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CHAPTER LIII. 

Alexander’s oakpaiqns in india to bis .retreat 

FROM TRE UYFUASI8. 

After the conquest of the Bactrian satrapy, there 
remained only one* province of the Persian empire into 
which Alexander had not yet carried his arms: it was 
tliat which tempted his curiosity, as well as his ambi- 
tion, perhaps more than any other. Already, indeed, 
before he crossed the Paropamisus, he had made himself 
master of a great part of the country which the Per- 
sians called India, and perhaps had very nearly reached 
the utmost limits witliin which tha authority of tha. 
Great King was acknowledged in the latter years of the 
monarchy. But the power of the first Darius had cer- 
tainly been extended much further eastward. It seems 
probable that a part of his Indian tribute was collected 
in the Pendijab, and there is some reason to believe 'that 
it was on the Hydaspes Scylax began his voyage qf 
discovery.^ After the death of Darius, the attention 
of the Persian kings was so much turned towiijtd ^ 
west, or distracted by wars with their reYoj||tcd-iM^q^' 

1 So Ritter, Allen, iv. i.p. 445. v. Bohicn (Indien, i. 1^64)] 
coniideri Caiiiatyruf m CMmire, takeithc river racntiOni 
Iv. 44. for the Cabul nver. But in the ume page he 
whether the Toyage deicribed by Uerudotui wai ever made. 

VOL. VII. B 
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that they would scarcely have had leisure for fresh con- 
quests in India^ eyen if the spirit of Cyrus had Jived 
in his successors: and it is very uncertain^ whether 
their territories reached so far as the Indus. The 
greatef part of the j)enin8ula was^ as we see from the 
accounts of Herodotus and Olesias^ utterly unknown to 
the PersianB. The India of Herodotus is bounded on 
the east by a sandy desert^ which^ it seeros^ he believed 
if be terminated by the ocean which girded his earth, 
and was inhabited chiefly by pastoral and savage, even 
it was said cannibal tribes.^ Nor had Ctesias, during 
his long residence at the Persian court, heard of the 
Qanges, or of the countries on its banks. He had in- 
deed collected many marvellous reports, which must for 
the ipost part have seemed incredible to all intelligent 
Greeks, about the productions of India ; but he betrays 
a total ignorance of the peculiar features of Indian so- 
ciety. Both he however and Herodotus represent the 
country, so far as it was known to them, as exceedingly 
rich and populous. The Indians, Herodotus observes, 
are by far the most numerous race of men we know : 
and the tribute of the Indian satrapy amounted to a 
third of the whole that Darius received : all, according 
to him, arising from the gold found in the northern 
mountains. But many other costly and useful pro- 
ductions of India, as cotton, spices, ivory, and precious 
stones, were very early known in tlie west, chiefly, it 
appears, through the commercial activity of the Phoeni- 
cians. At the battle of Arbela the Greeks for the flrst 
time saw elephants, which they heard had been brought 
from the banks of the Indus. To Alexander and his 
companions India appeared from a distance as a new 
world, of indefinite extent, and abounding in wonders 
andlfiches. Even without any other inducement, he 
must eagerly have desired to explore and subdue it. 

' Daring the campaigns of the last two years, he had 
with opportunities of gaining better information 

« I Ibne are generally lunKwcd to be the aboriginal negro population 
ftom which the Farias are believed to detoend. 
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STATE OF THE EESEJAB. 

about India, than was to be fbund in Herodotus or 
Ctesias. Among the followers of Bessus was an Indian 
chief, or leader of mercenaries, named Sisycottus, who, 
when Bessus fell into Alexander's hands, submitted to 
the conqueror, and became firmly attached to him. The 
accounts which he gave of the countries beyond the 
Indus, might afterwards have been confirmed by an, 
embassy which Alexander received in Sogdiana, from n 
prince whose name is written by the Greeks Omphis^ 
or Mophis, and who reigned over the rich tract which 
intervenes between the Upper Indus and the Ilydaspes 
(Behut or Jhelum), the westernmost of the five grept 
tributaries from which the whole eastern basin of the 
Indus, down to their confluence with it, takes the nanio 
of the Pen4jab.« His capital Taxila, from which he is 
more commonly entitled Taxiles, stood at some distance 
from either stream, and appears to have been a large and 
splendid city, though its site has perhaps not yet been 
discovered.^ The king of Taxila had offered his alliance 
to Alexander, and sought aid from him against a power* 
ful neighbour ; and thus Alexander ascertained that the 
state of things in this part of ludia was highly favour- 
able to his projected invasion. The distribution of 
power in the Peiidjab appears to have fluctuated as much 
in the earliest times to which we can ascend in its his- 
tory, as it has in those nearest^o our own days, Ctesias 
spoke of the king of the Indians^, as if all India, so 
far as it was known to him, was comprised under a 
single monarchy. This king was an ally of Artaxerxes, 
to whom he sent presents^, but not, it appears, as tokens 
of inferiority. Hence we may collect, that, when Ctesias 
wrote, a great part of die country on the Persian fron- 
tier was united under one powerful ruler. But in its 
ordinary condition it seems to have been subdivided 
into a number of small states, which were not under 
kingly government, and its inhabitants were on this 

1 The cleiim of the Tope of ManikiauU (Elpbinitone, p. 79) toeuclk 
antiquity are very dotibUUl. 

Und.FJ. S7.38. 
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account branded, by the eastern Indians, whose kings 
reigned by diyine right, as a lawless race.^ Throu^ 
some revolutions, no record of which has been preserv^, 
a great part of it had in Alexander's time fallen under 
the dominion of three princes, the Taxiles already men- 
tioned, and two who were kinsmen, and bore the name 
of Poms. The most powerful of these was the im- 
mediate neighbour of Taxiles ; his territories lay to the 
east of the Hydaspes. It was against him that the 
king of Taxila sought to strengthen himself by an alii, 
ance with the Macedonian conqueror. 

The accounts which Alexander received of the po- 
pulation and resources of the country he was about to 
enter, together with the consideration of the great length 
of time tJiat would be requisite for reinforcements to 
reach him there, convinced him of the necessity of 
extraordinary preparations for his Indian expedition. 
But the European force which he had at his disposal for 
this purpose, can hardly have amounted to a greater 
number than he at first brought over into Asia. For 
beside the manifold losses ^is part of his army had 
suffered in the last two years, and the garrisons and 
colonics which had been drawn from it, he thought it 
necessary to leave a corps of 10,000 infantry, and 3,500 
horse, in Bactria, under the command of the satrap 
Amyntas. Yet he marched into India at the head of 
120,000 foot and 15,000 horse.^ Of these we must 
suppose that at least 70,000 were Asiatic troops. A 
considerable part of these auxiliaries were drawn from 
Bactria and Sogdiana, and from the neighbouring Scy- 
thian hordes : and they answered the double purpose of 
strengthening his army, and of securing the tranquillity 
of the conquered lands from which they were with- 
drawn. With the same object a large proportion of 

^ Ritter, Afticn, iv. p. 459. Lamen, de PeRtapotamia Indica, \k SSi 'A^A- 
fPiM (Arrian, Pcripl. p. S7 ed. Huda.), Ar&ahtraa, or Arattaa, kinglm. 
The nickname aeema to have been applied to the whole populaUon of the 
Pendpib^ though it happened that in AloxaDtler*a time the part west of 
the Aeeslncs was under kingly government. Laasen, u. a., speaks of this 
es if U had been a permanent disUnctloD. 

* Flat. Ai. 68 ., Arrian, Ind. 19. who does not mention the cavalry. 
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the boys, Nho were taken from their homes to receive 
Greek training, were undoubtedly collected in the north- 
east provinces. According to Curtius, it was just be- 
fore he set out for India, that Alexander order^ a levy 
of 30,000 youths, to serve at once as hostages and 
soldiers. 

The summer of 327 had scarcely begun, when ho 
crossed the mountains, by a shorter route than he hiiil 
taken in the winter of 329 ^ which brought him in ten 
days to Alexandria. Here he found reason to remove 
the governor whom he had left there, and, having ap- 
pointed Nicanor in his room, descended the valley of 
the Cabul river to Nices* This, according to the mos>t 
probable conjecture, was the new name which he gave 
to the city otherwise called Ortospana, or (Jabura, the 
site of the modern Cabul, where he made a sacrifice 
to Athene, perhaps to place it under her protection. 
He then advanced to the banks of the Cophen, the river 
formed by the confluence of the Cabul river with the 
Pendjshir, a larger stream, which meets it from the 
north-west. Here, in conformity to his summons, he 
was met by Taxiles, and by several chiefs from the 
country west of the Indus, bringing presents, such as 
were accounted the most honourable ; and, as he ex- 
pressed a wish for elephants, they promis^ all they 
possessed, which however amount^ to no more than 
five-and-twenty. The satrapy of the Paropamisadee, 
viest of the Cophen, or Pen^shir, was committed to 
Tyriaspes. Alexander now divided his forces. He sent 
Hephflestion and Perdiccas, with a strong division, ac- 
companied by the Indian chiefs, down the vale of the 
Cophen to the Indus, to prepare a bridge for the pas- 
sage of the army, while he himself directed his march 
into the mountains nordi of the Cophen, and included 
between it and the Indus.^ Here lay the territories 

I Strabo, XT. p. 967. Touchn. 

> An opinion of inch a man as Schlotrar must tlwajps dcsenre notice, and 
therefore the reader ought to be informed, that Schkmer (i. 9. p. 1S3.) takes 
an entirely difibrent view of Alexander's march foom Bactrla to the Co. 
pben. He says : '* Alesandermuet probably bare found the nearest road to 
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of three warlike tribes^ Uie Aapaaiana or Hippauaoa, 
Gureanfli and Aaaaceniana. The operations of this 
campaign^ which occupied thr rest of the year, do not 
require to be related here with all the miUtaiy details 
which belonged to Arrian’s subject. It seems that 
Alexander was induced to take die upper road, not so 
much because he desired to reduce the mountaineers, as 
because he had learnt that it led through a country 
which was both better supplied with provisions, and on 
the whole presented fewer obstacles (since the streams 
would be more easily crossed near tl^r sources, while 
the climate was more temperate) than he was likely to 
meet with, if he kept closer to the left bank of the 
Cophen.^ 

He first ascended the rugged vale of the Choes, 
which seems also to have been called Choaspes, and 
Evaspla, by the Greeks ; a tributary of the Cophen, 
apparently the modern Kamah, or Kashgar, which falls 
into it at the eastern foot of the great mountain pile 
called the Khoond, in which the Caucasus projects 
southward, toward the Khyber range. This vale led 
into the territory of the Aspasians, where, having taken 
two of the smaller towns, leaving Craterus to subdue 
the rest of the southern district, he himself marched 


Cabul by Bamlan too difficult, for betook the other, which leads ftom the 


\ part of the prorince of Balkh (from Ghoraut) to Kandahar, and 

accomplisned this march In ten day^ Thence he inarched up the nver 
Urgundabby Ghfini, which his Greeks called Nyia, to Cabul, or Angssum, 
and then down the river Cabul, which tlic ancients named Kophes, to Its 
confluence with the Indus at Attock, the ancient Taxlla.'* But Strabo (xv. 
p, SG7. Tauchn.) on tho contrary says expressly, that Alexander on his 
return crossed the Paropamlsus by a vwrter route than he had taken on his 
road to Bactrla, and then directed bis march straight toward India. Thia 
aeemt clearly to prove that he did not pass through Candahar, or Gbixni. 
Aa he bad before crossed the mountains in the winter, the shortest route 
was probably then Impracticable. Schlosser assigns no reason ibr fixing 
Kyia at or near Ohlnl. Nysa lay (Arr. v. 1 ) tn the country between 
thie Copben and the Indus, the same highlands In which lay the towna 
which schlosser himself (p. 197. j describes as situate in the mountalna of 
the Hlndukuh. _ ^ . 

1 Sttaho, XT, p. §68. Tanehp. it seems necessary to Interpret the pusage 
Chuk on accQfuntof the c e mr lidi n g sentence, wbleb assigns the reason why ' 
Alexander efomd the Cogiilir hnd subdued the mountain region east- 
ward. Otherwise It «aiiMC«wn that the description of the dioughtewt 
the beat wai miaiit ttt§ fonth of India, and not Ibr the v&y at 
Cabul. 
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northward against the capital, Gorydala, whidi stood on 
die eastern bank of the Cboe$. On his approach, the 
natives set file to their City, and fled into ^ heart of 
their monntains : but they were overtaken by the in- 
vader, and tbeir chief fdl by the hand of Ptol^y. He 
then crossed over to the dty of Arigeum, on the east- 
ern side of the Aspasian territory. This he also found 
reduced to ashes, and deserted by its inhabitants : and 
as it commanded an important pass between the vale of 
the Choes, and that of the Gurwus, another tributary 
of the Cophen (probably the Penjkore), he ordered 
Craterus, who had here rejoined the great army, to re- 
build it, while he himself advanced into the interior in 
pursuit of the fugitives. He defeated their collected 
forces, and gathered a vast booty, including 40,000 cap- 
tives, and between three and four hundred thousand 
head of cattle, from which he selected some of the 
finest to be sent into Macedonia* He then, with some 
difiiculty, effected -the passage of the deep and rapid 
Gurieus, and entered the territory of the Assacenians. 
They did not venture to keep the field, but trusted to 
the strength of their towns. In Massaga, their capital, 
their chief had prepared to defend himself with the aid 
of 7000 mercenaries from the Peni^ab. But when, after 
a short siege, he was killed by a dart from an engine, 
the garrison capitulated, and Alexander accepted the 
surrender of the place, on the condition that the mer- 
cenaries should join his army. But they discovered a 
degree of patriotism which he had not looked for. They 
were so averse from the thought of turning their arms 
against their countrymen, that, having marched out, 
and encamped on a hill by themselves, they meditated 
making flieir escape in the night. Alexander was ap- 
prized of their design, and, though they had not begun 
to execute it — with less generosity than might have 
been expected from him, even if mercy was out of the 
question — surrounded the hill with his troops, and cut 
them all to pieces. Then, holding the capitulation to 
b4 
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have been broken^ he stormed the defenceless city, where 
the chief's mother and daughter fell into his himds. 

Two strongholds, nam^ Ora and Bazira, remained 
to be reduced in the district between the GurcUs and 
the Indus : and the inhabitants of Ora, which probably 
lay farthest eastward, had received promises of support 
from a neighbouring prince named Abisares, who, ac- 
cording to this and &e other indications afforded by hiA 
proceedings, must have reigned over Cashmire, a part 
of which is said to bear a name of very similax sound. 
Alexander however anticipated the arrival of these 
succours, by the capture of Ora, where he found some 
elephants : and the inhabitants of Bazira, now despair- 
ing of their own safety, ded to another place of refuge, 
which was deemed impregnable, and soon became 
crowded with fugitives from all parts of the country. 
This was a hill fort* on the right bank of the Indus, 
not far above its junction with the Cophen. Its Indian 
name seems to have been slightly distorted by the Greeks, 
according to their usual practice, into that of Aomus, 
which answered to its extraordinary height, as above 
the flight of a bird. It was precipitous on all sides, and 
accessible only by a single path cut in the rock, though 
in one direction it was connected with a range of bills. 
But its summit was an extensive plain of fruitful soil, 
partly clothed with wood, and containing copious springs. 
The traditions of the country concerning its insurmount- 
able strength seem to have given occasion to the fable, 
which spread through the Macedonian camp, that Her- 
cules himself had assailed it without success. Alexan- 
der did not need this inducement to excite him to the 
undertaking. The opinion of the natives, which had 
led so many to take shelter there, was a sufficient mo- 
tive. It had been a principle, to which he owed most 
of his conquests, to show that he was not to be deterred 
by any, natural difficulties: and he resolved to make 
the Ainhua his own. On his road southward, along the 
right bank of the. Indus, he passed through the district 
of Peucelaotis, so called after its chief city Peucele, 
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which hy west of the Indus^ thov^h it has given its 
name to ite modem Puckbelee on ^e opposite side of 
the river. ^ Its ruler^ Astes, whose territory stretched 
southward beyond the Cophen, had maintained his in- 
dependence against Hephestion and Perdiccas, in a city 
which they besieged for thirty days on their march 
eastward. But he had fallen in the siege^ and the place 
having been stormed, was committed to the care of 
Sangieus, one of his subjects who had revolted from him. 
Peuoela surrendered to Alexander on his passage^ and 
he occupied it with a Macedonian garrison. He then 
advanced to a city called Ecbolima, which lay very near 
to the foot of Aomus, and here he left Craterus, with 
orders to lay in a great stock of provisions : for the re- 
ports he h^l heard of Aomus, though they did not 
shake his resolution, made him doubt whether he might 
not be forced to turn the siege into a blockade. 

The sight of the place itself, when he encamped 
before it, probably, suggested no better hopes. But he 
had not long arrived at it, before he received informa- 
tion of a rugged and difficult track that led up to the 
top of a hill, separated by a hollow of no great depth, 
though of considerable width, from the rock. By this 
path be sent Ptolemy, with a body of light troops, who 
reached the summit before he was noticed by the garri- 
son, and immediately, as he had been ordered, threw up 
an intrenchment, and by a ff re-signal announced bis 
success to the camp below. The Indians attempted in 
vain to dislodge him from his position ; and the next 
day Alexander, by a hard struggle, notwithstanding 
their vigorous resistance, joined him there with the rest 
of the army. He now availed himself of his superior 
numbers, and began to carry a mound across the hollow. 
He took part in the work with his own hands, and the 
whole army, animated by his example and exhortations, 
prosecuted it with restless assiduity. It advanced at 
the rate of a furlong a day ; and on the fourth day, a 

1 Rennell, Memoir of a Map of Hindoatan, p. 147# 
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small detadiment of Macedonians took possession of a 
little peak^ which was on a level with the rock^ when it 
sooms the/ were protected by the missiles with which 
the besie^ were now continually assailed : and the 
army redoubled its efforts to connect the mound i^lii 
this point But the Indians^ astonished at the intrepi- 
dity with which a handful of men had seized diis 
Tantage-ground, and alarmed by the progress of the 
work^ began to despair of resistance^ and to meditate 
flight They sent envoys to treat of terms of capitu- 
lation ; but ^eir intention was only to amuse Alexander 
until nightfall^ and then to make their escape. He 
nhowever was apprized of their design, and permitted 
them partly to execute it But while they were stealing 
out of the place, he scaled the deserted wall with a part 
of his guard, entered the fortress, and chased the fugi- 
tives with great slaughter into the plains below. The 
capture of the rock which had baffled the assaults of 
Hercules, was celebrated with solemn sacrifices, and 
supplied a fresh theme for the eloquence of Agis and 
Anaxarchus. 

The government of this important fortress was com- 
mitted to Sisycottus : and the satrapy of the newly 
conquered districts between the Cophen and the Indus 
to Nicanor.^ But the spirit of the mountaineers was 
not yet subdued. Alexander had scarcely left the 
Aisacenian territory, before it was roused to revolt by a 
brother of the chief who had fallen at Mas^saga ; and 
as soon as he had taken Aomus, the conqueror retraced 
his steps into the mountains, to suppress this insurrec- 
tion. 3 He was the more anxious to reduce the rebel, 
because he was in possession of a number of elephants. 
But when he airiv^ at the town of Pyrta in the insur- 


< So pwhapi Arruin'i ctateiiient, iv. S8., in which Droyaen, p.97A, 
•uipecti an mor, may be reconciled with that which follows, v. 8. Xlie 
•atrmy of Phinj^s may have b^n south of the Cophen. 

* It Is amuii&^y characteristic to And Droysen, p.880., talking ofAlez- 
andert jutt Mget againtt the ineurgents : as if a robber had a rinM to 
be angry, when a man whom he has knocked down gets up again, and 
tries to recover hlc propel^* 
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gent district^ he found it deeerted by its inhddtatitSj 
and could not even obtain any information as to tihe 
movements of the fugitives. He therefore de8{iatclifid 
Nearchus and Antiodms to scour the country toward 
thi|porth»we6t^ while he himsdf opened a ro^ whidh 
no army had ever before trodden to the banks of die 
Indus. On bis way he took some of the natives^ who 
informed him^ that the main body of their coontJ^en 
had fled into the dominions of Abisares^ but that they 
had left their elephants in the thickets^ on the west 
bank of the river.^ With the aid of native hunters^ 
Alexander captured the beasts^ and then built a fleet, in 
which he dropped down the stream to the bridge which 
had been prepared for him by Hephsstion and Perdio* 
cas : where he tfrrived^ it appears, toward the end of 
the year 327. • 

It was in the course of the campaign in the highlands 
between the Cophen and the Indus^ and^ it seems^ in 
the. territory of the Gursans, that the Macedoniana 
were struck with some appearances in the productiona 
of the soil, and the manners of the natives, and pro* 
bably also by the sound of some names, which reminded 
them of the legends of Dionysus, whose fabulous con. 
quests were now so often mentioned by Alexander's 
flatterers, for the purpose of exalting the living hero, 
whom they proposed to deify, above the god. Euripides, 
a bold innovator in many dungs, had, in one of his 
finest tragedies, described the expedition of Dionysus to 
the remote east, and had carried him as far as Bactria, 
a greater distance, it seems, than he had been made to 
reabh by any preceding poet. But as there was no 
reason why the victorious and beneficent career of thb 
wine-giving son of Zeus should have stopped there, it 
could not be surprising if traces of his presence were 

> AnrUn*f namtiTe can hardly be raeonoiled with that of Curtiss 
(vili. 18.), If hli the Aphrlcai of Diodorus (xvill* SC) it tho same psr- 

■on wlu the Aiiacenian chief. For, aooimliiig to Curtlus aiul madSf^ 
his head was brought to Alexander by hit own soldiers. Thesoono of tSO 
elmhant chase is summed to haye lain near Mnllai, about the ooniiMiBba 
of the Indus and the Abbaiieen. 
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difloOTered farther eastward. And so we read^ that 
Alexander came to a city called Kysa^ which boa^ of 
Dionysos as its founder^ and^ as evidence of the fact^ 
showed the ivy and laurel which he had planted ^ ; a 
sig^t new to the Macedonians^ since they had left t^eir 
native land. And near the city was the mountain which 
he had named Meros^ or Meru^ in memory of his mar-> 
vellous birth. The Macedonians^ it is said^ made a 
pilgrimage to the mountain^ wove themselves chaplets of 
the ivy &at grew in the thickets on its sides, and joy- 
fhlly hymn^ the heart-cheering Power. 'Alexander 
.sacrificed to his divine predecessor, and permitted his 
"^colqny, which is described as an aristocradcal republic, 
under a chief named Acuphis, to retain its liberty and 
laws. 

We have too many instances of the leadiness with 
which the natives of India have humoured the 
fancy of Europeans about their mythology, to be much 
surprised that the Gursans shotdd have adopted the 
fable of Dionysus, which they may have learnt from 
the questions of the invaders, and have dexterously 
tum^ to their own profit.^ Alexander, Arrian olv 


> The name of Nyia, which waa lo celebrated in the legenda of Diony. 
■Ill, that It accompanied him in all hii wandcringi, waa probably invents 
Ibr thla itory. by the writcn who put it into the fbnn in which it ia related 
to Arrian. But if, aa ▼. Bohlen conjecture! (Indien, l.p.]4S.},.the range of 
IwopamiiUB waa properly Paropaniuu {above NUa), Alexander'a aoldien 
must have heard aome name in thia diatrict of aimilar aound. It ia however 
markable, that in the Indian mythology (v. Bohlen, p. 141.) the aun haa 
the name of Suradevas. the wine-god, and la bom of night. Ritter, 

who a fbw yeara ago (Aaien, iv.i. p.440.) aeemed inclined to adept 
V. Bohlen'a derivation para upa Nita, In hia late eaaay on the TOpea, p. SJ., 
dMldea in flavour of another, Paiv rami— the mount^n city : taking 
Bamlyan for the place which thua nve ita name to the whole range. 
The country of the Gurwana, it naa been conjectured, anaweri to 
that of the remarkable people, called by the Mahomeuna of India CaSrt 
(Unbdlevora), of whom an intereating account ia given In the An. 

(C) of Elphinatone'a Caubul. Their valleya. It ia aaid (p. 61&) 
pvoduee urge quantltiea of grapea, wild and cultivated. It ia rather aur. 
prUhag, tlmt Arrian doea not mention the vinea of Nvaa. They are how. 
everlncluded in the deacription given by Curtlua of Mount Meroa, viii. 

18. The GaSra (Elphinatone, p. S26.) of both aexea drink wine to great 
" both aeaea, and of ali agea, dance with great vehe- 
ilationa, and beating the ground with g^t 
generally quick, but varied and wild. Such 




ttilng many geatlculationk and beating the ground with g^t 

, ^ n nuielo which la generally quick, but varied and wild. Such 

wmgMJioiild certainly have etruck the MaoedoiUana ae Bacchanalian. 

s vMlmifc we are m by Arrian (v. 1. ) came at the head of an entbaaay, 
to lapm the conquerof a clemency Anr the colony of Dlonyaue. Xli» 
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■enres, wu gratified by their atory^ and wialied it to 
be belieTed> that he waa then treading in the atepa of 
Dionyaua ; for he hoped that the Macedoniana, rouaed 
by emulation, would be the more willing to bear the 
faijguea of the expedition in which he purpoaed to 
paaa the utmost distance that had been reached by the 
divine conqueror. If we may depend on this obwrva- 
tion, it would prove that he had not yet thought of any 
limit to his own progress, within the farthest bounds 
of the eastern world. 

Ariatobulus related, that the spring (S26) had only 
just begun when Alexander ended his campaign in the 
mountains ; and according to Asian's chronology, 
which, however, as will be seen, there is some reason to 
question — it cannot have been later than March when 
he crossed the. Indus, probably a little above its junc- 
tion with the Cophen. He celebrated his arrival on the 
eastern bank by a solemn sacrifice, and soon after met 
Taxiles, who had come out, with bis army and his 
elephants, to greet him, and conduct him to his capital, 
with professions of the most entire submission and de- 
votion, It is possible, and indeed it must be supposed, 
if we follow Aristobulus, that he made a stay of con- 
siderable length at Taxila^, for here, according to this 
author, he experienced the beginning of the summer 
rains^, which are not known to fall in the Pencljab 
before June or July.^ It is certain that he there re- 
ceived an embassy from Abisares, which was brought 
by the prince's own brother, and by some of his prin- 
cipal nobles, as well as from another Indian chief. 


flud him litting in his tent, still covered with dust Irom the day's march, 
and In fuli armour, lefuiiuR on his spear. They prostrate themselves 
before him for a time In silent awe. Acuphis then makes a speech, such 
as might have been put into his mouth by Anaxarebus. 

L As might perhaps be inferred from Diodorus, xvii. 87., h rS Tw|fXsu 
riHrmmkmCin 

• Strabo, xv. p. £59. Tauchn. 

9 ** The south-west monsoon commences in the south of In^ about the 
banning of June, but it gets later as we advance towards the noit^* 
(Elphinstone, p. IflS.) About Delhi it does not begin till the end of JmiCb 
p. ISO. It may, however deservd to be noticed, that Baber (MaiMhii^ 
n. £57.) mentlims a great flood caused by a All of rain in the'Doahdr Hit 
fiidut, and the Jhelum, on the £5th of February. 
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named Doxftres. ‘It a^ara also, notwithstanding Ar- 
riah^s sflence on the subject, that *he sent an enYoy to 
SWfs to demand tribute^ and to say that he expected 
io be met by him on his western frontier. The answer 
df PdruB breathed defiance ; he would meet the invader 
at the entrance of his kingdom, but in arms. ' But 
about the same time he received an embassy of a dif* 
ferent tenor from the other prince of that name. This 
Poms, who was jealous of his kinsman’s power, and 
hoped to profit by his £)d], sent ofibrs of submission to 
the stranger. He was perhaps attracted by the exam- 
jple and the good fortune of Taxiles, whose hospitality 
'Alexander requited with munificent presents, and an 
enlaxf;ement of his territory, to which he probably an- 
nexed some of the newly-conquered districts west of the 
Indus. But Taxiles purchased this advantage at the 
price of his independence ; for Fhilippus was appointed 
satrap of this part of India, and a Macedonian garrison 
was stationed in his capital. 

It seems to have been during his stay at Taxila, that 
Alexander was first enabled to gratify his curiosity 
concerning the doctrines and practices of the Indian 
ascetics. He had already witnessed something simOar 
at Corinth, where he found Diogenes living in habits of 
simplicity not unworthy of the Eastern gymnosophists, 
as the Greeks called the sages who exposed themselves 
almost naked to the inclemency of the Indian sky. He 
is reported to have said that, had he not been Alexander 
he would have been Diogenes. The independence of 
a man who had nothing to ask of his royal visitor but 
that he would not stand between him and the sun, 
struck him as only less desirable than the conquest of 
the world ; and he conceived a like admiration for the 
Indian quietists, who manifested a kindred spirit. Yet 
their principles were widely different from those of the 
Greek philosopher. Diogenes thought he had attained 
the^ summit of happiness, when he had contracted liis 
animal ei^foyments within the narrowest compass, so 
that fortune might have the smallest possible hold on 
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liim. The Indian anchorites appfiw''|o 
their mortal existence as a period fflf 

sdeas^from the body^ which was the higneit oiypol^ 
their desires^ and to ^ve believed that the waste end 
abiue of life was the best preparation for death. Akx^ 
andei^ to whom such spectacles were new^ did not per- 
haps sufficiently reflect> that to throw away life — 
wither in frivolous amusements^ or u^ess austeritiesj 
or indolent rumination— requires much less vigour of 
mind and energy of character than to spend it in enter- 
prises evedi^s arduous and noble than his own. Ha 
was desirous of carrying away with him some of the 
Inc^n sophists as companions of Anaxarchus.^ Fif- 
teen of them were pursuing their contemplative exercises 
in a grove near Taxila^ andOnesicritus was sent to them 
with the king's invitation.^ It was rejected with dis* 
dain by Dandamis^ the eldest and head of the coenobites: 
but one of them — by the Greeks nicknamed Calanus^ 
— was induced, it is said, by the persuasions p£ Taxika 
to accept it, and accompani^ Alexander to die end of 
his expedition ; a sacrifice of his independence, by which 
he incurred the contempt of his fellow-reduses. 

After solemn sacrifices and games, Alexander resumed 
his march. He was informed that Porus had collected 
his forces on the left bank of the Hydaspes, to defend 
the passage ; and he therefore sent Coenus back to the 

medSaU® ■ugseiti (Ind.c. IS.) (br the benefit of their 

* Strabo, xv. p 296. Tauebn. It baa been diiputed whether Calahui and 
his companions were Brahmins, or Buddhists. The language of the Oreeki. 
Alexander's contemporaries, who scarcely suspected thediflbrenoe between 
the two religions, is of little weight on this question. But It seems most 
pnrinble that they wore Brahmins. This supposition appears to agree bmt 
with the attachment they discorer to the soli of India, and with boast 
attributed to Dandamls, that he, no less than Alexander, was a son of the 
rameme God. (Arrian, rii, 2.) On the other hand, there it no trace of any 
BudAist peculiarity among them. The distinction between the Brahmins 
the Samansi, or Buddhists, and the Sarmanl, or Brahmin am^orites, bos 
beetf clearly and convincingly explained by Jjassen, JDe MomftUiut gtuAMt a 
weUnbiuappeilaniur Ittdorum Welcker*t Uhen. Ifflia, toI.I, 

where he o^ves, p. 175., that the tide of Gymnosophists, which was ap! 
S*re^anthor^to**^^5^ ^ tellglons, docs not occur in pny 

» His proper name was Sphines, PIuL AL 65. Calanus was, it soomt, a 
corruptlo^fthe Indian saluUtlon Ce/yomi/ which lisoidtobecqpifalMt 
to uMTjTitlla, 
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iL ooSeii' to have 'the vessels in whi^ 
crossed Ihwed each into two or threei^^peV^ 
lOnf ^hsported to the Hydaspes. He left all fiis 
▼aim at Taxila^ and strengthened his army with 50OOt 
Indiins^ who were commanded by Taxiles in perscih 
On bis march he found a defile^ through which hja ro^ 
lay, occupied by a nephew of Porus, named Spittacus^ 
or Spitaces, wi^ a body of troops. ^ These he soon 
dispersed, and Kving arrived without further opposition 
on the right bank of the Hydaspes, beheld the whole 
army of Porus, with between 200 and 300 elephants, 
drawn up on the other side, separated from him by a 
deep and rapid stream, which, at the time he reached it, 
was perhaps little leS than a mile broad.^ 

> Polyaenus, iv. 3. SI., who gives indeed no hint ai to the scene of the 
action. But as there can be littie doubt that his Pittacus is the Spitacea 
mentioned by Arrian, 'v. 18., 1 have not lieMtated to place it here, with 
Droysen. whether the government of Spittarus, who is described by Ar. 
rlan as r«/sd(xtir nuv extended west ot the Hydaoiies, is another 

question. 

* The exsoapoints at which Alexander encamped on the Hydaspes, and 
crossed it, seem to lie not clearly ascertained Tlie prevailing opinion 
seems to be, that the encampment was either near Jholum and Rotas, or 
near Jhelalpore, about sixteen miles lower down Mr. Blphinstonc and his 
suite, who crossed at the latter place (Cabul, p 80 ), were struck by /Ae 
precise correspondence beivoeeu thts part tj the Hydaspes, and Cui ttus's <fc- 
scription qfiM scene sff Porus's battle i chiefly, it apiieais, on account uf 
the islands, which are there formed by the stream. On the other hand, 
Bumes, ii. p. 49 l (who also confounds the place, either of the encampment 
or the passage, with the field of battle, as well os the I.*!!) stadcs of Alex- 
ander's march along the river with the distance of the Macedonian camp 
from its bank) observes, that the sunken rocks mentioned by Curtius (in 
the description of the ewsampmerU, viii. IS. 9.) seem to point higher up the 
river near Jhcluin, wheie is the more frequented ford, and the ordinary 
road from the Indus (see Rcnncll’s Mcmpir, p 1S2., but comparing Vin- 
cent, i. p. 110.), and where the river also forms several islands. About fif- 
teen mnes tower down, near Daral|ioor, he saw extensive ruins (Oudeenug- 
ffur, Huria Badsliapoor) winch he takes (or those ot Nieva and Burepliaha 
(describing them as nearly opposito to each other). He seems not to have 
observed, that, according to Curtius, Alexander inarched up the river to 
the place where lie crossed . RiUer ( Asien, iv. i. p. though he mentions 

then conjectures of Burnos with approbation, fixes on Daialpoor as the 
place ofcrossing, and bUFiposes the camp to have been more than twelve 
mdes lower down, therefore below Jhelali>ore, where, he says, the, road 
from TaxUa crosses the river. Mr. Williams ( Alex .p. iSJ.) observes, ** We 
may be almost certain that the advance of the army was along the main 
road leadbig from Attock to Jellick-pore” (perhaps a misprint tor Mulllck- 
pore or Jlla-pore, two names whicti are close together in Arrowsmith's 
map). Vincent would place the encampment much lower down ; for he 
thinks it evident that the woody island, where Alexander crosseu. Is no 
otMbr than that of Jamad, whicA was defended by Chchabeddin against 
Tlmour (Cheref,ilL e. 10.) about twenty-eight miles, according to him, be. 
low Rotas } and he meets the Cbjection which might be drawn from the 
modern direction jof the high road from the Indus, by the conjecture, that 
^roadhas been difprtcdtoJiotattOnlyUxauie theistand qffbtdcd a strong 
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iPc^ had stationed posts at varted«J)OiH|t^tf 

river to watch the enemy's Viotionsy^d^iti^ 
\aBJer|pcnt some time 4’econnoitring the country^cpi the 
il^t bank. To distract the attention of Porus, he^i- 
' his army into Several columns^ with which lie^ 

'IDade^y frequent excursions in various directions, as L 
’ uncertain where he should attempt a passage, lie then 
gave out that he had resolved to wait for the more fa- 
vourable season, when the streams should have shrunk 
within tlieir ordinary beds, ^d ordered magazines of 
provisions to be formed, as for a long sojourn. It 
seems indeed surprising, that he did not defer his ex- 
pedition until the end of the mon^on, the nature and 
duration of which he must now have learnt from the 


natives. He may, it is true, have suspected tljcir ac- 
counts of exaggeration ; but perhaps ^so he w'as en- 
couraged by the persuasion, that his own troops were 
able to sustain the inclemency of the weather better 
than aify others, and by the thought, that the greater 
the difficulty of keeping the field the tnore likely that 
he might gain a passage by surprise. He had very 
soon satisfied himself that it would be utterly imprac- 
ticable to cross in the face of ijhe enemy, because the 
very sight of the elephants would have thrown his 
cavalry into confusion. It only remained therefore to 
steal a passage at some other point. Ilis movements 
were probably hastened by the intelligence, that Abisa- 
res, notwithstanding the recent embassy, was o^ his 
way with his army to join Porus. 

At the distance of a day's march above the camp, at 


postt which in India is always a source qf exaction. And he thinks that, 
Jrom the testslance oj Vhehabeddm ti may he presumed, that the tsiand has 
the advantage cd high gtound, and wowis, a» dcscftbed by Arrian. Droy> 
sen,a^ptiiia Vincciirs hjpothrsis, end building upon the Jabt>inentioned 


tarrh, from Alexander’s letters, calls the island w usyhXnf, Al. GOL) ; and, 
according to Vincent's reasoning, Alexander should have encamped ne^er 
to the island. Droysen thinks that vc rccoguiHc the Hne of Alexander’s 
march in Baber's description of his own. But to do so, we must Srit 
ascertain the })Osition ot tne imss of HambAtu, and that of Bbereb on tbo 
Hydaspes. (Baber, p. S56.) Six yeaii later (15!25; we find Baber (p. flSS.) 
passing the river Mat baUm Jtlem by thejord, 
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a bend of t)ie toward the west, where the pro- 
jecting ijght was covered with wood, an islii^d, 
alsd thickly wooded, parted the^tream. I'his Was the 
spot which Alexander fixed upon for his attempt. , He 
ordered the vessels brought in pil^ces from the Indus to 
be carried to it : tbe shelter of the wood enabled .the 
workmen to put them together again unobserved. Skins 
also were provided to be stuffed with straw. In the 
meanwhile he endeavoured to lull the enemy's v%ilance 
by a series of false alarms. Night after night he sallied 
forth with his cavalry, as nbisUy as possible, and pushed 
up or down the river, as ifiHo attempt a pas'^age. Porus 
at first drew out his elephants, and moved towards the 
quarter from which the clamour proceeded. But when 
the feint had been offtn repeated, he ceased to attend 
to it, and did not stir his elephants for any noise that 
he might hear on the other side. Still farther to cover 
his plan, Alexander lined the right bank, down to the 
destined point of embarkation, with a series of posts, 
within hearing of each other, who were ordered to keep 
up an incessant shouting. He then left Craterus, with 
a strong division, in tbe camp, wdth orders to remain 
there as long as he saw the elephants on the opposite 
bank, whenever they shoukl be withdrawn, to 
attempt the passage without loss of time. Meleager, 
Attains, and Gorgias, were posted with the mercenaries, 
horse and foot, lower down the river, and were ordered 
to crpss over as soon as they should sec the Indians 
engaged with the king. Alexander himself set out with 
the flower of his Maccilonian cavalry, and the Bactrian, 
Indian, and Scythian auxiliaries, in all about 5000, 

. alia a scl|>ct division of hoavy and light infantry, 'vvhich 
Included the hypaspists and the brigades of Cleitus 
^d Coenus. He directed his march at a sufficient "dis- 
tance from the river to be concealed from the enemy’s 
view, and about sunset arrived ovcf against the island. 
During^ the night a violent fall of rain, accompanied by 
a terrible thunder-storm, a little impeded the labours of 
*thl men ; bjH^ the noise also served to drown the clatter 
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of the axes and hammers, and all the |^n of preparation, 
whi<;h might otherwise have reached the post on the 
opposite bank. • 

With the return of light the rain had ceased, and 
the' storm was hushecf: and the troops were imme- 
diately embarked. The king himself, with Ptolemy 
Perdiccas, Lysimachus, and Seleucus, the founder of 
the Syrian dynasty, went on board a small galley, with 
a part of the hypaspists. TJie woody island concealed 
their movements, until, having passed it, they were 
within, a short distance of the left bank. Then ffrst 
they were perceived by the *^ndians stationed there ; 
whib immediately rode off at full .speed to carry the 
tidings to their camp. In the tpean while Alexander 
proceeded to form the cavalry, which was first landed, 
and, putting himself at their head, began to advance 
from the bank. But he soon discovered that he had 
not yet reached the main land : that he was on another 
ibland, separated from it by a channel of no great width, 
hut which the rain just fallen had swollen into a for- 
midable stream 4 A ford, however, barely passable, vras 
at length discovered : and the whole division was finally 
drawn up in order of battle. Arrian seems to ^ay, fliat 
the infantry amounted to no more than 6*000 men : but 
perhaps he meant to speak only of the twro brigades of 
the phalanx^; the whole of the foot, including the 
* hypaspists and the light troops, may have been nearer 
20,000. Alexander pushed forward with his cavalry 
and a corps of bowmen : confident that by his superi J 


> So Arrian. And cvrii Curtiua mentions Ftolemy .'is present at the 
k»tt1c (> 111 , U, 15 ), though bclorc (vni. 13 i27.) be had mentioned him as 
if he had been left on the right bank opposite to Porus ; probably cun- ' 
founding him with Cratorus. Droysen, however, seemingly on no other 
nound, states that Ptolemy was left in command of the three divisions, ' 
Meleager, Attains, and Gorgias We require some better evidence to 

C ve that IHolcmy was not an eye-witness of the battle, which Arrian'* 
riejcribcd on his authority. 

s Droysen, on the contranr, imagines that they were left behind on the 
right bank fo cover the rom from Caskmtre. One should have tl^ghC 
that Alexander could have found a better use for them against Poriist and 
it it not at all clear that he believed Abi^arrs to be so nevr at hand. Arrian 
IS silent as to ihc rc|iort mentioned by Diodorus (xvii. 87 ). that Abisariw 
was on h» march to join Forus, and ^as only 40U stades off. lie merely 
speaks of an intention (Isrivsfi, v. SU.) which it appears hasMoi been so Ar 
indicated by any overt act,^ to render an apology nccessafy. '' 

0 2 
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ority in this arm he should be enabled either to rout 
the whole host of Porus, or at least to keep it engaged 
until the infantry came up ta support him : and it 
seems he was not without hope that the tidings of his 
unexpected passage might strike the enemy with such 
consternation that they would not wait for his comings 
and that he should have nothing to do hut to overtake 
and destroy the fugitives. 

This hope> however, was not fulfilled. Poms ^aa not 
of a spirit to be so easily overpowered. His first thought^ 
wh^ he received the intelhgence, was that there might 
still be time to come up %ith the enemy, before they 
had completed their landing : and he immediately sent 
one of his sons^, with 2000 cavalry, and 120 chariots, 
toward the place. Alexander, when he first saw this 
body, believed that Poms was approaching with his 
whole army, and sent the horse-bowmen forward to re- 
connoitre. But as soon as he had ascertained the real 
state of the case he charged with all his cavalry. The 
Indians scarcely waited for the shock of this greatly 
superior force. Four hundred of them were slain, and 
among them the prince himself. The chariots, which 
made their way with great difficulty over ground which 
the rain had turned into a swamp, all fell into the hands 
of the conquerors. 

Even this disaster did not bow the courage of Poms: 
but he was perplexed by the necessity of at once meet- 
ing Alexander’s attack, and defending the passage of 
the river against Cratehis. He did not however hesi- 
.tate long ; but, leaving a part of his elephants to check 
‘ Cratems, advanced to the decisive conflict, with 200 of 
them, the whole of his cavalry (about 4000), 300 cha- 
riots, and the bulk of his infantry, which amounted to 
about 30,000 men. Beyond the swampy ground near 
the river, he found a tract of sandy soil, which now 
presented a firm footing: and hfoe he drew up his 
forces to await Alexander’s approach. He relied chiefly 
on his elephants, which he placed in front of his line, 

i 'Afcording to Curtius, his brothei^ lunietl Hages 
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at intervals of a hundred feet, which were filled up with 
infantry : one half of the cavalry was posted at each 
flank, and the chariots in flront of them. 

Alexander, when he came in sight of the enemy, 
made his cavalry halt, to allow time for the infantry to 
come up, and recover breath, after their long and quick 
march, while he himself, observing the disposition of 
the hostile army, decided on his plan of attack. It was 
his object to make such use of his cavalry, in which his 
own strength lay, as to deprive Porus of all the ad- 
vantage he expected from lus elephants, and from the 
superior numbers of his foot. He posted himself, as 
usual, in the right wing, with the main body of the 
cavalry ; hut stationed Ccenus, with two squadrons, on 
the left. With his wonted sagacity he anticipated that 
an attack on the enemy's left wing would draw out the 
cavalry on the right to protect it : and he ordered Coenus 
in this case to fall on their rear. II is own phalanx was 
not to he brought up, until the enemy's line should have 
been thrown into confusion by the charge of the cavalry. 
The event answered his expectations in every point. 
The horse-bowmen were first ordered to advance, and 
threw the enemy into some disorder by a shower of 
arrows. Alexander then led up the rest of his cavalry 
to the charge. The Indian cavalry of the right wing 
was brought up to the relief of their left, and was at 
the same time taken in the rear by Coenus, and charged 
by Alexander in front. The whole body, in disorder, 
sought shelter in the line of 'the elephants, and the 
Macedonian phalanx then advanced to take advantage 
of the confusion, and to support their cavalry. Yet the 
shock of the huge animals, as long as they were under 
controul, made havock even in the ranks of the phalanx, 
and afforded time for the Indian cavalry to rally. But 
when they were driven in by a second charge of the 
Macedonian horse, and the engagement was crowded 
within a narrower space, the elephants, pressed on all 
sides, began to grow unmanageable ; many lost their 
drivers, and, maddened by wounds, turned their fury 
c 3 
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indiscriminately against friend and foe. The phalanx 
then opened a large space for them and eluded their 
onsets while the light troops plied them with their mis- 
siles, or mutilated their trunks, and drove them back 
upon their own ranks, where, as long as their strength 
lasted, they spread havock and confusion. At length, 
when many of them were killed, and the rest, spent 
with wounds and toil, ceased to be formidable, Alex- 
ander ordered another general charge of horse and foot; 
and the Indians, routed at all points, betook tliem selves 
to flight. By this time Craterus, and the divisions on 
the right bank, had efiected their passage ; and engaging 
in the pursuit with all the vigour of fresh troops, made 
dreadftd slaughter among the fugitives. 

The number of the slain on the side of the Indians 
amounted, according to the more moderate account in 
Diodorus, to about 12,000. Among them were two 
other sons of Porus, and the greater part of his prin- 
cipal officers. Nine thousand prisoners were taken, 
and eighty elephants. The chariots had been all de- 
stroyed, though Arrian does not mention the part which 
they took in the battle. The loss of the Macedonians 
is estimated, as usual, at only a few hundreds. ^ 

Porus himself, mounted on an elephant, had both 
directed the movements of his forces, and gallantly 
taken part in the action. He had received a wound in 
his shoulder — his body was protected by a corslet of 
curious workmanship, which was proof against all mis- 
siles — yet, unlike Danus, as long as any of his troops 
kept their ground, he would not retire from the field. 
When, however, he saw all dispersed, he too turned his 
elephant for flight. He was a conspicuous object, and 

1 This battle, according to Arrian, was fought In the month Munychion 
of the Archon Hegemon (April and May, Mr. Clinton adopts an 

emendation, by which the date would be changed to August, SS7. llie 
oversight by which he hai omitted to-notice, that no time would ttius be 
Mk for the campaign in the mountidns between the Cophen and the Indus, 
Is cleuly pointed out by Droysen. But it Is at least equally strange; that 
Droysen himself should adopt Arrian's date, as if it were foee foom all dif- 
flndtf : though, unless the nature of Indu has changed since the time of 
Alexander, it Is Inipowible that the rainy season, which hod set In before 
the t»taei could have begun in Munychion. 
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easily overtakea ; and Alexander^ who had observed 
and admired the courage he had shown in the battle^ 
desirous of saving his life^ sent Taxiles to suamon him 
to surrender. But the sight of his old enemy only 
roused his indignation ; Taxiles could not gain a hear- 
ing for his message^ and narrowly escaped a wound. 
Alexander nevertheless continued to send messengers 
after him ; and at lengthy hopeless of escape, and worn 
with fatigue and thirst, he yielded to the persuasions of 
Meroes, an Indian, one of his favourites, alighted from 
his elephant, and after having slaked his thirst, per- 
mitted himself to be led into the conqueror's presence. ^ 
All he would ask of Alexander, was to be treated as a 
king ; and when Alexander observed, that thk' was no 
more than a king must do for his own sake, and bade 
him make some request for himself, his reply was still, 
that all was included in this. 

His expectations could scarcely have equalled the 
conqueror’s munificence. He was not only reinstated 
in liis royal dignity, but received a large addition of 
territory. Yet it was certainly not pure magnanimity, 
or admiration for his character, that detennined Alex- 
ander to this proceeding. lie was conscious that his 
forces were not sufficient to enable him to displace the 
native princes east of the Indus, and to annex their 
territories, in the form of a satrapy, to his empire. 
Hence the generosity he had shown to I'axiles. But 
Taxiles himself might have become formidable without 
a rival ; and the only way to secure the Macedonian 
ascendancy in the Fendjab, was to trim the balance of 
power,*-^ 

Alexander, after he bad buried his slain, and solemn- 

> Diodorus and Curtius tell a different story. According to them, Forus, 
holding out to tiie last, bank seriscleos from loss of blood, and in this state 
was earned into Alexa'ider’b iiiesence. 

s Droysen, p. K)l., conceives, that Alexander could not have wisAed to 
make a'pcoplo so highly eivilimi as the Indians subjects of his empire, but 
only to open a way tor the influcnrc of He/lenistte forms of society, by 
which, in process at time, they might l>e united (under one government ?) 
with the rest of Asia. But a conjecture so arbitrary does not belong to 
history, especially where it is not needed for the explanation of any facts. 

0 4 
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ised his victory with his usual magnificence^ allowed the 
main body of his army a month's rest, perhaps in the 
capital o£ Porus. The continuance of the rains was 
probably the chief motive for this delay. But before 
he quitted the scene of his triumph, he founded two 
cities near the Hydaspes, one, which he named Nicsea, 
near the field of batde, the other near the place where 
he had crossed the river ; this he named Bucephala, 
after his gallant steed, which had sunk either under 
fatigue or wounds in the hour of victory. Craterus 
was left to superintend the building of these cities ; 
while Alexander himself, with a select division of horse 
and foot, invaded the territory of the Glausee, or Glau- 
sanicfle,^ho occupied the rich valleys on the north of 
the dominions of Porus. It was a highly flourishing 
and populous region, but .ofR^red little resistance to 
Alexander, who is said to have taken thirty-seven cities, 
none containing less than 5000 inhabitants. All this 
country he annexed to the kingdom of Porus. lie at 
tlie same time reconciled him, in a])pearance at least, 
with Taxiles, who was then permitted to return to his 
own capital. On his return from his expedition against 
the Glausffi, Alexander received another embassy from 
Abisares, which was again brought by his brother, in 
which he renewed his offers of submission, and, as a 
pledge of his sincerity, among other presents, sent forty 
elephants. But Alexander, who was aware of his 
crooked and time-serving policy, replied only by a 
threatening message, requiring him, if he wished to 
avoid an invasion, to present himself in person at the 
Macedonian camp. Envoys came likewise from the 
younger Porus, who up to this time had believed that 
he was deeply interested in Alexander's success, and 
from the independent states east of the Hydraotes. 
Here too he received a reinforcement brought by Phra- 
taphemes, of the Thracians who had been left with 
him. On the other hand, he was informed by a dis- 
patch from Sisycottus that a fresh revolt had broken out 
among the Assacenians, who had killed the governor 
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set over them. Philippus and Tyriaspes were sent 
with a division to reduce them to oMience. 

Before- he resumed his march eastward^ Alexander 
ordered a great quantity of ship timber to be felled in 
tlie forests on the upper course of the Hydaspes^ which 
abound in fir and cedar^ and floated down the stream to 
his new cities^ and a fleet to be built for the navigation 
of the Indus. He then advanced to the next great 
river of the Pendjab, the Chenab, which, it seems, he 
named Acesines, to avoid the sinister omen contained in 
its Indian name^, which might attract attention from 
the injury which was done to the boats by its rocky 
bed« He now dismissed Porus to collect Indian troops 
and elephants for his service, and leaving with 

his brigade on the right bank to guard the passage for 
the convoys which he expected, set forward with his 
lightest troops to overtake the younger Porus, who, 
hastily concluding that the favour shown to his kinsman 
portended his own ruin, did not venture to trust him- 
self in the hands of the conqueror, and had fled beyond 
the Hydraotes (or Araotes, the Ravee), which separated 
his territories from those of the independent tribes. 
Alexander sent Hephsstion with a strong division to 
take possession of the fugitive's vacant dominions, as 
well as of any independent territory that he might find 
west of the Hydraotes ; and ordered that they should 
be subjected to the rule of Porus. On the right bank 
of the Hydraotes he found himself not far from the 
confines of one of the most warlike of the independent 
tribes, who, according to the Greek form of their Indian 
name, were called Cathseans.'^ Their chief city, San- 
gala, seems to have occupied nearly the same site as the 
modern capital of the Seik monarchy, Lahore, on a 
branch of the Ravee, near the edge of a small lake.^ 

1 Chandrabftgha— the moon'i gift— would have been pronounced by the 
Greeks so as tii sound like Sandrunhagus (q. d. 'Avd^a^vsr or *Aai£sii'2«s^. 
y$t). Hitter. Asion, iv. i. p. 

> The name is considered by Sanskrit scholars as a corruption of Kshatra. 
or Xatres, which is said to signify a mixed race, sprung from females of 
the warrior tribe and men of an inferior caste. 

* Burnes, 1 . 156. 
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Alexander, on his march up the river, received or ex- 
torted the submission of some other smaUer tribes. As 
lie approached Sangala, he found the Cathsans strongly 
intrenched on an insulated hill near the city, l)ehind a 
triple barrier of waggons. Such an obstacle could not 
long detain the Macedonians. After Alexander, dis- 
mounting from his horse, had put himself at the head 
of the phalanx, the three lines were soon forced, and 
the barbarians took refuge within their walls, lie then 
invested the city on three sides, and, expecting that the 
enemy would attempt to escape in the night across the 
lake, lined its margin with his cavalry. The attempt 
was made, but through this precaution without effect, 
and h^ then proceeded to open a trench between the 
city and the lake. The barbarians still made another 
attempt to escape in the night, before the trench was 
completed ; but their design was betrayed, and they 
were again driven back within their ramparts. Engines 
had now been constructed for an assault ; but before 
they were brought up, the walls, which were made of 
brick, were partly undermined, and the place was car- 
ried by storm. A bloody carnage ensued ; for the be- 
sieged had made a vigorous resistance, and more than 
1200 of the besiegers, including several general officers, 
and the soinatophylax Lysimachus, were wounded. In 
revenge 17^000 of the barbarians were massacred ; 
70,000 were made prisoners. Alexander then sent his 
secretary, Eumenes of Cardia, to announce his conquest 
to two neighbouring cities which had been in alliance 
with the Cathflcans, and to invite them to earn his 
clemency by a timely submission. But the fate of 
Sangala had struck them with such, consternation, that 
the whole population took to flight. Alexander tried 
to overtake them, and came up with a few of the hind- 
most, who were cut to pieces ; but he was at length 
oblig^ to give up the pursuit. On his return to San- 
gala, he razed it to the ground, and distributed its ter- 
ritory among the tribes which had submitted without 
resistance. Poms, who had arrived during the siege 
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with about 5000 Indians^ was sent to place garrisons in 
their towns. He himself continued his march towards 
the south-east, and received the submission of two 
chiefs, who are named by the Greeks Sopeithes and 
Phegeus, and then arrived on the banks of the Hy- 
phasis, or rather of the stream formed by the junction 
of the Hyphasis (Beiah) with the Hesudrus (Set- 
ledge). 

That he came upon it considerably below the con- 
fluence seems clear, from the mention o£ the desert 
which lay between it and the Ganges. And here he 
had at length reached the fated term of his progress 
toward the east. The causes which arrested his career 
on the western bank of the Hyphasis, are too uniformly 
stated by the ancient historians, notwithstanding the 
rhetoriesd exaggerations for which the event furnished 
such an ample theme, to permit us to believe that they 
have been totally misrepresented. Alexander had, no 
doubt, long been undeceived as to the narrow limits 
which, according to the geography of his day, he had 
at first assigned to India, and to the eastern side of the 
earth. The ocean, which he had once imagined to be 
separated by no very vast tract from the banks of the 
Indus, had receded, as he advanced, to an immeasurable 
distance. He had discovered that, beyond the Hypha- 
sis, a desert more extensive than any he had yet crossed 
parted the plains of the Five Streams from the region 
watered by the tributaries of the Ganges, a river mightier 
than the Indus : that the country east of the Ganges 
was the seat of a great monarchy, far more powerful 
than that of Porus, the land of the Gangarides and 
Prasians, whose king could bring into the field 200,000 
foot, 20,000 horse, and several thousands of elephants. 
That this information rather served to inflame Alex- 
ander’s curiosity and ambition than to deter him, could 
scarcely be doubted by any one who has fully entered 
into his character, even if it had not been expressly 
stated by the ancients. The only plausible reason that 
has been alleged for questioning whether he himself 
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wished and designed to prosecute his expedition in the 
same direction^ is^ that by the orders he had giyen for 
the building of a fleet on the Hydaspes^ he had already 
manifested his intention of sailing down the Indus. 
That he had indeed resolved to explore the course of 
this river to its mouthy and to make it^ if possible^ a 
channel of communication between India and his western 
dominions, seems sufficiently clear. But he might still 
have left the time when he should execute this part of 
his plan to depend upon circumstances. As to the 
probable result of the expedition, if he* had advanced 
. towards the Ganges, it seems a little hardy to speak 
witli confidence. It is by no means certain that he 
would have encountered any much greater obstacles than 
he had already overcome. The king of the eastern tribes 
is represented as an upstart and usurper^, and Alex- 
ander might have been aided, as he had been in the 
conquest of the Pendjab, by divisions among the na- 
tives. 

But the accounts which kindled his ardour, plunged 
the Macedonians into sullen dejection, which at length 
broke out into open murmurs. It is possible that, if 
they^ad seen any distinct and certain goal before them, 
they would not have shrunk from the dangers and dif- 
ficulties of a last enterprise, however arduous. But to 
set out from a region which had once appeared to them 
as the verge of the habitable world on a new series of 
conquests, to which they could foresee no termination, 
was enough to appal the most adventurous spirits. 
Their thoughts began to revert with uncontrollable force 
to their homes in the distant west, as they had reason 
to fear that they were on the point of being torn from 
them for ever. For even of those who might escape 
the manifold dangers of a fresh campaign, how many 
might be doomed to sit down as colonists, and to spend 
the Test of their lives in that strange land! India was 
a still more hopeless place of exile than Bactria and 
Sogdiana, where the Greeks, who had been planted by 
1 Curtiiu, lx. 2* Diodorus, XYii. 93. 
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violence^ were only detained by terror. These seem to 
have been the motives which weighed most with the 
army. But their force was undoubtedly much aggra- 
vated by the extraordinary hardships it had suffered^ 
since it had crossed the Indus^ during the rainy season. 
It appears that a great many horses had perished^ and 
it may be concluded that much sickness had been caused 
among the men by their continual encampments on 
damp if not flooded ground : though^ after the battle of 
the HydaspeSj a part at least may have found shelter 
for some weekS within the walls of a town. It does 
not seem that they had experienced any scarcity of pro- 
visions ; but their clothes and armour had been in ge- 
neral almost worn out^ and many had been obliged to 
exchange the Greek dress for such articles of clothing 
as they could And in the country. The wish to return 
became universal^ and was soon transformed into a firm 
resolution not to proceed. 

It is difficult to guess how far the arguments by 
which Alexander endeavoured to overcome the repug- 
nance of his troops^ and to animate them with his own 
spirit^ resembled any of those which are attributed to 
him by Arrian and Curtius. But it is hardly prQbable 
that he tried to persuade them that the ocean lay but a 
short distance beyond the Ganges^ and that he declared 
his intention to circumnavigate first India and then 
Africa ; or that he expected them to believe that his 
recent conquests would be insecure, unless be enlarged 
his empire with the countries which lay to the east. 
The threat which Curtius puts into his mouth, that, if 
the Macedonians would not follow him, he would throw 
himself on his Bactrian and Scythian auxiliaries and 
make the expedition with them alone, most likely mis- 
represents the tone which he assumed. But it may 
easily be supposed that he expressed his wishes, and 
urged the army to compliance, with passionate eloquence. 
Not only, however, the feelings of the troops, but the 
judgment of his officers was adverse to the proposed en- 
terprise ; and Ccenus, in a speech which has either been 
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better written or more faithfully reported than the 
king's^ exhorted him to abandon his design. Alexan- 
der retired to his tent in displeasure. The next dd^ he 
again assembled the army^ and made another attempt to 
overpower their reluctance. As a last experiment^ he 
declared that he would force no Macedonian to accom- 
pany him ; he was sure that there would be volunteers 
enough among them for his purpose ; the rest might re- 
turn home and say, that they had left their king in the 
midst of his enemies. But even this appeal produced 
no effect. For three days he k^t wimin his tent, 
^where not even his chief officers were admitted to his 
presence, waiting for a change in the disposition of the 
men. But the stillness which prevailed in the camp 
convinced him, more strongly than words could have 
done, that their determination was fixed. He then felt 
that it was time to yield ; not perhaps without some 
pride in the reflection, that there was not a man in the 
army who was capable of his own contempt for diffi- 
culties and dangers. He had however gone too far,^it 
seems, to recede without some other pretext. The Sa- 
crifices easily supplied one. When they were founil 
unprdpltious to the passage of the river, he called his 
council and declared his resolution to retreat. 

It was received with tears of joy and grateful shouts 
by the army. Before he quitted the Hyphasis, Jie or- 
dered twelve colossal altars to be built on its banks, and 
dedicated to the gods who had led him thus far vic- 
torious ; then, after a solemn sacrifice and games, he 
began to retrace his steps. The country not yet disposed 
of, as far as the Hyphasis, was committed tu Fbrus. 
On the Acesines he found tlie city, which Hephscstion 
had been ordered to build, ready to receive a colony ; 
and there he left the disabled mercenaries, and as many 
natives of the neighbouring districts, as were willing to 
settle there. ^ While he was engaged in preparation for 
his voyage to the sea, he received another embassy from 
Abisares, pleading illness as an excuse for his absence, 
which was confirmed by the Macedonians who had been 
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sent to his court. The embassy was accompanied by 
thirty elephants and costly presents. Arsaces^ a chief 
whose territories lay on the confines of Abisares, came 
at the same time to offer his submission^ and was placed 
under the authority of his more powerful neighbour^ 
whom Alexander^ ^ough he had reason to distrust his 
professions^ thought it prudent to conciliate. 

The fleet on the Hydaspes was now nearly ready^ 
but the two new cities had suffered so much from the 
rains, that, the army was for some time employed in 
restoring them. In the meanwhile, Mexander made 
his final arrangement of the affairs of the 'northern 
Pendjab, by which Porus gained a fresh addition of 
territory, so that his dominions included, it is , said, 
seven nations and above 2000 cities, with, it seems, a 
title which established* his superiority over all the chiefs 
east of the Indus.^ During the preparations for the 
voyage Ccenus died ; more regretted probably by the 
army, whose cause he had pleaded, than by the king. 
Alexander however honoured him with a magnificent 
funeml, but, it is said, could not forbear to remark, 
th^ it was to little purpose Ccenus had made that long 
speech, and shown so much anxiety to return to Mace- 
donia.^ « 

> Arrian, vi. S. 

3 Curtiua, IX 3. 'Propter paucM dies longam orationem eum exoraum, 
tamquam floFus Maredonmm viiurus easet The last |>art of flic remark 
may not have been rorrectly reported , but alrogcther, the sneer was a na. 
tural expression of* Alexander’s vexation. Whether it was, as it has been 
called, drutal, cannot bo determined hy its present appearance on {tai^r. 
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Alexander’s passage down the induh and return 

TO SUSA. 

HowEVEif reluctantly Alexander may have abandoned 
the immediate prospect of further conquests and dis- 
coveries in the £ast^ there was still enough to fill his 
mindj and to gratify his passion for heroic adventures, 
in the enterprise which he was next to begin. So vague 
had been, almost down to this time, his notions as to 
the geography of the regions which he was to traverse 
on his return to Persia, that when he found crocodiles 
in the Indus, he conceived a fancy that this river was a 
bran(^ of the l^ile ; and this conjecture seemed to him 
strongly confirmed, when he met with the lotus, such 
as he had seen in Egypt, on the banks of the Acesines. 
He even mentioned, in aiJetter to his mother, that he 
believed he had discovered Uie land which contained the 
springs of the Nile ; he thought that, in its course 
from India to Ethiopia, it might flow through some 
vast in which it lost its original name. A little 

inquiry among the natives must have sufficed to correct 
this error — which seems to prove that he was not well 
read in Herodotus, and that the expedition of Scylax 
had excited but little attention in Greece — and that he 
remained so long ignorant of the t^th, shows how 
singly his views were at first bent towards the East. 

The fleet, which was probably for the most part col- 
lected from ^e natives, numbered, according to Ptolemy, 
nearly 2000 vessels of various kinds, including eighty 
galleys of war. Arrian gives a list of thirty-three, 
whidi were nominally under the command of the prin- 
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cipalfOfficers of tlie army, most of whom nevertheless 
codiihued to serve on shore. ^ As we learn from another 

f uthor, that Alexander's finances were at one time, be- 
yre he left India, in so low a state, that he was obliged 
to solicit contributions from his friends, it seems very 
probable that these officers lifted out the vessels at their 
own charge. 2 The crews of the larger vessels — the 
natives no doubt manned their own small craft ^were 
composed partly of Phoenicians and Egyptians, and 
partly of Greeks, from the islands and coast of the 
iRgsan. The command of the whole fleet was en- 
trusted to Nearchus. Alexander divided his Arces into 
four corps. The main body, with about 200 elephants, 
viras to advance along the eastern bank under the^ com- 


1 Mr. ‘Willianifl ( JACo of Al. p. 293.) has thought proper to transcribe 
thU lisr for ouiidry wciglity reattotif ^ ^ir^t, as useful to show voho the master* 
spirits were Mho 'worked the great revolution tn the eastan world. Hit 
readers miglit othcrwirie have imagined that there was but one mastn* 
tptnl. Alexander, seconded by several able and active ufhceis. whom he 
and his latlici had formed. Another purpose is, to show that the list does 
not contain the natne qfa stngte eitaen ^ a no of the southern rejniblics ; 
and particularlv no Atnenmii So we aie led to an important consequence. 
** The ro|iublu ans of (ircecc had no parlor portion in the glory nt the war. 
Hence arose that jeuloufy of the Macedonian tame, that bitter hostility to 
Alexander, who had bu dimmed an<t oljseurcd their iixploitb by the spleii- 
doUr of liib renown, and, as the literature ot CirceeevbiiB in their hands, that 
bystematir attempt to depress his tame and blacken Ins iharactcr.” This 
last remark in ill piobably appear not the least notable to those readers who 
are aware, that perhaps no history wasqsver so much dishgurcd bygioss 
exaggeration am^ extravagant dattery, as Alexander’s ; who remember 
Strabo’s complaints about the constant tendency ot his historians to mag. 
nify their hero's exploits (xv. SjS. niMvi'Ssnr — S53 o^jtvisMvci tmh 
mswvrsn irarnt si in{i re Qoui/uts^n eturi 

r»X0cuf, «rf2i;^tf»T«yu«AA«»).snd Plutarch's treatiso. The truth is, that 
the Greeks wort proud of Alexander, as they well might lie and had a 
right to be * for he belonged to them, Imth by blood, and by cd|k|Mnti : in 
this last r<>spect rooix' particularly to Athens. Ills conquests wmc one of 
tbcir sources of consolation under the Human yoke, (f recce indeed pro- 
duced few men coinFiarable to him ; but the same thing may be said of all 
the rest of the world, including even China, with its adtnttalrie constUu* 
Hnn Diit as to the other master-spirttst from Hephsstion down to the 
eunuch JSjgoas, there was certainly no Greek state, however inronsider. 
able, that had any reason to be Jealous of their glory. We know what the 
most illustrious amom them woic, and did. Notwithstanding the con- 
spicuous theatre on wmeh fortune placed them, they permit us to assert, 
tiiat, out of the royal Greek fkmily, Macedonia never gj\'e birth to a great 
man. But such an eflUsioii of purblind and impotent ill-will toward the 
people which has conferred greater benefits than any other on the world, 
would scarcely have deserved notice, except as a spwini|n of that syatc- 
made attempt to which I have adverted elsewhere. — VoE jfl. p. f)7 n. fi. 

> Plutarch, Eiim. 3. Ne^f^srisureisTsw /utrn stSs hr) vx* 

KfU Tsiie ifiXsus' su h if rS fisunXsi^ A passage not noticcxl 

by SMmicder, who first proposw the opinion adopted in uie text in bis 
note on Arnaii, Ind. lA 

VOL.JLJI. O 
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mand 6f Hephsstion. Craterus was to lead a smaller 
division of infantry and cavalry on the opposite side of 
the river. Philippus^ with the troops of his satrapy^ 
was ordered to take a circuitous route toward the point 
where the two other generals were to wait for the fleets 
in which the king himself^as to embark with the hy- 
paspists^ the bowmen, and a division of his horseguard, 
in 2 ^ 8000 men. On the morning of the embarkation, 
Alexander himself, under the direction of his sooth- 
sayers, offered the libations and prayers which were 
deemed fUtest to propitiate the powers of the Indian 
streams, Hydaspes and the impetuous Acesines, which 
was soon to join it, and the mighty Indus, which was 
afterwards to receive their united waters. Among the 
gods of the west, Hercules and Ammon were invoked 
with especial devotion ; then, at the sound of the trum- 
pet, the fleet began to drop down the river. 3'he most 
Judicious arrangements had been made to prevent con- 
fusion, and to keep its main divisions, the galleys of 
war, the horse -transports, and the vessels loaded with 
the baggage, at a convenient and invariable distance 
from each other. It was a spectacle such as the bosom 
of the Hydaspes had never before witnessed, nor has it 
since. Its high banks wore crowded with the natives, 
who flocked from all quarters with eager curiosity to 
gaze, and accompanied the armament in its progress to 
some distance before they could be satiated with the 
sight ^f/the stately galleys, the horses, the men, the 
mighty mass of vessels gliding down in unbroken order ; 
and as the adjacent woods rang with the signals of the 
boatswains, the measured shouts of the rowers, and the 
plash of numberless oars, keeping time with perfect 
exactness, the Indians too testified>^their delight in 
strains of their national music. 

On the third day Alexander found Hephestion and 
Craterus en^imped at the place appointed, and, having 
waited thd^e two days, was joined by Philippus. * He 
immediately sent Philippus across to the Acesines, with 
orders to pursue his march along its banks, while He- 
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phsstion and Cratenis moved forward in advance of 
the fleet on opposite sides of the Hydaspes. He him- 
self, as he proceeded^ landed his troops wherever he 
found a display of force necessary to extort submission 
from the neighbouring tribei, though it was with re- 
luctance that he spent any time in these incursions ; 
he was anxious, as soon as possible, to reach the fron- 
tiers of the Malli, a warlike race, from whom he ex- 
pected a vigorous resistance, and whom he therefore 
wished to surprise before they had completed their 
preparations, and had been joined by their Allies, par- 
ticularly tlieir southern neighbours the Oxydracce or 
Sudracrc. in five days he arrived at the second place 
of rendesvous, the confluence of the Hydaspes and 
the Acesiiies. His Indian pilots had warned him of 
the danger which tiie fleet would have to encounter 
at this point : yet it did not escape. The united rivers 
were at that time pent into a narrow space, where their 
conflicting waters roared and chafed in eddies and 
waves, which, seventeen centuries later, still presented 
the appearance of an agitated sea.^ I'he principal ob- 
structions appear now to have been worn away, and the 
passage is no longer formidable.^ But Alexander's sailors 
were so much alarmed or astonished at the sounds which 
they heard, even before they reached the confluence, 
that, by an involuntary impulse, they at once rested on 
their oars : and when they had entered it, the n9v^lty of 
the spectacle seems to have deprived them of their self- 
command, and to have prevented them from executing 
the orders they received with the precision necessary to 
carry them through in safety. The broad vessels, how- 
ever, which were probably built after the Indian fashion, 
suffered no damage though they were whirled round by 
the eddies. But several of the long galleys lost a great 
part of their oars, and were much sliattered^ two were 
dashc^ against each other, and entirely wrecked, and 
many of the crews perished. According to some ac- 
counts, Alexander himself at one time thought his own 

> Cherefeddin, iv. c. 10. 
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galley 80 much in clanger^ that he iras on the point of 
jumping overboard. As the stream ividened^ and spent 
its violence^ a headland on the right bank afforded 
shelter ‘to the fleet. 

While it was undergoing the necessary repairs^ Alex- 
ander made an expedition inland against the Sibas, or 
Sivaites^ so called undoubtedly from the Indian deity, 
who was the chief object of their worship. As they 
were anned with clubs, and marked tbeir cattle with 
this symbol of their gpd^ the fancy of the Macedonians 
transformed them into descendants of the followers of 
Hercules. ^ Tliey themselves of course did not on this 
^account submit the more readily to the invader^ as Dio- 
dorus represents ^ : but they appear to have been easily 
overawed, or disabled from sending any succour to their 
countrymen on tlic other side of the river ; and this 
was the purpose for which A.lexander entered their ter- 
ritory. On his return to the fleet, he was rejoined by 
his three generals, and immediately made his disposi- 
tions for the subjugation of the Malli. ^ 

There can be little doubt that the name of this peo- 
ple has 'been preserved in that of the modern city of 
Multan^ though it lies^far below tlie junction of the 
Chenab and the llavee, while the territory of the Malli 
seems to have been situate almost wholly to the north 
of that point, and most of it to have been included be- 
tween the two rivers. Hence the greatest geographer 
of our day conjectures, that they formerly met a great 
way to the south of their present confluence.** The 
united forces of the Malli and the Sudiacac are esti- 
mated in the accounts of Diodorus and Curtius; on 
the most moderate calculation, at 80,000 foot, 10,000 
horse, and 700 chariots : and from the manner in which 
they are coupled together, we are led to presume, that 

1 Strabo, xr. u. SfiS. Tauchn. Comp. Vol. V. p 149. n.l. ^xvU. 96. 

9 Arrian (vi, a.) has made his narrative rather olMcuro and perplexed, 
by a prcmanire mention or the orders given to Nearchus, which Re after* 
wards repeats, as if thej relate to two distinct eiiochs : though it is clear 
from the context, that Nearchus did not move, before Alexander had 
returned flrom his expedition against the Sivaltva. 

4 Ritter, Asien, iv. I p.468. 
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in this respect there was no great inequality between 
them. But the two races were composed of widely dif- 
ferent elements ; for the name of one appears to have 
been derived from that of the Sudra caste ; and it is 
certain that the Brahmins were predominant in the 
other. We can easily understand why they did not in- 
termarry^ and were seldom at peace with each other, 
and that their mutual hostility was only suspended by 
the common danger which now threatened tlieir inde- 
pendence. Yet it appears that even this was not suffi- 
cient to overcome the jealousy that prevailed between 
them, and that their forces were not combined, because 
they could not agree in the choice of a leader. But 
the Malli themselves seem to have relied chiefly on the 
strength of their fortified towns, and on the natural bar- 
riers of their peninsula, which was protected toward 
the north by a desert of considerable extent : they de- 
layed at least to collect their forces, before it was too late. 

As it was on the side of the desert that they might 
be expected to feel most secure, Alexander resolved to 
strike across it himself with one division of his army, 
into the heart of their country, while two other corps 
traversed it in other directions, to intercept the retreat of 
those whom he might drive before him. One of these 
was entrusted to the command of Hephestion, who was 
sent forward five days before the king was to begin his 
march ; the other to Ptolemy, who was ordered to wait 
three days after the king's departure, that he might 
meet the fugitives who should attempt to escape towards 
the north, on the side of the Acesines. To prevent 
the enemy from receiving any succours from the west, 
and from seeking refuge in that quarter, Philippus and 
his troops, together with Polysperchon s brigade, the 
horse-bowmen, and the elephants, were transferred to 
the right bank of the Hydaspes, and placed under the 
command of Craterus, who was ordered to march down 
towards the confluence, and meet Nearchus^ who was 
sent forward three days before with the fleet. 

The division which Alexander retained under his 
u 3 
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own orders, was composed of the light troops best 
adapted to the rapid movements which he meditated. 
With this, having marched day and night with a very 
diort intermission, he appeal^, early on the second 
morning, before one of the strongholds, in which, as 
likely to be last attacked, many of the natives had taken 
refuge. A great number of them were surprised by the 
Maoklonian cavalry outside the walls, and unarmed ; 
many were put to the swoi ^ ; the rest fled into the town, 
which Alexander immediately surrounded with his horse, 
while he waited for the arrival of the infantry. When 
it came up, he dispatched Perdiccas, at the head of his 
own squadron, and that of Cleitus, with the Agriani- 
ans, to invest another of the nearest towns, with orders 
to abstain from assault, but to take care that none of the 
inhabitants escaped, to spread the news of Alexander’s 
approach. He himself proceeded to reduce the first. 
The besieged — whose number can never have been 
great— ‘found themselves so much weakened by the 
slaughter made in the Helds, that they soon abandoned 
the walls, and retired into the citadel: but, notwithstand- 
ing their gallant defence, this too was speedily stormed, 
and they were all put to the sword. As the number of 
those who were slain here was but 2000, the vanquished 
seem to have earned quite as much glory, in a better 
cause, as the conquerors. Perdiccas soon returned to 
the camp. He had found the town which he was to 
blockade entirely deserted ; but hearing that the inha- 
bitants had not quitted it long, he pursued them at full 
speed, and overtook and cut down many; the rest sought 
shelter in a morass, where he did not venture to follow 
them. 

Alexander allowed his men a short rest, and tlien, by 
a forced night-march, reached the Hydraotes at day- 
break. Here he learnt, that many of the natives had 
already crossed the ford, but he came up in time to 
make considerable slaughter among the hindmost, and 
instantly plunging into the stream, pursued the fugi- 
tives on the o^er side. The greater part sought refuge 
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in an adjacent fortresB^ which however soon yielded to 
Peithon^ who was sent to attack it^ while Alexander 
inarched against another town^ which the Greeks de- 
scribe as if it was inhabited by Brahmins only : and 
these jure mentioned as a different race from tlie Malli 
who fled to them for shelter. We cannot rely on the 
accuracy of these statements ; but it is certain that in 
this western border-land of India the distinction of castes 
has never been rigidly obse^ed, and it is possible that^ 
here and elsewhere^ a whole community of Brahmins 
may have preserved the purity of their blood, while 
they engaged in all the necessary occupations which in 
theory properly belonged to the lower castes. Yet the 
name may only designate a mixed colony of purer In- 
dian blood than the great body of the Malli^ and their 
neighbours, the Sudracoe, among whom it is probable 
there was also some disparity of birth. These Brah- 
mins were stout warriors, and offered the most deter- 
mined resistance, that Alexander had hitherto encoun- 
tered in this campaign. When they could no longer 
defend their walls against the superior skill of the be- 
siegers, they retreated to the citadel ; and when this too 
was stormed, set fire to the houses, and almost all, to 
the number of 5000, died, either fighting, or in the 
flames. 

After a day’s repose, he advanced into the interior, 
but found the towns aWdoned, and learnt that their 
inhabitants had fled to the desert. So, after another 
day’s pause, he sent Peithon with his brigade, accom- 
panied by a squadron of horse under Demetrius, and 
some light troops, back to the Hydraotes, with orders 
to march sdong the river-side, and intercept thb fugi- 
tives, who might have betaken themselves to the woods 
that lined its banks, while he himself proceeded to the 
capital of the Malli, which, we thus perceive, lay east 
of the Hydraotes. The reports he had heard led him 
to expect that he should find it crowded with those who 
had escaped from the other cities, and perhaps that he 
might hiae nearly finish the campaign at one blow : but 
D 4 
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it also was deserted bjr the Indians on the tidings of 
approach^ aifd he ascertained that they had crossed t^' 
Hydraotes^ and were collecting their forces on the rigl^^ 
bank. Instantly he pushed forward toward their p^- 
tion with his cavalry, leaving the foot to follow.:^ The 
banks of the river, where he saw the hostile army, it is 
said 50,000 strong, drawn up to receive him, were in- 
deed high and steep, so that the Malli had thought 
them a stronger defence than their walls. But Alex- 
ander scorned such obstacles ; he waited not for the 
infantry, but at once dashed into the stream with his 
horse : and before he had reached the other side, the 
■ enemy, who however were not fully aware of his weak- 
ness, began to retreat. When he had overtaken them, 
and they perceived the smallness of the force by which 
they were pursued, they made a stand : nor did Alex- 
ander attempt more than to detain them by slight 
charges, until the infantry should have come up. So 
long only their courage held out : at the appearance of 
the phalanx, the whole mass took to flight, mostly to- 
ward the strongest town in the neighbourhood. Thither 
Alexander pursued them, cutting down many of • the 
fugitives, and immediately encircled the place with his 
cavalry, but, as the day was far spent, deferred the as- 
sault to the morrow, to give his wearied troops and 
jaded horses a short interval of refreshment. 

The next morning he began the attack of the town 
on two sides, having given the command of the second 
division of his army to Perdiccas. It was probably a 
mere embellishment of the story, suggested by the event, 
that he was warned by a soothsayer of danger to his life, 
and urged to postpone the assault, but rejected the ad- 
vice with a sneer at auspices and superstition. It is 
certain that, even if he believed in such things less than 
he appears to have done, he was too prudent to disclose 
his incredulity, and so throw away an instrument which 
a Greek general might so often find useful. Tl^ be- 
sieged did not attempt to defend the town, but retreated 
within the walls of the citadel, which must have been 
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^pable of containing a great multitude. The king and 
' troops entered first through a postern^ which they 
^^ned with the hatchet. Perdiccas was later^ though 
hl8;fflen were only delayed hy the difficulty of climhing 
*Ov^r t^ town- wall : but as it was suppos^ that all re- 
sistance was overj the scaling-ladders were mostly left 
^ behind. Alexander^ at the foot of the citadel^ eagerly 
called for them. Two or three were brought : and, 
seizing the first, he himself fixed it against the wall, 
and mounted foremost, covered by his shield. At the 
top, he soon killed or thrust away the Indians who op- 
posed him, and took his stand on the wall, which, it 
seems, was narrow, and without battlements. He was 
followed by Peucestes, bearing the shield taken from 
the temple at llion, and by Leonnatus, who both made 
good their ascent : as did, on another ladder, Abreas, a 
veteran of the class called dimoirites, from the double 
pay witli which their services were rewarded, and which 
thus became also a title of honour. But in the mean 
while Alexander stood as a mark for the enemy’s mis- 
siles, both from the nearest towers, and from the adja- 
cent parts of the citadel : and the Macedonians, especi- 
ally those of his guard, alarmed for his safety, crowded 
to tlie ladders. Before a fifth man had reached the 
top, both the ladders were broken by the weight, and 
Alexander was thus cut ofiT from all prospect of imme- 
diate aid, while the enemy, animated by the hope of 
an easy victory worth more than the destruction of an 
army, redoubled their efibrts. 

lie felt that he could not remain long were he was, 
and that he was exposing his life, with little honour, 
and to no useful purpose. There were two ways of 
changing his position, between which he had to choose. 
He might throw himself down with comparative safety 
among his friends, or he might descend into the midst 
of the enemy, where he would at least, if not instantly 
overpowered, have an opportunity of using his arms. 
With little hesitation he decided on the last alternative, 
and, by a dexterously balanced leap, alighted unhurt on 
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his feet^ so that he could immediately put himself into 
a posture of defence. 

No action of his life seems to have contributed so 
much as this adventure to lower the general estima-' 
tion of his prudence and good sense^ and to subject 
him^ even in the opinion of his warmest admirers^ to 
the charge of blind, ungovernable, almost frantic, rash- 
ness. Yet to himself it may have seemed so natural 
and fit, as to be in a manner necessary ; and it may 
have b^n as little the effect of a sudden, thoughtless 
impulse, as the unreflecting self-devotion of a martyr, 
who feels that, to shrink from the last trial, would be 
to undo all his past labours and sufferings. Alexander's 
principle, to which he owed his conquests, had been, 
never to recede before any thing less than an insur- 
mountable obstacle^ as to which he was used to judge 
differently from other men — least of all before per- 
sonal danger. He now but acted on the same princi- 
ple, in a new and very hazardous attempt, without any 
particular necessity indeed, except that of preserving 
his own character. But for Alexander could there be 
any more pressing ! It may serve perhaps, according 
to the reader’s point of view, somewhat to extenuate 
either his imprudence or his heroism, to notice that a 
similar exploit is related of a princely German warrior 
of the fifteenth century,^ 

The Indians rushed on, a host against a man, as 
having nothing to do but to despatch the prey that had 
fallen into their hands. But Alexander, who was now 
partly sheltered by the wall, and also, it seems, by the 
trunk and spreading boughs of an old tree that grew 
near it, kept his assailauts at bay with his wonted vi- 
gour. Their chief, and another, who ventured within 
reach of his sword, paid for their rashness with their 
lives* Two more, before they came quite so near, he 
disabled, after the manner of a Homeric combat, with 
stones. The rest, deterred by these examples, kept at 
a safe distance, and only plied him with missiles, which, 

Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte im ZeiUUcr dcr Rcfuimation, i. p. 70. 
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if we believe Curtius^ were mostly intercepted by the 
branches under which he stood, leaning either against 
the trunk or the wall. By this time however he was 
joined by Peucestes, Leonnatus, and Abreas, who, it may 
be supposed, had not been left unmolested before they 
leaped down to defend him. Abreas very soon re- 
ceived a mortal wound from an arrow in the face: 
and he had scarcely fallen, when another arrow pierced 
Alexander’s corslet, and lodged itself deep in tlie right 
breast. Yet he did not immediately cease to defend 
himself, but, after a short struggle, fainting through 
loss of blood, sank upon his shield. Peucestes and 
Leonnatus now stood over him, and intercepted the 
blows aimed at him by the enemy. Both were wounded, 
but not so as to prevent them from keeping their post. 
So unequal a contest however could not probably have 
lasted much longer. It was the most critical moment 
of Alexander's life. 

But in the meanwhile the Macedonians outside tlie 
wall, not less anxious because they could not witness 
his danger, had not remained inactive. Though ladders 
were not at hand, their ingenuity, sharpened by the 
emergency, soon found substitutes. Some drove pegs 
into the wall, which was of day, and so climbed to the 
top. Others were raised on the shoulders of their com- 
rades. All, as fast as they effected their ascent, leaped 
down, and rushed, with cries of grief and rage, toward 
the place where they saw their king stretched, seem- 
ingly lifeless, on the ground. The combat soon ceased 
to be merely defensive on the part of the Macedonians. 
A gate was forced open by some who had entered, and 
numbers poured in, sufficient to overwhelm all resist- 
ance. The only work now remaining for them was that 
of revenge ; and this they executed so diligently, by a 
general massacre of the braieged, that not even a wo- 
man or a child was spared. 

Alexander, as soon as he was rescued, had been 
conveyed to his tent ; and the arrow was at length 
extracted, whether by the physician Critodemus, or, as 
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some accounts went^ by Perdiccas^ who, it was said^ by 
the king’s command^ widened the wound with his sword, 
to make a passage for the barbed steel. But the ex- 
traction was followed by so great a loss of blood, that 
the patient again fainted; and when he recovered his 
senses, it was for some time doubtful whether he could 
survive. The fi^t tidings of the disaster carried to the 
camp near the confluence of the Uydraotes and Acesi- 
nes, represented him as already dead : and the grief 
and alarm they excited in every breast, were a tribute 
of affection and confidence, which might well soothe the 
resentful feelings that had been awakened in him by the 
abrupt termination of his campaign on the ITyphasis. 
The grief of the Macedonians indeed, which broke out in 
'a wailing that spread with the news through the camp, 
was probably in great part selfish, but, even so, highly 
honoured its object ; for it attested, what they were 
not slow to declare in words, that, in their judgment, 
he was the only man in the army capable of leading 
them back safely through the countries which he had 
traversed as a conqueror. It was their despondency 
about their own seemingly forlorn condition, that ren- 
dered them backward to believe the more favourable 
reports which followed, that the king was still living, 
and that there was ground to hope for his recovery. 
Even when a letter from himself announced that he 
should soon be among them, there were many who sus- 
pected that it was a mere artifice of the generals to luU 
their fears. 

When he had regained sufficient strength to bear the 
gentlest motion, he embarked on the Hydraotes, and 
dropped down towards the confluence, not more perhaps 
to quiet the apprehensions of his troops, than, as Curtius 
suggests, to crush the hopes which might have been con- 
ceived from the same cause by the enemy. As he ap- 
proached the camp, he ordered the awning, under which 
he lay at the stem of the galley, to be removed, and, 
when close to the bank, stretched out his hand toward 
the crowd who were there waiting for him, still half 
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doubting what they so eagerly ^shed. This sign of 
life was answered hy a general shout of joy^ and every 
hand was raised ^ not without tears^ in gratitude to hea- 
ven^ or in greeting to the king. A litter was brought for 
him to the landing-place : hut he called for his horse ; 
when he mounted it, the hanks and ai^acent woods 
rang with a fresh peal of applause. a short distance 
from his tent, he alighted, that he might he seen to 
walk: and all pressed round him, to touch, if they could, 
his hands, or knees, or clothes : or at least, if less for- 
tunate, to see and salute him, and to strew his path with 
fiUets and flowers. The congratulations of his ofScers 
in the tent were mingled with remonstrances, as severe 
as might he ventured, on his imprudence. To these he 
listened hut impatiently : as Arrian tliought, because’ 
he knew that they were just : perhaps father because 
he felt that they were misappliied, and that he was mis- 
understood. lie was better pleased with an old Bcpo- 
tian, who cheered him with the remark, that men must 
he proved by their deeds ; adding a line of Aischylus,^" 
rather strangely distorted from its original meaning 
to the effect, that whoever would do, must expect to 
suffer. 

While he waited here to complete his recovery, he 
received an embassy from the Malli, who still remained 
in arms, and the Sudracic. The envoys, a hundred or 
more of their chief men, persons of stately form and 
mien, all riding in chariots, and clad in linen robes 
embroidered with purple and gold, came with magnifi- 
cent presents, to offer their entire submission to the 
conqueror. They spoke of their past resistance not 
without dignity, adding some mention of Dionysus, the 
only invader who had ever before subdued them, which 
they knew would be acceptable to bis successor. They 
declared themselves ready to give hostages, pay tribute, 

1 yat tm mmi irmOin quoted amons other poetical 

apophthegms on Divine rctnbution, by Stobvus, Eel. Ph. 1. 4. S4. It is the 
ftSOtt of the Choeph. 30S., which Klausen suspects may have been 
tne passage Stobsus had before him : the more probably, as rfvfuAi/Msss 
occurs there also a few lines pefore. 
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and receive a satrap al* Alexander's pleasure. He an- 
nexed their countries to the satrapy of Philippus^ and, 
according to Curtius, imposed a tribute on them of the 
same amount as they had paid to the Arachosians : a 
statement hardly consistent either with their boasts of 
independence, or with their recorded actions. For 
security he dem#ded a thousand of their best warriors, 
either as hostages, or, if they were willing, to serve in 
his army. Curtius also describes a magnificent banquet 
at which they were entertained, and which gave rise to 
a single combat — not without its significance, if it 
really occurred — between Dioxippus, an Athenian, and 
a Macedonian named Corragus, in which the Athe- 
nian, who was practised in the games of Greece, armed 
only with a club, overcame his antagonist in the pano- 
ply of the phalanx, tq^ the great displeasure of the 
Macedonians, and of Alexander himself. The ambas- 
sadors soon returned with a band of a thousand men, 
the flower of their nation : they also brought as a free 
^gift 500 chariots, with some of the produce of their 
industry, and among other rarities several tamed lions 
and tigers. Alexander, convinced it seems of their 
sincerity, accepted the chariots, and dismissed the 
hostages. 

During this detention, he had ordered more vessels 
to be built for the transport of his troops, and when he 
felt himself strong enough to prosecute his expedition, 
embarked with a larger force of horse and foot, and 
sailed down to the confluence of the Acesines with the 
Indus, the southern extremity of the Pendjab. At this 
important point he waited some days for Perdiccas, 
who, with a part of the land force, had been engaged 
in the subjugation of an independent tribe, the Abas- 
tani, or Avasthanas. In the interval he received the 
voluntary submission of another free commonwealth, 
the Ossadians, and fresh additions to his fleet from the 
banks of the Acesines. This point of the Pendjab he 
asHgned as the southern limit of the satrapy of Phi- 
lippus, whom he ordered to build a new city &ere. It 
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was to be well provided widi arseiflls ; and he expected^ 
from the peculiar advantages of the site^ that it would 
become a flourishing seat of commerce. The small 
town of Mittun may perhaps stand nearly in its place^ 
but no vestige remains of Alexander's foundation. 
During his stay here^ he was overtaken by his father- 
in-law Oxyartes, who probably came H inform him of 
a revolt which had broken out among the Greek colo- 
nists in Bactria and to complain of the misconduct of 
Tyriaspes^ the satrap of Paropamisus. Tyriaspes was 
deprived of his government, and Oxyartes received it 
in addition to his own. We must therefore suspect 
an error in Arrian's statement, or text, where it is 
related, that Oxyartes was appointed with Peithon satrap 
of the territories to be conquered in the lower course 
of the Indus to the sea. A ^ly of troops, includ- 
ing all the* Thracians, was left with Philippus. Cra- 
terus, with the bulk of the army, and the elephants, was 
landed on the left bank of the Indus, where the country ^ 
opposed the fewest obstructions to his march ; and yet 
his presence was needed to overawe the natives. Alex- 
ander himself sailed down to the chief city of a people 
whose name is variously written: Arrian calls them 
Sogdians. lie transformed their capital into a Greek 
colony,' which he named Alexandria, and probably de- 
signed for the residence of his satrap. Here too he 
built an arsenal, in which he refitted a part of his 
fleet. 

Not very far to the south, lay the territories of a 
powerful prince, whom the Greek writers name Musi- 
canus, from whom, as he had hitherto made no over- 
tures, Alexander had reason to expect active resistance. 
He therefore urged the progress of his fleet, and reached 
the frontier, before Musicanus was aware that be had 

1 Arrian (v IJ.) does not mention thif revolt, the details of which are 
given bv Cun lus (ix 7 ), and asMgni no motive (or the coming of Oxy- 
artes Curtiui places the arrival of Oxyartes later, which indeed would 
be absolutely necessary, if Diodorus is to be believed when he states 
^vii. i)9.) that the revolt was occasioned by the report of Alexander’s 
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quitted the* Sogdian^pital. Dismayed by the sud- 
denness of his appearance, he went forth to meet the 
invader, with royal presents, all his elephants, and sub- 
missive acknowledgements of his fault, which were still 
more graciously received, and placed himself and his 
people at the conqueror's disposal. Alexander was 
struck with admiration by the fertility and opulence of 
the country — which probably far surpassed all the 
regions he had been traversing from the north in the 
luxuriance of its vegetation — and by the capital, traces 
of which may perhaps still be visible near Bukkur. ^ 
He permitted Musicanus to retain his kingdom, but 
ordered a fortress to be built in the city, under the 
superintendence of Craterus, and to be occupied by a 
Macedonian garrison, as a post peculiarly well fitted to 
command the surrounding country. 

Westward of the teil^itory of Musicanus, '^ay that of 
a chief similarly named Oxycanus, or Porticanus^, who 
likewise had kept suspiciously aloof. Alexander, witf) 

‘ only a body of light troops and cavalry, inarched against 
him witli his usual rapidity, and stormed two of his 
cities, in one of which Oxycanus himself was taken, or 
slain. After this, all the other towns submitted without 
resistance. In the adjacent highlands, a chief named 
Sam bus, who, it seems, had courted the coni|ueror’s 
favour through jealousy of Musicanus, as Taxiles 
through fear of Poms, and had lieen invested with the 
title of satrap, when he heard that his enemy was par- 

> Ai Burnca tlihika (i. r>6.) in the rums of Alore, four niiloa ilistant, *' said 
to have been uiice the capital of a iiiighty kiiigcloin," ruled by a Brahmin, 
who waa dctcated and slain by the M<H>lcinB in the bevciuh century. 

> These names are an (*tymoIogical puzzle, tempting from the seeming 
readineks of solution Mr. Williams (p. Sl.'l) thinks that they **potMtto 
the names of the territories gavemed by Ihe^e piuites . because the word 
khawn is constantly found, even to this day^ on the lower Indus : so tha| 
Musicanus might be pro|icrly described as the r.ijah ot Moosh, and Oxy- 
caniit as the rajah of Ouche." I am surprised to find that Ritter, at leasf 
some jrears ago, entertained a simUar opinion ( Asien, xi. 8. |i. 1095 ). Dm 
we not require some better evidence th.it the I urkish title khan (Mirchond 
in Wilken, Chrestomathia tersUa^ ^180, obsenes tSoidsihestanenses 
prinetpem sttum Sehar appellant, qnemadmodum Tut ca Chan, et IntU itas 
dicant) waa in use before the time of Alexander on the lower Indus ? The 
names of the district Sehwan, and the city Larkhaiiu, have suggested other 
not much more satisfhetory conjectures. According to Curtius, the people 
of the northern chief were called Musicani. 
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doi^9 and re-estaUialie^ in hit dhninionaj had become 
alann^ for hie own safety, and had withdrawn from 
his capital) Sindomana. Alexander therefore advanced 
against it, but was received, according to Arrian, with 
every token of sulgection by the friends of tlie absent 
chief, who explained the motive of his flight, and sur* 
rendered his elephants and his treasure)^ Other authors 
had spoken of a laborioua siege, and immense slaughter 
of the barbarians. Arrian only mentions the capture 
of a town which had revolted through the instigation 
of the Bralipins, and that they were put to death. 

The influence of the Brahmins was also very power- 
ful in ^e kingdom of Musicanus, and at his court. It 
seems to have been always directed against the invader, 
who had touched the hallowed soil with impure feet, 
with all the energy of patriotism inflamed by religious 
zeaL During Alexander’s absence, Musicanus was in- 
duced by his priestly counsellors to revolt, in an evil 
hour for him and them, and for the ill-fated land. 
Alexander sent Peithon, the satrap, with a sufficient 
force against the king, who had probably no time to 
collect an army, while he himself overran the country, 
and made himself master of the towns, which he either 
razed to the ground, or curb(9d with citadels and garri- 
sons. ijTOithon brought Musicanus a prisoner, with his 
principu Brahmins ; and Alexander, calculating, as we 
are apt to think, rather too coolly on the effhct of the 
spectacle, ordered them to be crucifled in the most con- 
spicuous manner. 1 We are here unpleasantly reminded 
of Cortes and Pizarro. 

The conquest of the Indus was now nearly complete; 
for the chief of Pattala, named or entitled Moeris'^, whose 
i;^e extended over the Delta of the Indus, came iii 
jMrson to surrender himself and his dominions to the 
cpnqueror. He was directed immediately to retuni to 
ms capital, and make prepqgations for the reception of 

? Mr. Williams however inftinns his readers (p. 314.), that oroteSfy Me 
Aad Sera eharatUriud by atroekms deed*. Vss vlctls ! 

* V. Bohlen (Ind. L p. 9L) seems to suspect that it is a corruption of ths 
IndfsLii title Maha-ri4ch> 

VOL. VZI. B 
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the armament. As no further resistance was to be ap- 
prdiended down to the river's mouthy Alexander here 
divided his forces^ and ordered Craterus^ with three 
brigades of the heavy infantry^ some light troops^ and 
the dephants, accompanied by the disabled Macedonians 
who b^ received permission to return to their native 
land, to take the road to Carmania, through Arachosia 
and Drangiana, no doubt by the pass of Bolan. He 
thus gained the advantage of confirming his authority 
in a part of the empire hitherto but imperfectly 8ub-> 
dued, while he lessened the difficulties of hi|own march 
through an inhospitable region, and spared the veterans 
who might have sunk under its hardships. The rest of 
the land force, in two divisions, he placed under the com- 
mand of Hephffistion and Peithon, who were ordered to 
march down to Pattala on the opposite side of the river ; 
and Peithon was charged with the task of settling colo- 
nies in the fortified towns, and pacifying the country, on 
the way. He himself proceeded with the fleet ; but 
before he had reached the city of Pattala, which stood 
like Tatta, if not precisely on the same site, at the 
northern point of the Delta, he was informed that the 
chief, in a fit of distrust, had taken to flight with the 
greater part of the inha|itant8. In fact, Alexander, 
on his arrival, found the city and its neighl|furhood 
almost utterly deserted. He instantly sent a detach- 
ment of his lightest troops in pursuit of the fugitives, 
and when some were brought in prisoners, bade them 
return to their countrymen, and invite them, with every 
assurance of safety, to come back to their fields and 
dwellings. After a while the greater part of the popu- 
lation resumed their peaceful labours. 

Alexander's first care was to fortify a citadel in l^e 

« n, to form a harbour, and build docks sufficient m 
rge fleet. The superintendence of these works wj« 
committed to Hephtestionn, who had already arrived. 
Parties were sent into the neighbouring districts, where ‘ 
there was a great scarcity of water, to dig wells, and 
otherwise mi^e provision for the passage of troops 
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travellers.^ They were attacked by the natives, and it 
was found necessary to send a stionger force to protect 
them. Nor, it seems, could Alexander procure a pilot 
at Pattala for the voyage which he now meditated to 
the sea down the western branch of the river.^ He 
however embarked, as soon as die works had made 
some progress, in a squadron of his fastest-sailing gal- 
leys, while Leonnatus, with a corps of 8000 foot, and 
1000 horse, began his march along the same side of the 
Delta. On the second day, his voyage was interrupted 
by a gale, which, meeting ^e rapid current of the Indus, 
caused a swell, in which the galleys became unmanage- 
able. Most of them were severely damaged, many 
went to pieces, either afloat, or after they had been run 
aground. While the shipwrights were repairing this 
disaster, Alexander sent a few light troops up the 
fountry, in search of natives wbo might serve as pilots. 
A few were taken, well acquainted with the navigation 
of the river ; and under their guidance he continued his 


* Arrian indeed (vL 18.) layflvoinetiimg more than this; but on the other 
hand very much Icsa than haa been inferred ffrom hia words, particularly 
by Droyaeii, p 4*v. Arrian says, that Alexander sent men into the water- 
less part ol the adjacent country Mr Aw^^ss yinf) to sink wells, 

and to make the land habitable (sines’ll). The numbers sent, as appears 
from the narrative, was not large. Di|ysen however describes Alexander*! 
object to have been nothing less than facilitate the communication be- 
tween l*ltCala and the east of India, and to open It for caravans Oom the 
countries on the Ganges, and ft-om the Deccan.’* But it seems very difficult 
to believe, cither that Alexander had acquired sufficient Information as to 
the geography of India, to form such a plan, or that he had the means of 
executing it The operation described by Arrian could have been mani- 
festly but a very slight and ineffectual beginning of such an undertaking. 
But as little can 1 believe^ that Alexaniler*s main object was to promote the 
cultivation of the country round pattala. His views seem to have been 
conhned, for the time at least, to two points~-the survey ot the mouths of 
the Indus and of the Delta, and the establishment of a commercial inter- 
course with the West 1 therefore suspect that Aman*s arid tract must be 
reterrctl to the Delta, or to the adjacent shores, and that the wells weie 
designed, in the first instance, for the service of the expedition. 

3 A strange fact, not clearly explained by Arrian, or by those who com. 
flent on him. The only reason Arruin assigns is, that the natives hod fled. 
But it seems very iinjirobablc, that Alexander set out before most of tljem 
ftad returned to their homes ; and even less likely, that in the whoit no. 
pulation no pilot could be found ** because the praple of Pattala, and Che 
Indians in general, did not practise navigation ** I'his remark, which is 
Droysen’s, at least cannot be applicable to the rivers. The Indus surely 
was at all times actively navigated by the natives down to its mouth. How 
else are we to account for tlie canal mentioned by Arrian shortly after f 
Pel ha|M too httle attention has been paid to Curtius, who says, that the 
pilots whom Alexander took with him ffrom I'aitala made their escape. 

E 2 
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voyage to the sea. Near the mouthy it still blew so 
hi^ from the sea, that he was fain to take shelter in a 
canal pointed out by the Indians. And here the Ma- 
cedonians were first astonished by the ebb of the tide, 
when they saw their vessels suddenly stranded. They 
were still more amazed and terrified by the fury of the 
reflux — the peculiar terror of the Indian coasts at the 
mouths of the great rivers, but so familiar to the natives, 
that it seems they gave the strangers no warning of it — 
which shattered the galleys which were not firmly im- 
bedded in the mud. After it had been refitted, the 
fleet was moored at an island lower down, numed Cil- 
luta, where water was found, while Alexander, with 
the best sailers, proceeded to explore the moufli, and 
soon came in sight of another island, which lay beyond 
in the ocean ; the term, in this direction, of his con- 
quests and discoveries. That day he returned to 
Cilluta, and made solemn sacrifice, as he gave out, 
according to directions which he had received from 
Ammon.^ On the morrow he touched at the distant 


island, where he celebrated fresh sacrifices, with dif- 
ferent rites, to other deities. Finally he put out to the 
open sea, that he might satisfy himself no land lay 
within view to the south. ^ Here he again sacrificed to 
the sea-god, whose proper^realm he had now entered, 
as well in thankfulness for the prosperous termination 
of one expedition, as to propitiate his favour for that 
which was to be next undertaken. The victims, and 
the golden vessels with which he made the libations, 
were thrown into the sea. He then returned up the 
same arm of the Indus to Fattala, where he found the 
fortifications of the citadel completed, and Peithon ar- 
rived with a very satisfactory report of his operations.^ 


works connected with the harbour were not ye]t 
I, and while they proceeded, under the care of 


Hephestion, he again embarked to explore the eastern 


1 A proof, In Mr. WilUamt's Judment (p. 317.) thator enr/por kts Egyp 
Ham voyage, he had eoaiemplated hi$vu$t to the shores <tfthe eastern ocean. 
One would think the isci might be more eimply explained 
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side of the Delta. He found that the river> before it 
reached the sea^ expanded into a broad gulph. Here 
he left the greater part of the troops, and the smaller 
vessels, with Leonnatus, and then, again entering the 
ocean, which on this side opposed fewer obstacles to his 
passage, landed on the south coast of the Delta with a 
body of horse, and surveyed it to the distance of three 
days* march westward, sinking wells at convenient in- 
tervals. He then returned to his ships, and sailed up 
to Pattala, while a detachment, which was ordered 
likewise to dig for water at every halting-place, marched 
round in the same direction. The gulph he had seen 
appeared to him so important as a naval station, that he 
once more visited it, ordered docks to be built there, 
and magazines, where he laid in four months' provisions 
for the army, and left a garrison to protect them. 

The immediate object of all these preparations and 
precautions was to provide, as far as was practicable, 
for the successful commencement of the voyage of dis- 
covery on which he had resolved to send a squadron 
from the Indus to the Persian gulph. That there was 
an open sea between the two coasts, he could now 
scarcely doubt, though the passage might be difficult 
and dangerous ; and this was the first step toward the 
communication which he wished to establish between 
India and his western dominions. If however we be- 
lieve an account which Arrian gives, on the authority 
of Nearchus himself, it would seem, that when Alex- 
ander first appointed Nearchus admiral of the fleet, he 
had either not yet matured his plan, or did not think 
fit to disclose it. Afterwards, we are informed, he con- 
sulted Nearchus on the choice of an officer to conduct 
the voyage of discovery. Nearchus, as, we should think, 
tnust have been expected, oflered to undertake the^ 
mand himself ; and it appears that there was no 
man in the army whom the king would willingly have 
entrusted with it. We cannot therefore but suspect 
the sincerity of the reluctance, which he is said to have 
expressed, to permit so valued a friend to embark on so 
E 3 
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perilous an adventure. But he desired that the offer 
should be freely made by Nearchus^ for the sake of the 
confidence with which it would inspire those who were 
to be placed under his orders. 

He himself was about to undertake a march along 
the same coasts little less dangerous: one on which, 
according to tradition, the armies of Semiramis and 
Cyrus had perished almost to a man ; and Nearchus be- 
lieved that he was partly stimulated to the enterprise 
by the hope of outdoing these celebrated conquerors, t 
We must however doubt, whether he could have heard 
of these legends in India ; even if they are genuine, 
End did not rather spring out of his own expedition. 
It seems clear, that he had no distinct conception of the 
difficulties he was about to encounter ; and particularly 
that he had not foreseen the length of time he was to 
spend on the road, which was far greater than a calcu- 
lation founded on the most exact measurement of the 
distance would have led him to expect. But at least 
he was not impelled by any childish emulation. He 
had two important objects in view — to provide, as far 
as possible, for the safety of the fleet, and to explore 
and subdue a side of the empire, which was hitherto, at 
most, but nominally subject to him. 

The navigation of the rivers had employed about 
seven months, and nearly four appear to have been spent 
in and near Pattala It was toward the end of August, 
325 , when the preparations were completed for the de- 
parture of both armaments. We are unable to estimate 
the force of either, otherwise than by an uncertain ap- 
proximation. If, however, Alexander invaded India 
with 120,000 men, since be received some reinforcements 
there, we can hardly believe, after every allowance for 
thfi^l^jumbers lost, or left behind in garrisons and colo- 

1 Anr. vL M. Schlouer (L 3. p. 140.) haa stranTCly mistaken Arnan*s 
BlMning, and attnbutei the opinion, that Alexander waa not aware of the 
'AlfBralUoaof theenterprlae, to Ncarchui; whereas it » clear, both ftom 
Arrian and Strabo (tv. p. SSO. Tturhn.) that it waa Nearchua alone, who 
alcribed to him the motive of emulation with Semiramia and Cyrua, adding 
Indeed, oddly enough, that of hla rational anxiety for the lafcty of tho 
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Dies, and for the division under Craterus^ that he re* 
tained fewer than 50^000 under hia own command. As 
to the armament under Nearchus, we have no other guide 
than the list of the galleys equipped on the Hydaspla. 
But probably it did not include so many of that dass.^ It 
is not likely that any larger force would be employed 
on this service^ than might appear necessary to over* 
power resistance on the coast : for it was not undertaken 
without reluctance by the men, though their spirits were 
raised by the appointment of Nearchus, by the careful 
and even splendid equipment of the vessels, and still 
more perhaps by the excursions which the king himself 
had made into the ocean. But Alexander was now 
aware of a natural obstacle, the prevalence of the south- 
west monsoon, which rendered it necessary to postpone 
the departure of Nearchus. Some weeks were still to 
come before the trade-winds would set in from the 
north-east, when they would be perfectly favourable for 
die voyage. It was not however necessary that the 
army should wait so long, but perhaps rather more ex- 
pedient that it should precede the fleet. Nearchus 
therefore was left at Pattda, while Alexander set out on 
his rotum to the West. 

The chain of mountains which descends, west of the 
Indus, from the Faropamisus to the sea, was first to be 
crossed : he then entered the province of Lus, which is 
surrounded on three sides by lofty ranges. lie found 
it divided between two independent tribes, the Arabites 
and the Orites, who were separated from each other by 
a river called the Arabius (the Poorallee, or river of Son- 
meany) ; names which probably preserve a trace of an 
early settlement, formed on this coast by Arabians or 
Phopnicians. At the approach of the invader, the Ara- 
bites, incapable of resistance, yet disdaining submission, 
fled to the adjacent desert: and Alexander did not pbrsue 

1 Droysen (p. 469.^ hat totally mistaken Vincent, who makes the number, 
not of the vessels, but of the men m the thirty >tnree galleys, amount to 
SOOO, exclusive, as he says (Nearch. i. p. SIS,), of those on bc»rd the trans- 
ports. And this teems nearer the truOi than uroysen’s conjerturc^ which 
he himself believes to be more moderate, of 100 vesseif and MOO men. 

B 4 
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them, for he wished to Burprise’ their western neigh-» 
hours, the Orites, who seem to have been t)ie more 
powerful race. On the Arabius, in which he found but 
utfle water, he left the hulk of his army under the com- 
mand of Hephestion, and pushed forward, with a select 
body of troops, towards the coast, where he designed to 
sink wells for the use of the fleet. The coast of the 
Oritis was described by Nearchus as a barren tract, in- 
habited by a race of hairy half-naked savages. But in 
the interior, after a forc^ night-march across a desert, 
Alexander found a more civilised people, and a well cul- 
tivated region, which he overran with his cavalry, not 
however without a formidable resistance : for the natives 
fought with poisoned arrows, and Ptolemy received a 
wound which had nearly proved mortal ; but an anti- 
dote — revealed, it was said, to die king in a dream 
was discovered in time. It is not certain whether there 
was a capital of the country, named Ora, or the people 
lived wholly in villages. But the largest of these, called 
Ramhacia, appeared to Alexander so happily situated, 
tliat he resolved to plant a colony there, and Hephsstion 
was appointed to superintend the progress of the new 
Alexandria. In the meanwhile the king himself, i^ith 
a small body of cavalry, and the lighter troops, rapidly 
advanced toward a difficult pass in the western moun- 
tains, which he learnt was held by an army of Orites 
and Gedrosians. But the mere tidings of his approach 
threw the enemy into such consternation, that the chiexS 
of the Orites came to the camp, and submitted. They 
were directed to exert the\r influence, to restore tran- 
quillity, and recal the fugitives to their dwellings. He 
did not however think it safe to rely on their profes- 
sions. He placed Apollophanes over them as satrap, 
and left Leonnatus, with a body of troops, to wait for 
the e^rival of Nearchus, and in the interval to protect 
the rising city, and secure the obedience of the natives. 

It was perhaps the beginning of October, when he 
penetrated through the pass from which he had driven 
the enemy, into Gedrosia, the southern Mekran. This 
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wild, fearful region has been since but little explored 
by European travellers : but a few of its general fea- 
tures appear to be well ascertained. It is intersected 
with ranges of mountains, some very lofty, runnflg' 
parallel to the coast, but commonly not approaching it 
within ten or twelve miles. The ridges ^mselves are 
rocky and bare ; the intervening plains, for the most 
part, barren wastes, here and there furrowed by deep 
water.courses, which, except in the rainy season, are 
almost dry. Still the interior is in general less arid and 
desolate than the low ground on the coast. ^ Alexander, 
when he entered Gedrosia, sent Thoas, with a party of 
horse, to the sea-side, and received an alarming report 
from him of the maritime district which he visited. He 
had found there only a few wretched fishermen, living 
in stifling cabins, built of s^-shells and the bones of 
whales, or other large fishes, which served for rafters 
and door-posts. Fish, with a small mixture of meal, 
was their common food ; and even the few sheep they 
possessed, had no otlfer. Water they could only pro- 
cure in small quantities, and brackish, as they dug for 
it under the beach. Hence the whole coast of Me- 
kran/ as far as Cape Jask, is called by the Greeks the 
land of the Ichthyophages, or Fish-eaters. It must not 
however be supposed, tliat the foregoing description is 
applicable to the whole tract, which contains some culti- 
viued districts, as it did no doubt in Alexander's time. 

* The report of Captain Grant., vho travened the weitem part of 
Mekran in variuui direction^ (K.inneir’fi Memoir. p.SOS.. foil, and 447.) 
does not convey any such Idea of desolation as the ancients appear to have 
associated with the name of Gedrosia. F It apiiears that the middle parts 
are entirely mountainous, Uivursilicd with valleys and plains, some of 
which are excoodinglv Icrtilc, and others and,*' Again : ** The level plain 
between the sea and the hills produces abundance of pastur^.** ** Cap- 
tain Grant seldom, even in the most iinlrcquented route of Mekran, made 
a march, without meeting one or two flocks of goats and sbe^ amounting 
to (hmn one to two hundred eacli. In the low country he fluently en. 
countered droves of two or three hundred camels, and saw individuals 
possessed of a thousand bead." '* Between Ke|, the capital, and the port 
ofChotiar, the country is hilly, and comparatively speaking well inhabit^** 

It seems however that farther eastward the coast is more gcncnlly barren. 

So in the report of General Malcolm’s native agent, who travelled along 
the coast foom Sonmeany to Chobar (Ktnneir, p.S(]9. and 442.) we hear 
more of and. sandy tracts, and from KeJ to Urboo, a small seaport, distant 
about seven days’ Journey, in an E. & E. direction, the counUy u said to 
he destitute ot vegetation and good w^er. 
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Still the information he received induced him to abandon 
his original intention which was to follow the windings 
*^^the coasts and he took a more inland route. Yet it 
ms that his line of march was seldom more tlian two 
or three days' journey from the sea, and oftener within 
sight of it. 

The heats in this country prevail from March to 
November: when Alexander traversed it, they were 
still excessive, though beginning to subside. To avoid 
this evil, the army generally moved during the night ; 
but it frequently happened, that at day-break it was 
far from the next watering-place, and was com- 
pelled to prolong its march under the burning sun, tor- 
mented by increasing thirst. The sandy wastes indeed 
were not always utterly cheerless. Their sterility was 
often relieved, especially i^seems on the eastern side of 
Gedrosia, by a profusion of aromatic plants i — myrrh- 
trees, from which the Phoenician followers of the camp 
loaded their beasts with the precious gum, and spike- 
nard, which, when trodden under foot, filled the air with 
its fragrance. The wild vigour of nature was also in- 
dicated by venomous reptiles, poisonous plants, and 
thorns of uncommon strength, from which the hares 
could not extricate themselves, and which were found 
annoying even by the cavalry. But far greater hard- 
ships were to be endured, when the army came to wide 
plains, where the sand was fine, and soft, as freshly 
fallen snow, in the day-time so hot as to blister the feft, 
and driven by the wind into long ridges.^ On the top of 
these downs grew a kind grass, which was a' favourite 
lurking-place for serpents, from which they darted forth 
on the unwary passenger. Here numbers of the beasts 
sank under the continued toil of wading through the 

1 Noihlnt of thU kind is noticed in the reports of modem travellers, 
though fne plains are said to he Ocquently overgrown with Jungle, t 

* Arrian'adesciifitlon of the sand-hills (vi. S4.) answers so well to that 
which Pottinger gives of the high waves of soft fine sand which he had to 
cr4M for a distance of about aeventv miles (see his Travels, or Kmnoir's 
Memidr) as to be stronglj confirmed by it. Vet it Is strange th.nt no olwta- 
cle of thb kind Is mentioned as occurring in Mettras, south of the Great 
Sandy Desert. 
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sandy waves. The carriages were for the most part 
broken up^ as they could not be dragged through ; so 
that^ at last^ no means were left of conveying tl^ 
or those whose strength could not nippart i&m to 9 
halting -place. Wretd^ and hopdesswas the condition 
of those^ who^ overcome with fatigue^ lay down to sleep^ 
and, when they woke, found themselves far in the rear. 
And the men, occupied each with his own misery and dan- 
ger, grew cai^less of one another’s sufferings and wants. 

The descriptions of Arrian and Strabo might lead one 
to imagine, that a great part of the march was made 
over such ground. Nevertheless it seems certain, that 
Alexander never crossed any part of the great Sandy 
Desert, which is bounded by the mountains of southern 
Mekran, unless possibly for a short distance near the 
confines of Gedrosia and Cifrmania (Kerman). There 
may however have been some tracts nearer to the coast, 
answering to this description, though hardly of any 
considerable extent, so as not to be avoided by a mode- 
rate circuit. But one or two scenes of this kind would 
leave so deep an impression, that they could not fail to 
become the prominent feature in every narrative. 

The scarcity of water was the great and constantly 
recurring cause of distress. Numbers, both of men and 
beasts, perished through thirst ; and at the outset many 
disasters arose from the impatience with which, when 
they came in sight of water, the foremost crowded to 
it, several ceasing not to drink till they expired. A still 
greater calamity was occasioned by the rising of a small 
stream, on which the army encamped for a night, which 
was suddenly swollen by a fall of rain in the distant 
mountains, into a mighty flood l, and, it is said, drowned 
most of the women and children, and all the remaining 
beasts of burden, and carried away the whole of the 
roy#l baggage, and the arms of many of the soldiers. 
After this occurrence the camp was always pitched at a 

4 

1 It RCill Tcmaini to be explained, bow thU could have happened to late 
in the year. 
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distance from the watering-place. But food was at 
^^^mes equally scarce. The country yields but little 
Iglain: sheep, it seems, are not rare; but the flocks 
iKmld often he driven out of reach. It is however in- 
terspersed with groves of date-trees, which abound 
particularly in the beds of the rivers, and, according to 
Strabo's strong expression, their fruit were the salvation 
of the army. Still the men were sometimes forced by 
hunger to slaughter the beasts of burdelf, pretending 
that they had perished of thirst on the road : and Alex- 
ander was obliged to wink at this license, which indeed, 
iiKthe confusion of the night-marches, could seldom be 
detected. 

It may easily be supposed, that he bore his full share 
in the labours and hardships of the expedition. He 
accompanied his men during their longest marches on 
foot ; and it was perhaps on one of these occasions that 
he gave an example of self-command, which served to 
animate their courage, while it raised him in their 
esteem. After an unusually long and hot march, some 
of the light troops, who 'had been sent in search of 
water, having discovered a little remaining in the bed 
of a torrent, brought some in a helmet, as the most 
precious of all presents, to the king. Alexander, who 
knew how many longing eyes were fixed on him, though 
he was himself parched and faint with thirst, poured 
the delicious draught on the ground. ^ Another time, 
when all the marks of the road had been covered by 
the sand-drifts, the sea was no longer in sight, and the 
guides owned that they had lost their way, he set out, 
with a few horsemen, to seek tlie coast. Five only 
remained with him when he reached it. But having 
discovered that there was here plenty of fresh water to 
be found in the beach, he led the army to the place, 
and for seven days after marched close to the shore. 

> ttkftan expreiMi s doubt whether the occurrence belonged to the 
msicn through Oedrotia, or to the occaiion mentioned voL vi. p. 879. It 
aeeini jpoMlbl^ that it may have happened, under different circumatancea, 
more than once. Plutarch ( Al. 48.) refere it to the pursuit of Darius. 
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The barrenness of the coast inspired him with no less 
anxiety about the safety of the fleets than he felt for the 
troops under his own command^ and his exertions 
provide for its wants were no less unremitting. Frol 
the first district in Gredrosia, where he found pn^ 
visions unusually abundant^ he ordered all that could 
be spared to be transported to the sea-side^ in packages 
■eal^ with his own signet. But the escort entrusted 
with this coavoy were themselves so pressed by hunger 
on the way^ that they were compelled to break the 
royal seal, and to consume the whole stock. Another 
supply was afterwards transmitted under the care of 
Cretheus : and again Telephus was sent with a small 
quantity of meal. Parties were also detached up the 
country for the same purpose ; and the natives were 
directed to bring down all that could be procured of 
corn, dates, and sheep. 

Two months were spent in the march from Ora to 
Pura, the capital of Gedrosla.! The time seems great, 
compared with the direct distance, especially as the 
army was often forced to make very long marches from 
one station to another, and we hear of none but the 
ordinary luits. It is probable however that, though 
the road was only once lost, it was generally very wind- 
ing, since both the difficulty of the ground, and the 
scarcity of provisions, often rendered a circuit necessary. 
Even at Pura, the position of which is unknown, Alex- 
ander seems to have allowed his troops but a short re- 
pose, before he advanced into Carmania. He had 
several motives to urge his progress — to meet Graterus, 
to gain tidings of Nearchus, and perhaps also to prevent 
the disturbances, which were likely to arise from reports 
of his own danger, and to ascertain the state of affairs 
in the provinces from which he had been so long absent. 

^ It has been commonly aiiumed, that this Is Pureg — now a miserable 
Tillage** Kinneir, p. 907. But the name does not seem sufficient evidence. 
Bunpore, situate in a district which ** produces grain in such abunf.:;^ r.: 
to supply the neighbouring country,*' might seem to have a better <nlnn& 
and s small town, named rabura, lies sixteen miles from it to the N. £4 
Klnnelr.pkSia 
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For he had already reason to suspect that some of his 
officers in distant governments hiul abused his confi- 
dence : as at Pura he was induced to remove Apol- 
l^hanes for neglect of duty ^ ; though it seems that 
before the satrap learnt his disgrace^ he bad atoned for 
his fottlt by death on a field of battle. On the road to 
Carmania> Alexander received despatches from Taxiles 
and Porus^ announcing the death of Abisares^ and of 
Pbilippusj who had been murdered by some of his own 
mercenaries. His Macedonian guards however had 
remained faithful^ and punished the assassins. Alex- 
ander directed Taxiles^ and Eudemus, the commander 
of the Thracians left with Philippus^ to take charge of 
the province^ until a new satrap shodd have been ap- 
pointed. The son of Abisares was permitted to succeed 
his father; h 

In Carmania the army found a delightful change in 
the face of nature^ and a striking contrast to the Gedro- 
sian wilderness : a country which the ancieum describe 
as uncommonly fertile^ a^unding in fruit, especially 
grapes of extraordinary size*, and watered by copious 
streams. This description is still applicable to some 
districts of Kerman, though they are separated from 
each other by many desert tracts. Craterus arrived soon 
after, safe and victorious, having quelled an insurrection 
in Arachosia, and brought two of chiefs of the rebels 
Ordanes and Zariaspes, with him in chains. It is a 
little surprising and suspicious, that we hear nothing 
of the hardships and dangers that beset his march: 
though as his road, unless he made an enormous circuit. 


* The conjecture, that this Apollq>hane8 was a difiierent person fhnn 
the satrap, who had been left in Oritis, may be alleweii to sink into oblivion, 
with the hundreds of others, as confldentfv and groundlessly thrown out. 
In the work where it occurs. On the other hand, we are not informed, 
what the points were as to which Apollophanes had neglected his duty. 
The instructions menuoned by Arrian (vl i2.) relate only to the fleet, and 
to the administration of Oritis : nor u it easy to understand how it was in 
the power of Apollophanes to provide for the subsistence of the army dur. 
big ite march through Oedrosia. It does not aiqiear, how any convey he 
m^t have sent could have overtaken Alexander. 

^^trabo*s description (xv. p. 315.) reminds us of the grapes of Canaan. 
The clusters, he say^ were three feet long. A convivial UMge of the Cai. 
—anlaiM is mentionea by Posidonius (Atben. it. 24.). 
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lay aorosa a part of the Great Sandy Desert^ it might 
have been supposed that with the elephants and the 
heavy baggage^ he must have had more to encounter 
than Alexander, The plenty that now prevailed in tlAi 
camp was increased by the arrival of a large convoy^ 
brought by Stasanor, satrap of Ariana^ and Pharisnaanes, 
son of the Parthian satrap Phrataphemes^ who^ either 
in compliance with the king's orders^ or of their own 
accord, hearing of the dangerous route he had taken 
came to meet him with a long train of camels^ and 
other beasts, laden with provisions. Alexander distri- 
buted all among his troops. Their losses were thus 
partly repaired, their wants abundantly supplied ; their 
sufferings might be considered as at an end. We can- 
not wonder that, in the enjoyment of pleasures from 
whikh they had been so long debarred, ^ey abandoned 
themselves to some excesses, perhaps only following the 
example of their chiefs and of Alexander himself : and 
this was^robably the main ground of fact for the ex- 
aggeratira of later liters, who described his march 
through Carmania, as a continued revel, in which be 
imitated the festive procession with which his divine 
predecessor 4iad returned from his Indian conquests. 
He was now also joined by three generals, Cleander, 
Sitalces, and Heraco^, who commanded the forces left 
in Media with Parmenio, and had brought with them 
the greater part of their troops. They too perhaps 
wished to make a display of loyal zeal, but they were 
called upon to answer charges of gross misconduct ; and 
Cleander and Sitalces were immediately convicted, and 
put to death. It appeared that they had plundered 
temples, ransacked ancient tombs, and sacrificed the 
honour of noble families to their lust. If we may 

1 Arrian represents their coining as a spontaneous movement. But. ac- 
cording to Curtius (ix. 10. 17>) and Diodorus (xvii. 105.) thev were only 
obeying orders which Alexander had sent, when he began to be distresked 
by the scarcity of provisions in Gedrosia. This would confirm the opinion, 
that he was before ignorant of the nature of the country. But hdhtuiy 
have sent the orders sooner. 

s Curtius adds Agatho to the number : but we do not hear what became 
of him. 
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belieye Gurtius^ Alexander also put to death 
600 of the soldiers, who had been their instn^ntei^ m . 
these acts of yiolence. Heraco was afterwaxt^ con^ 
demned on another similar charge. 0 f- 

There can be no doubt that in these cases ^e pu^ 
nishlient was deserved. But anotlier execution! is said 
hj Curtius to have taken place in Carmania, for which 
he charges Alexander with cruelty. Aspastes, the sa- 
trap of the province, though he came to meet the king 
on his arrival, and was at first graciously received, was 
put to death, on a suspicion of treasonable designs, 
formed in Alexander’s absence.^ , This, according to 
^"the.view entertained by Curdus, and by several other 
writers, both ancient and modern, would be the first 
indication of an unhappy change which was beginning 
to show itself in Alexander’s character: an e*ct, 
either of his uninterrupted prosperity, or, as others 
have conceived, of the pardal failure and disappoint- 
ment which he had experienced in India. W^eed not 
stop to inquire which of these causes is the nmre pro. 
ba^, since the alledged effect seems to be extremely 
doubtful. We shall indeed meet with other instances, 
in which there is ground to suspect, thaflthe was not 
exempt from passion, which hurried him into hasty 
decisions, in the administration of justice. But we 
cannot infer that any change had taken place in hia 
character. He appears to have been always quick in 
resentment, and rather generous than either merciful or 
scrupulously just. He was now no doubt highly pro- 
vok^ by the audacity with which his officers had vio- 
lated their duty in his absence, as if certain that he 
would never return, and was hence inclined to lend a 
favouring ear to such accusations : and his indignation 
was prolMbly heightened by the conviction, which must 


> Hie auA might neem doubtful, if it rested on no authonty better than 
Cttitiui. But Arrian, though he does not mention it in his history, teems 
dearly to allude to It in bis Iruliah 3^* where he says, that the satrap of 
CanMia nnAivr^au mmrk rgirrmfip 'AX({«iiSfw iwhmieder indeed in. 
terpm this expreuion to mean, Aad gone out^qffiee^ and refers it to the 
ttmoral of Siburtlua : but be supporte his opinion only by most irrelevant 
quotatiena. 
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have been forced on him by these occurrences, that, from 
the moment of his death, had it happened, his vast 
emphe would at once have fallen in pieces. Still cruelty, 
in the most odious sense of the word, wanton injustice, 
was always foreign to his nature: nor have we any 
proof, that his temper had become in other respects 
harsher, or less even, than before his Indian expedition.^ 

In the mean while he was in painful uncertainty, and 
was giving way more and more to gloomy thoughts, as 
to the fate of Nearchus and the fleet. They were at 
length dispelled by tidings, that Nearchus had landed 
on the coast of Carmania, within a few days* march of 
the camp. The bearer of the news was the governor 
of the maritime district in which the event had oc- 
curred. Some of the men belonging to the fleet, in an 
exci|rsion up the country, had fallen in with one of 
Alexander's soldiers, and learnt from him, that the king 
was encamped only flve days* march from the sea : by 
him Nearchus was brought to the governor, who has- 
tened to me camp with the joyful tidings. Alexander 
sent party after party with means of conveyance for 
Nearchus. Some of his messengers proceeded but a short 
distance, and returned without intelligence. Others 
went farther, but lost the road. He began to suspect 
that he had been deceived, and ordered the governor to 
be arrested. Meanwhile Nearchus had hauled up his 
vessels on shore, and had fortified a naval camp, where 
he left the greater part of his men, and set out, with 
Archias, his second in command, and flve or six com- 
panions, to seek the king. On their way they met one 
of the parties which had been sent ^vlth horses and 
carriages in search of them. But so great was the 
change made in their appearance by the hardships of 
the voyage, that, even when they inquired the road to 
the camp, they were not recognised by their country- 

1 Droyspn’s pirturo (p.486.) of the 'state of Alexander's mind: ‘*the 
period of effort and atruKgle had gone by, the enthusMbm of youth and 
hope was cooled, &c.” leccis to be drawn purely from imagination, and to 
be InconMfctcnt with the vaat enteniriaes in which we find nim engaged to 
the end of big life. 

VOL, VIL 
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men^ until, on the sup^gestion of Archias, they made 
themselves known. Some now hastened to inform 
Alexander of their approach. When he heard of the 
smallness of their number, he concluded that the fleet 
was lost, and that they were the only survivors. But 
their 4irrival cleared up all mistakes, and diffused uni- 
versal joy. 

The details of the voyage would .be foreign to our 
purpose. Nearchus had been forced to begin it, before 
the winds had become favourable, by tlie hostility of 
the Indians at Pattala ; and though he waited four and 
twenty days on the Arabite coast, he afterwards lost 
three of liis vessels in the adverse monsoon. On the 
coast of Oritis he met Leonnatus, who, after Alexan- 
der’s departure, had been obliged to defend himself 
against the combined forces of the natives and their 
allies. He had gained a great victory with the loss of 
few men : the satrap Apollophanes was among the slain. 
From Leonnatus, according to the king’s orders, Near- 
chus received a supply of corn sufficient for ten days, 
and exchanged some of his least active sailors for better 
men from the camp : but it docs not appear that he 
lighted upon any of the magazines destined by Alexan- 
der for his use. After manifold hardships and perils, 
from the monsters of the deep, the barrenness of the 
coast, the hostility of the barbarians, ami from the 
timidity and despondency of his own crews, he at length, 
with the ajd of a Gedrosian pilot, reached the mouth of 
the Persian Gulph. When they came in sight of Ara- 
bia, Onesicritus — with what view is not perfectly clear 
— urged the admiral to strike across, and steer to the 
south. Nearchus however prudently refused to deviate 
from the king’s instructions, and finally landed near the 
mouth of the river Anamis (Ibrahim), not far to the 
east of the isle of Ormuz. 

Alexander now celebrated these happy events with 
a solemn festival, which, as usual, was enlivened by 
gymnastic and musical contests : and perhaps the poets 
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who Tied with one another on thia occasion^ as well at 
the spectacle itself, may have contributed to the origin 
of the fables about his Bacchanalian pomp. In the 
triumphal procession Nearchus was the foremost object 
of congratulation and applause. The king then con- 
sulted with him as to the remainder of the voyage. 
Alexander may now have been in earnest, when he 
begged him not to expose himself to further danger and 
hardship with the fleet, which some other ofScer might 
conduct to the mouth of the Tigris ; but he gladly and 
thankfully complied with the admiral's request, that he 
might be allowed to complete the glorious undertaking, 
which he had already brought to a point where it be- 
came comparatively safe and easy. He was accordingly 
dismissed with a small escort. The state of the country 
was still so unsettled, that he was attacked on his way 
to the sea by the Carmanians, who were in open revolt 
and had seized all the strongholds. According to Ar- 
rian, this insurrection was excited by the changes that 
had been made in the. government of the province. For 
Siburtius, who succeeded Aspastes, had just been re- 
moved to the satrapy of Oedrosia, and Tlepolemus ap- 
pointed in his room. In his history Arrian does not 
mention this rebellion, and perhaps Alexander did not 
think it important enough to require that he should 
suppress it in person.^ He now divided his forces. 
The main body he committed to Hepha^stion, who, as 
it was winter, was ordered to move along the shore 
of the Persian Gulph, where the climate at this season 
w'as mild, and provisions plentiful, and to join him 
at Susa. He himself, with a small division of light 
troops and cavalry, took the upper road through Pasar- 
gadss and Persepolis. 

In Persis too he found that affairs had gone but ill 

1 In tne speech which Arrian puts into his mouth at the mutiny, he 
aays of himiielt srfMwnira/Mf.sr, which, but for theri>ahon given 

in a precidiiig note, miglit seem to imply that it had never before 
been subject to him. But the expression may relate to the rebellion, 
whether it was quelled by Alexander himself, or by Tlcpolcmua. 

F 2 
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in his absence. The satrap Phrasaortes was dead^ and 
a noble Persian^ named Orxines^ according to Curtins 
a descendant of Cyrus^ and a man of large hereditary 
possessions^ had ventured to assume the government^ 
professing however none but loyal intentions^ perhaps 
being the only person to whom the province would 
quiedy have submitted : and he came to meet the king 
with a magnificent display of costly presents. Alexan- 
der seems to have betrayed no displeasure at his usur- 
pation^ but was exceedingly incensed by the discovery, 
that the sepulchre of Cyrus at Pasargads had been 
defaced and pillaged. The offender was not immediately 
named. The Magians who had the care of the sacred 
inclosure, were examined, and put to the torture, but 
revealed nothing. It was not until the army reached 
Persepolis, that Orxines was charged with this and other 
acts of sacrilege, and with arbitrary executions, and 
being convicted, according to Arrian, on clear evidence, 
was condemned to death. Curtius however asserts, 
that he was innocent, and fell a victim to calumny and 
court intrigues : and it must be owned, that if we be- 
lieve what is said of his birth and his wealth, the 
charge of sacrilege seems scarcely crcfliblc : especially 
as the tomb of Cyrus at least appears to have been rified 
by a Macedonian, named Polymachus. Alexander had 
before resolved to confer the satrapy of Persis on Peu- 
cestes, whom he had already, in Carmania, raised to 
the dignity of somatophylax, as a reward for his great 
service in India. Peucestes had also distinguished 
himself in another way, not quite so honourable to him: 
by the readiness with which he adopted the barbarian 
usages ; and when he was appointed satrap, he assumed 
the Median dress, began to study the Persian language, 
and in all points formed his court on the native model. 
By these proceedings he both won the hearts of the 
people, and rose in favour with his master. A more 
jealous prince might perhaps have suspected him of 
^bitious projects. But Alexander was too well 
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pleased with his obsequiousneBs^ or dexterity^ and hoped 
that his example might he followed by others among 
his Macedonian nobles. 

From Persepolis^ where he could not now view the 
ruins of the palace without regret and self reproach — 
a sign that his better feelings had not lost their strength 
— he proceeded^ without further delay^ to meet He- 
phtestion and Nearchus^ at Susa^ H^ich he designed for 
the scene of several important transactions. 
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FROM ALEXANDER'! RETURN TO SUSA TO HIS DEATH. 

Alexander inig|it now be said to have returned into the 
heart of jhis dominions; since the Indus^ the laxartes, 
and the Nile^ had become Macedonian rivers. It was a 
question at that time of great importance to the whole 
civill^ world j what were the plans now floating in the 
imagination of the youthful conqueror, if not yet reduced 
to a settled purpose. His character and past achieve- 
ments naturally excited an expectation of enterprises 
still morsiiextraordinary. None, perhaps, not absolutely 
impracticable, could he thought too great for his am- 
bition, or too arduous for his adventurous spirit. Some 
of those attributed to him however could only have 
been deemed probable by persons who were incapable of 
duly estimating the sagacity and prudence which guided 
even his boldest undertakings. It was believed bv many, 
that he designed to circumnavigate Arabia to the head 
of the Red Sea, and afterwards Africa; then, entering 
the Mediterranean by the Pillars of Hercules, to spread 
the terror of his arms along its western shores, and finally 
to explore the northern extremity of the lake Mteotis, 
and, if possible, discover a passage into the Caspian Sea. 
These reports were not altogether without a visible 
foundation. They seem to have arisen out of the simple 
fact, that Alexander, on his return from India, prepared 
to equip a fleet on the Euphrates,. and sent orders to 
Phoenicia for vessels to be built there and transported to 
Thapsacus; thence to fall down the river to Babylon, 
where a harbour was to be formed, capable of contain- 
ing 1000 galleys pf war. That a great armament there- 
fore was to collected, for some operations which 
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were to begin in the Persian Gulph^ was sufficiently cer- 
tain: and Alexander also gave proofs that his views were 
directed toward Arabia^ for he sent three expeditions to 
survey its coasts: firsts a vessel under the command of 
ArchiaS; the companion of Nearchus^ who however did 
not even venture to cross over to the Arabian side of the 
Persian Gulph^ but stopped short gt one of the islands : 
Androsthenes, who was afterwards sent out with another 
vessclj did a little more — he sailed for a short distance 
along the coast. The boldest of the adventurers was a 
Cilician, named Hiero^ who advanced much further in 
the same direction: but his courage and perseverance 
were at length overcome by the vast range of t^A coast, 
which exceeded all his expectations: and on hi^^rc^rn 
he reported that Arabia was nearly as large as India. 
Yet it would seem^ from Arrian s account, that even he 
had not doubled the Cape seen by Nearchus. 

It can hardly be supposed that Alexander hid resolved 
to attempt the conquest of Arabia, while he was con- 
scious that he knew so little about the nature and extent 
of the country, especially as the information which he 
might obtain as to the interior cannot have been en- 
couraging. But it is not the less probable that discovery 
and co%(]uest in this quarter were the objects which, 
henceforth to his death, chiefly occupied his thoughts: 
for the spirit of disco vqj’y was here stimulated by a clear 
prospect of great advantages to be derived from a mari- 
time communication between Egypt and India. To 
ascertain whether it was possible to open one, and to 
Becul% it, if not by conquests, at least by colonies planted 
on the Arabian coast, was a design certainly suited to 
Alexander's genius, and worthy of his ambition; and 
this appears to have been the first destination of the new 
armament. That another expedition to India had pre- 
sented itself to his mind, is implied in this supposition, 
but that it was the immediate object of his preparations 
we tiiid no reason to believe. On any other projects 
which he may haVe entertained, it w^uld be still more 
idle to speculate. 

F 4 
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For some time after his return^ his attention wu 
groAed by different cares. From every side be continned 
to receive fresh complaints of the excesses committed 
by his satraps and other officers^ during his absence, and 
firesh proofs that many of them aimed at establishing an 
independent authority. The indignation of the people 
was especially provoked by the spoliation of the sacred 
buildings. It is probable, that in almost every case 
such outrages on the national feelings proceeded from^ 
the reckless cup^ity of the Macedonians, though the 
native gqgernors may have abused their powers as grossly 
in other {||ltters. Not unfrequently perhaps they had 
connived at the misconduct of the Macedonian officers 
un^ifSieir command, as we may suspect to have been 
the case with Orxines and the above-mentioned Poly- 
machus, who is described as a man of high rank. So 
Abulites, the satrap of Susa, and his son Oxathres, were 
put to fl^th, it is said, for neglect of duty: it would 
seem too hastily, for Alexander ran Oxathres through the 
body with his own sarissa : but it was the Macedonian 
Heraco who had plundered the temple at Susa. Such 
proceedings may have been the main cause of an insur- 
rection which had broken out in Media, but was sup- 
pressed by the satrap Atropates, who brought it^uthor, 
a Median named Baiyaxes, and sevefal of his pAtizans, 
to Pasargads, where they suflbred death. Baryaxes had 
assumed the erect cidaris, and ftie title of king of the 
Medes and Persians, a step to which he was probably 
encouraged by the popular discontent which had been 
excited by the extortion and insolence of the straiigers. 
Alexander was still more deeply wounded by another 
example of disloyalty, which was aggravated by foul in- 
gratitude and led to important consequences. 

We have seen, that before he came to the throne, 
some of his friends had been banished from Macedonia, 
because they had taken his side in his quarrel with his 
fhther.^ Among them was Harpalus. All were after- 

1 Vol. vi.n.82. Wiethe name of Laomedonihould have been added 
from Arrian, U1.& ^ 
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wards rewarded with high promotion : Harpalus^ whose 
firaroe was not sufficiently .robust for military service^ 
was entrusted with the office of treasurer. Yet, a 
fittle before the battle of Issus, he had fled to Greece, 
having no doubt been guilty of embezzlement But 
even this offence did not deprive him of the king's 
favour. Alexander not only induced him to return by 
a promise of pardon, but afterwards restored him to the 
trust which he had so flagrantly abused, and, on the 
death of Mazeus, raised him to one ^ the most im- 
portant posts in the einpiiS0> Babylonim^atrapy. 
The man probably, beside ^e doubtful iHllPt of his 
early services, possessed some pleasing talents whi(^won 
his master's partiality; and Alexander committSl4io 
greater mistake in this choice, than in the appointment 
of the Egyptian satrap, Cleomenes. Harpalus was not 
more greedy than lavish of money; and, as the king's 
return from the far East grew more and more Mopeless, 
he threw off all restraints, treated the revenues of his 
rich province and all he could exact from it as his own, 
and squandered them in a luxury which seems to have 
rivalled that of the Persian kings. We read of flsh 
brought from the Persian Gulph for his tabled, and of 
his strug^es with nature to fill his gardens at Babylon 
with ex<mc plants.'^ These however were his most 
innocent pleasures. T^e Babylonians were forced to 
surrender their wives and children to his boundless 
lust, which he moreover indulged with a peculiar kind 
of capricious ostentation. He sent for Pythionice, the 
most qilebrated of the Athenian courtezans, and caused 
her to be received at Babylon with royal honours, and 
after her death erected two monuments to her memory, 
one at Babylon, the other in Attica, at a cost of 
200 talents^ — the Babylonian monument in the form 
of a temple, where he ordered her to be honoured, 

1 DIodor. xvii. 108. 

3 Plut. Al. 35. . 

3 Theopompus in Athen. xiii. 87. Plutarch howjipr (Phor. S2.) lajri 
that the one in Attica cost but thirty talenta, and tHR it did not look as if 
■0 much had been laid out on it. 
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under the title of her patron goddess, with sacred rites. 
Her successor, Glycera, a native of Athens, he treated 
with no less extravagant homage, lodged her in the 
royal palace at Tarsus, dedicated a bronze statue to her 
in Syria, by the side of bis own, and in a place where 
he was about to erect one of Alexander himself, and 
forced the people to salute her as a queen. For her 
sake, and probably likewise with an eye to the need he 
might have of Athenian protection in a reverse of 
fortune, he sei^ a large present of corn to the Athe- 
nians, who requited it with their franchise. An account 
of these proceedings was sent to Alexander by the his- 
CoriaB.Theopompus, in a letter of which some h'agmcnts 
hivrteen preserved ^ : but Alexander had probably re- 
ceived earlier information of them from other quarters. 
When Harpalus heard of the king’s safe return, and of 
the severity with which he had punished similar of^ 
fences, lie despaired of forgiveness, seized all the trea- 
sure he could collect, which amounted to 5000 talents, 
took 6’pOO mercenaries into his pay, and, ^ying to the 
western coast, sailed over to Athens. He was forced 
indeed, after a time, as we shall see, to quit the city ; 
but he staid there long enougli, and was sufficiently well 
received, to excite bitter resentment in A^xander’s 
mind against the Athenians. The king’s confidence in 
Harpalus was so strong to thq last, that he imprisoned 
Ephialtes and Cissus, who brought the news of his 
flight, as guilty of calumny. ^ 

It was necessary not only to soothe the people by the 
punishment of such offences, but, if possible, to^irevent 
their recurrence. It seems to have been for this end 
that Alexander sent orders to all his Asiatic satraps, to 
dismiss the Greek mercenaries whom they had taken 
into their service, in whom they probably found their 
most willing instruments for every act of violence, as 
well as encouragement to hope for impunity. That 

1 Athen. xiii. 67. '£r 'm trsif *AXit<Bv9(#i) In what relation 

.hte letter stood to 4work of Theo|K>mpus qumed bv Athenicus, xiii 50. 
jnder the title '£» rui Xiett wum^ne, it Is dilHcuU to conjecture. 

» PluL AL 41. 
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Alexander really issued this order, cannot be doubted ; 
as we shall have occasion hereafter to observe some ef> 
fects which resulted from it. It cannot however have 
been his intention to aUow these adventurers to roam at 
large over Asia, where they might be expected not only 
to commit numberless disorders, but likewise to lend 
their aid to every attempt that might be made against 
his government, and to hold out a constant temptation 
to the disaffected. AVe have therefore in the case itself 
confirmation of a statement, otherwise not resting on very 
high authority, that he designed to plant colonics in 
Persia with these disbanded troops.^ The plan indeed, 
if it was formed, seems to have failed, at least 
greater number. The Greek soldiers, so long as tb^y 
could find employment, were perhaps seldom inclined 
to exchange their military habits for peaceful occupa- 
tions, and at least were generally averse from the thought 
of a settlement so far from ^eir native land t as had 
been already proved by the example of those who had 
been left in Bactria,'who not long after rose against 
the satrap, seized the citadel of Bactria, drew a part of 
the natives into their revolt, and set out in a body for 
Europe. This however only shows that there was a 
difficulty^ be overcome. The project attributed by 
Pausanias to Alexander, is not the less in perfect har- 
mony with his general policy, and appears, in fact, as 
we shall see, to have been partly carried into effect. 

But such precautions as these were barely sufficient 
to maintain tranquillity for the present: much more 
was needed for the future. All that he had observed 
since his return appears to have strengthened his pre- 
vious conviction, that his empire, to be permanent, 
must be established on a new basis. And at Susa he 
began a series of measures, tending, in their remote 
consequences, to unite the conquerors with the con- 
quered, so as to form a new people out of both, and, in 
their immediate effects, to raise a new force, independent 


> Pam. L 25. 5. ^Avotzireu it Uiff/ia 
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alike of Macedonian and of Persian prejudices^ and en- 
tirely subservient to his ends. The first of these mea- 
sures was a great festival^ in which he at the same time 
celebrated his own nuptials with Statira, the eldest 
daughter of Darius (who now^ it seems^ took the name 
of Arsinoe^) and those of his principal officers with 
Persian and Median ladies of the noblest families. We 
find an intimation^ that some address was needed^ before 
the preliminaries could be arranged^; and this, from 
the known temper and views of the Macedonian generals 
we can easily believe. The king's example had no doubt 
the greatest weight in overcoming the aversion which they 
must have felt to such an alliance. The liberality with 
whi^ he portioned their brides out of his treasure, also 
had its effect : and their pride was flattered by the con- 
descension with which he placed them on a level with 
himself in the ceremony. Hephecstion jeceived the hand 
of Drypetis, Statira's sister : it was Alexander's express 
wish that his friend's children should be related to his 
own. Craterus was wedded to Amastris, a niece of 
Darius ; Perdiccas to a daughter of the satrap Atropates ; 
Ptolemy and Eumenes, to two daughters of Artabazus. 
For Nearchus Alexander chose the daughter of Mentor 
by Barsine, a mark of distinguished favour, since he 
himself had admitted the mother to his bed, and already 
had a son by her, on whom he had bestowed the name 
of Hercules, and who afterwards became a competitor 
for the throne. To Seleucus he gave a daughter of the 
Bactrian chief Spitamenes. These are the only names 
recorded by Arrian, but the whole number of the officers 
who followed the king's example amounted to nearly a 
hundred. It was not less important for his object that 
above 10,000 of the private Macedonians had either 

1 Thfa it Droysen*8 conjecture, which seeniB happily to explain the vari- 
ationa in the naine,which we find in Arrian vii. 4. (compared with Photius, 
p. 686, 687.) and other authors. Aristohulus related, that Alexander also 
married Parysatis, daughter of Ochus. There was probably some found, 
ation for this statement : but we hear nothing more ol Parysatis, and Alex- 
ander certainly never placed her on a level with Statira. 

* Diodorus, xvii. Iw. Ueun. Compare Arrian, vii. 6. 
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already formed a connecdon^ or were now induced to 
enter into one, with Asiatic women. To render it solemn 
and binding, a list was taken of their names, and a mar- 
riage portion was granted to each. 

The wealth of Asia and the arts of Greece were com- 
bined to adorn the spectacle with a splendour and beauty 
worthy of the occasion. A gorgeous pavilion was erected, 
probably on a plain near the city, capable of containing 
not only the bridal party, but the guests whom the king 
had invited to the banquet.^ It was supported by pillars 
sixty feet high, glittering with gold, silver, and precious 
stones, and was hung and spread with the richest tis- 
sues. Ninety-two chamberb, magnificently furnished, 
were annexed to the building : and an outer court ap- 
pears to have been inclosed by a partition, likewise hung 
with costly tapestry, for the reception of the 10,000 
newly-married soldiers, each of whom received a golden 
vessel for his libation, and of the strangers who had 
been drawn by business or curiosity to the court. In 
the fore-ground without, tables were spread for the rest 
of the immense multitude. The nuptials were solemn- 
ised according to Persian usage. A separate seat was 
assigned to each pair : all were ranged in a semicircle, 
to the right and left of the royal throne. When the 
last libation had been announced by a flourish of trum- 
pets to the multitude without, the brides entered the 
banquet-hall, and took their places. The king first gave 
his hand to Statira, and saluted her as his consort ; 
and his example was followed by the rest. This, it 


> That the tent de^rribed by Chares (Athensus, xii 54. ^lian, V. ft 
vni 7 ) as erected for the mamaite-fcast, is the same with that described an 
the king'8 ordinary tent lor solemn audiences by Phylarchus (Athcii. xii. 
55. /Elian, V II ix. 3 ) may be roiisidcrcHl as nearly certain. Droysen 
(p 493 ) concludes, that the roval tent was httetl up fur the wedding>lcast. 
It scem^ more probable, lh.it one was built for that oicahioii ('hares dis- 
tingui'.hcs the eTxof, or inner tent, iii which the tables were laid for the 
bridegrooms and the king’s guests, trom the in which, according to 
him, the whole army, with the crowd of strangers, was entertained. But 
th^r an inclosure was made to contain ho vast a muUitude, stvins highly 
improbable. The ci/Xq appears to have liceii destined tor the Macedonian 
bridegrooms of lower rank. Oroysen takes no notice of the outer court, 
but bupimscB that tablei were laid in the tent lor 9000 persons, all of distin- 
guished rank. 
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seems, completed the nuptial ceremony. The festi- 
vities lasted five days, which were filled up with a 
variety of entertainments ; among the rest, musical and 
dramatic performances of Greek artists, and feats of 
Indian jugglers.^ Alexander's subjects from all parts 
of the empire vied with each other in the magnificence 
of their ofiPerings to the king: and the value of the 
crowns which he received on this occasion is said to have 
amounted to 1 5,000 talents. 

We may here mention another spectacle which was 
exhibited at Susa, probably soon after the king's arrivd, 
not less to the astonishment of the natives than of the 
Greeks. The Indian philosopher Calanus hail accom- 
panied the army thus far.'^ He had become a favourite 
with Alexander, and with several of his officers ; was 
frequently a guest at the royal table, and sometimes even 
ofiered political advice to the king.^ On the road to 
Susa, he was visited for the first time, at the age of 
seventy-three, with symptoms of disease. He disdained, 
as perhaps Plato would have done, to submit to the use 
of medicine and change of diet for the sake of a few 
more years of sickly life ; and resolved, while his mind 
was still clear and his spirit unbroken, to drop his mortal 
load, and ascend to a higher sphere. He wished to 
solemnise this his last act according to the custom of 
his country, and requested the king to direct a funeral 
pile to be piepared for him. Alexander endeavoured 
in vain to divert him from his purpose, and at last 
ordered Ptolemy to make the necessary arrangements. 

1 HeivfiutTwrc/a), Athpn. xn. 54. 

* Straho (xv. £{00 Tauchn.) says that he fell ill at Fasarffadne, and put an 
end to his life : which seems to imply that this was the scene of his death : 
and Arrian evil. 3 ) appears likewise to tix it in Pcrsis. But, aa Droysen 
observes, his mention of Nearehus and the elephants as presenv^t the fu- 
neral, clearly proves that it cannot have taken place before the reunion of 
the forces at Susa. And so we find Diodoius, in this instance, apparently 
rather more accurate than Strabo or Arrian ; fur, according to him, it was 
about tlie time that Alexander reached the frontiers of Susis, that Calanus 
burnt himself, xvii. 107. 

3 To illustrate the danger of Alexander’s expeditions into remote regions, 
Calanus, it is said, laid a dry hide on the ground, and showed, that when 
any comer was nressed the other parts were raised, but when the pressuio 
was applied to the emtre, the whole was kept at rest. Plut. Al. 65 . 
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When all was ready^ a military' procession^ accompanied 
by the elephants^ led the , way. Vessels of gold and 
silver, royal vestments, and, precious spices — Alexan- 
der's presents to his departing j^ienU — were carried 
before him to 1)6 laid on the pile, which was itself 
constructed of all manner df odoriferous woods.^ A 
horse of the Nysean breed had also been brought for 
him ; but, according to some accounts, he was unable 
to mount it, and was borne in a litter, crowned with a 
chaplet, and singing his Indian hymns. When he 
retched the place, he distributed the king’s presents 
among the persons to whom he had been most attached, 
giving the horse to Lysiniachus, who had been used to 
take pleasure in his conversation, took leave of his friends, 
and requested them to devote the rest of the day to con- 
vivial mirth. He then mounted the pile, and gravely 
laid himself down in the sight of the whole army, 
which was drawn up in a circle round it. Alexander 
alone would not be tempted by curiosity to witness such 
an end of one whom he loved. As soon as the torches 
were applied to the pile, the trumpets sounded, the 
men raised the battle yell, and the elephants were made 
to join their sharp screech. Every eye was fixed on 
Calanus ; but he was never seen to stir again. The 
funeral was followed, according to ancient Greek usage, 
by a horse-race, and by gymnastic and musical contests. 
But his last request was fulfilled in a manner which he 
could scarcely liavc wished, and which does not convey 
a favourable idea of Alexander’s court. At the ban- 
quet which closed the day, the king proposed a prize 
for the stoutest drinker. It need not be supposed that 
he himself engaged in the contest : but it proved almost 
immediately fatal to no less than forty-one of the com- 
petitors, and Promachus, the conqueror, did not sur- 
vive his triumph more than three days. It must be 
confessed, that such a tribute to the memory of Calanus 


I m V. Ilf T.e. 
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was not more humane ‘than a com^a^ of^gl^^iators: 
andj after this^ well-attested fact^ ihe Mac^donlhns 
could Tilbt justly complain >that wrong was done 
to their character by. me legend of ^eir drunken biaroh* 
through Cannania.^ * 

/The nuptial festival vras a cohee^ion gained &6m 
the Macedonians in favour of the ancient masters of. 
Asia. It had not been yielded without reluctance ; «and 
notwithstanding the king’s liberality and condescension, 
murmurs were excited, both in the mass of the army, 
and among some of the newly-married officers, by the 
preference which had l)een given to the Persian cere- 
monial. Alexander, who meditated innovations which 
were likely to give still greater offence to the Macedo- 
nians, now endeavoured to ronediate them by another 
act of royal munificence, and by the distribution of 
rewards to those who had distinguished themselves in 
the late expeditions. He declared his intention to pay 
the debts of every Macedonian in the aimy ; and directed 
that all who wdshed to share his bounty should give in 
their names to be registered. The offer was at first 
very coldly received, and awakened a suspicion, which 
indicated an unsound state of feeling, though it arose 
in ])art from a reprqving conscience, and might also be 
considered as occasioned by the incredible amount of 
the proffered donative. It was generally believed, that 
the king’s object was chit fly to gain information as to 
the state of their private affairs, and, from the debts 
which they hud con ti acted, to form a judgment which 
could not fail to be often unfavourable on the habits 
and cliaracter of each. P'ew therefore presented them- 
selves to enter their names. Alexander, as sow as he 
discovered the cause of this general backwar<jp^s, re- 
proved them for their unworthy distrust, with the 

1 £liaii*g authority {V H a 41 ) dors not sl'ctix sunicient to prove that 
Burh drinking Tn.itrhoh were customary in India, And that Alexander pro- 
pobeil thi« to gratify the Indians who were the i at ills coiiit I'here ib no 
reason to bup]iose tii.it ho great a rl»ngc has .iken place in Indian nian- 
nera as this would imply. yGlian may nave in erred the cubtoui from the 
request of Calanus and the manner in which it was fulillled. 
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^famw'it!> awl' ^f4y,(flrth^^tables to^M ^ lu 
p' ftfcold. "each might receive 
,rt]^ ambttni^of without registering his name. 

rfinoved ail doubts : men of 
^ ran]|j||plh>clcc(tj^% with their claims : and the secrecy 
yraf' felTas 4 greater favour than the relief. We hear 
"bht ^ one case in which the temptation held out by it 
to fra^ was -abused. A veteran, named Antigenes, 
ntho had lost an eye at the siege of Perintlms^ came to 
lOne of the counter^ with a man whom he had induced 
to act the part of a creditor. The pretended debt was 
paid : but the collusion was soon after detected ; and 
Alexander indignantly banished Antigenes from court, 
and deprived him of his command. The shame was 
more than die offender could bear ; and it liecaine evi- 
dent that he would not long survive it. 'fo prevent a 
fatal issue, which would have damped the joy of the 
army, Alexander restored the old officer to his rank^ 
and permitted him to keep all he had received. 

The sum expended on this largess is said to have 
been no less than 2(),0()() talents. Alexander, at the 
same time, bestowed crowns of gold on several of his 
principal officers, among whom are mentioned Peuces- 
tes, Leonnatus, Nearcfius, Onesicritus, and Hephies- 
tion. Other rewards were conferred on a great num- 
ber of persoiisK^^ pro])ortion to their rank and services. 
But the popularity which the king gained by these 
measures, was soon to be subjected to a hard trial. 
For it was not long after, that the satraps who had 
the of the Asiatic youth selected some years 

beforej^ be taught the Greek language, and to l>e 
trained to war according to the Macedonian system, 
came to Susa, with a body of 30,000 young soldiers 
formed in thesej^chools, equipped and armed in the 
Macedonian faslmn. Alexander himself was delighted 
with their fine persons and*' martial bearing, and with 
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tlie manner in which they eicecided^ijftVihj^ms, 
a|id immediately proceeded to Wii^ 

his ^rmy. The infantry, it se|ftn%i^iM ^j>r^nt 

kept distinct from tii4 Maceuonii^ jb^hiit the 

cavalry, which was drawn |rom Hactria and^ogdiaiia^ 
' and other eastern provinces, was^lmiftttjifit^the s^e 
ranks with the flower of the Maccdoifian iiohUp^ty. . A 
fifth division of horse was formed to receive theip« 
and, at the same time, several of the y#ng Asiatic 
nobles were enrolled in the Escort, a body Bitherto 
selected from the first families of Macedonia. These 
changes roused the jealousy and resentment of the old 
troops, in a much higher degree than any of the king's 
previous acts. His adoption of the dress and usages of 
the conquered people had displeased them, because it 
indicated a purpose which they disliked : the late alli- 
ances created perhaps still greater discontent, because 
they still more clearly and directly tended to the same 
point. But the new organisation of the army was 
more than a teinlency ; it was not a mere indication, 
but the first step in the execution of the purpose which 
had alarmed them ; it was a beginning of destruction to 
all the privileges they most valued. Alexander, it was 
plain, wished to be considered only as their sovereign, 
no longer as their countryman. 

The murmurs of the camp probably did not escape 
his notice, and may have induced him to set out the 
earlier from Susa, on a march which, by the new occu- 
pation it afforded, would perhaps make the army forget 
its supposed grievances. lie therefore ordered Hephics- 
tion to lead the main body down to the coast, while he 
himself, with the hypaspists, and a few squa^ona of 
horse, embarked on board the fleet which NeaSnus had 
brought up the Eulajus to Susa, Having fallen down 
the river as far as the cut by which it is connected in 
the upper part of its course with the Tigris, he left 
the vessels which had sufiered most from the se^^ to 
enter the Tigris by this canal, while with the rest he 
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' apd surveyed, the coast 

of again entering the Tigris by 

anoth^Jr^am^l^l^lll^l^ toward the place of rendez- 
vous, ^whi(^ nl^ iGoiieerted v^th Hephiestion, and, 
wheh'thef^hole armapsent was once more united, pro- 
ceeded by' tlcgirlk^ch^ to Opis. His attention on the 
way waa Entirely 'devoted to ^e state of the stream, and 
the adj acent^ districts ; and he employed his troops to 
remove thhVdykes, or bunds, by which the ancient 
kings 6i Persia or Assyria had obstructed the naviga- 
tion ; whether, as he wished to be believed, for the 
security of their dominions against inroads from the 
sea, or, as seems more probable, for other purposes, 
which appeared to him no longer to require them. 

On his arrival at Opis, he assembled the Macedonians, 
and addressing them from a lofty stand, where he was 
surrounded by his principal officers, informed them Uiat 
he had determined to release from service those who, 
by age or wounds, had become unht for the field, and 
that they were at liberty to return to their homes : tliat 
it should be his care to make such a provision for their 
old age, as should render their condition happy and 
honoured, and should induce others of their country- 
men to encounter like hardships and dangers for the sake 
of like rewards. The offer may have been made in a spirit 
of real kindness and generosity : but it was interpreted 
by the Macedonians according to the impression which 
had been left on them by the recent innovations. They 
viewed it as a pretext, by which the king sought to rid 
himself of veterans, whom, toilworn ^ they were, he 
would have been glad to retain in his service, if he 
had not;^ished to fill their places with barbarian re- 
cruits. This thought was as a torch- applied to their 
pile of grievances, and kindled their long smouldering 
resentment into a blaze. A cry spreatl through the 
ranks, and was raised by several who stood immediately 
before the king, ** That he might dismiss them all, and 
go to war with the aid of the god, his father." It was 

Q 2 
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evident that, though the outbrc&k was ' audden, the 
movement had been long prepared : tbatdhe disposition 
of the multitude was ripe for^violence, (tnjd that this 
tumult, unless immediately suppreskeJl, niight, in a few 
moments burst every barrier, and cause irreparable 
^calamities. Alexan4er met thi||; danger ^itli as much 
presence of mind as all others to which he was ever 
exposed. He was probably a little stung by their 
taunts, and perhaps his indignation was by what 

he may have considered an ungrateful return, for his 
kindness. Arrian thinks, that, before he became accus- 
tomed to the servility of the barbarians, he would have 
treated his JVIacedonians in such a case more leniently. 
Of this we can hardly judge, as the occasion would not 
have arisen: but, in his actual situation, the course 
which he took was probably the only one by which hu 
could have averted the danger, without the sacrifice of 
his will, and the loss of his authority. He instantly 
leaped down from the tribune, followed by his officers, 
and pointing to the men whom lie had observed nHost 
active in the disturbance, ordered his guaids to seize 
them. Thirteen were arrested, and led away at his 
command to immediate execution. 


At once the uproar sank into deep silence ; the spirit 
of the multitude quailed before a stronger resolution : 
the mutiny was already crushed. It only remained to 
follow up the blow anil secure the victory. Alexander 
resumed his station, and again addressed the awe-struck 
crowd. The speech which Arrian has put into his 
mouth for this f^ccasion may not improbably represent 
the substance of that which he really delivered. It 
has been much admired, and certainly its merit, as a 
piece of rhetorjp, is not tlie less because it confines 
itself to topics on which he could dwell with a clear 
advantage, avoids all notice of the point which was the 
sole ground of complaint, and gives a turn to the lan- 
guage of the mutineers quite foreign to their well- 
kn^wn sentiments. He reminded them of the benefits 
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which his father an^ himself had conferred on Mace- 
donia^ and the terms in which he describes the state 
from which Phili]^ raised it^ involve a complete vindi- 
cation of the policy of the Athenian party which re- 
sisted the growth of his power^ and of the contempt 
with which they regarded his people. He then spoke ^ 
of his own conquests, of the scanty means with whicli 
he began his expedition, and of the immense change it 
had made in the fortunes of his followers ; for all he 
had won was theirs : he had conquered, not to enrich 
himself, but them : for himself he reserved nothing but 
the purple aud the diadem. So the speech dexterously, 
and not less boldly, asserts: as if they had been ex- 
pected to believe that his treasury had been drained by 
his mupificence. He could more truly claim the merit 
of greater personal risks and suderiiips than any of 
them were able to allege, which, if they, and not he, 
had been the gainers by his victories, would doubtless 
have been an argument of some weight. He however 
fteinded them more particularly of the splendid re- 
wards they had received for their services, and finally 
he bade them go and make it known at home that, 
after a series of triumphs such as no conqueror had 
before achieved, they had abandoned their king, and 
had consigned him to the guard of the barbarians whom 
he had subdued. ** This conduct,” he concludes with 
emphatic irony, '‘may perhaps be honourable in the 
judgment of men, and pious in the eyes of the gods. 
Away!” So saying, he hastily quitted the stand, at. 
tended by his great officers and his^uard, and shut 
himself up in the palace^, where he neglected his ordi> 
nary refreshments, and for two days refused to admit 
even his most intimate friends to his ]^esence. 

1 Mr. Williami {Geography of Ancient A»ta^ p 32 ) aasertfl, that *' at 
Opi8 there could have been no royal palace but neglects to ofTer any 
proof of hia assertion. Whether there was a treasury there, is a question 
perfectly immaterial. On this very bold, but no less unfortunate attempt, to 
extort testimony from Arrian in favour of the opinion, that the mutiny 
^lace, no ^ t 0^, where Arrian expressly lays the scene, but ajj^uia, 

***” ^ ^ g 
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The Macedonians might perhaps have found an 
answer to the speech^ though so much of it was indis- 
putably true. They might have pointed out that it did 
not at all affect the justice of their complaints, which 
rested on the change that had been made in their re- 
flation to the conquered races: and that, far from 
wishing to leave their king in the hands of the bar- 
barians, they only felt themselves aggrieved because he 
had honoured and trusted the barbarians too much. 
But, for whatever might have been said in their behalf, 
they had neither spokesman nor hearer: and, what 
rendered their condition still more desperate, they had 
no leader. They remained for some time where the 
king had left them, in silent consternation and deep 
perplexity. They were a body without a headjAunable 
either to act or to deliberate. The spirit of resistance 
had, it appears, been entirely broken : they were ready 
to submit, and only waited to learn Alexander's in- 
tentions. He had resolved to try their obedience and 
to vindicate his own majesty to the utmost. On Hie 
third day he sent for the principal Persian officers, and 
declared to them his purpose, to be hereafter served by 
Asiatic troops in the room of the Macedonians: he 
assigned to them their commands in the army, which 
was to he organised on the Macedonian model and with 
Macedonian names. Even the royal escorts of infantry 
and cavalry were to be composed wholly of Persians, 
and he selected some Persian nobles to receive the title 
of his kinsmen and the privilege of kissing him.^ 
When these ori^rs were published, they carried the 
feelings which already prevailed in the Macedonian 
camp, to the last extremity of anguish and dismay. It 
seemed as if the^ king was in earnest, and would take 
them at their word : their own rashness had brought 
down upon them the evil which they dreaded. No 

* Droyien (p.515*) infers O-omPolyKnus (It. a 7>) that Alexander sent a 
challenge to the Macetlonians, to choose a leader, and gWe him battle. 
Thisds not more probable than the scene which Polyaenus describes —per. 
haps with no other groundwork than a distorted account of Alexander's 
language on this occaaloii. 
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hope was left but in the royal clemency. There needed 
no consultation j and scarcely a voice to express the uni* 
versal sentiment. With one consent they rushed to the 
palace, and threw down their arms as ensigns of sup* 
plication before the gates, intreaiing for admission, 
offering to surrender their evil counsellors and those ^ 
who had first uttered the seditious cries, for punish* 
ment, and declaring that they would not quit the 
threshold, day or night, until Alexander took com- 
passion on them. 

He had now brought them to the degree of sub- 
mission which he desired, and it became safe and sea- 
sonable to relent. We may be sure that notliing was 
farther from his thoughts, than to lose such a body of 
troops,, and to endanger the peace of Macedonia by an 
appearance of complete alienation : and perhaps the 
experiment would have liecn imprudent, if it had ex. 
posed him to such hazard. But he might easily foresee 
the result ; and indeed the success of his first step 
diowed that it rested \vith himself to receive them again 
into his service, whenever he would, upon his own 
terms. His prudence was no less conK])icuous in the 
manner of the reconciliation, than his firmness had 
been throughout the struggle. It appears that he did 
not let them remain long in the attitude of suppliants, 
but came out to them, as eager to forgive, when he 
could no longer doubt the sincerity of their repentance. 
Their downcast looks, and pitiful lamentations, drew 
tears — which a Greek easily shed — from his own 
eyes. He prepared to speak ; but the sound of wailing 
and intreaty did not cease. At length a veteran officer 
of the cavalry, named Callincs, ventured to remark, 
that the thing which most hurt the Macedonians was, 
that the king, had honoured Persians with the title of 
kinsmen, and the privilege of the kiss, which no Mace- 
donian had ever enjoyed. Alexander, as if affected by 
their loyal jealousy, declared that he should henceforth 
look upon all of &em as his kinsmen, and grant them 
the privilege they so much coveted. Accordingly Cal- 
0 4 
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lines^ and several others^ were permitted to kiss him ; 
and the whole body, taking up their arms, returned 
with shouts of joy and pseans to the camp. To seal 
the reconciliation, Alexander celebrated a thanksgiving- 
sacrifice, which was followed by a banquet, at which he 
entertained 9 OOO of his troops, selected for their per- 
sonal rank and merits from the rival nations. The 
Macedonians took the precedence, and were placed 
immediately round the king : the Persians were seated 
next ; and then it seems, without distinction, the repre- 
sentatives of the other races. The religious rites were 
directed by Greek soothsayers and Magians : the king, 
and those around him, drew their libations from one 
bowl; and he accompanied them with a prayer for 
concord, and community of empire, between the Mace- 
donians and the Persians. 

The discharged veterans, 10,000 in number, were 
then dismissed with every token of respect and affection. 
Each received a talent over and above his pay, calcu- 
lated to the time of his arrival in Macedonia. The 
children born to them of Asiatic women i, Alexander 
took under his own charge — to prevent, as he said, 
discord in their families — promising to train them for 
soldiers, and, when they had grown up, to lead them to 
Macedonia himself. And he bade them consider it 
as the strongest proof he could give of his regard for 
them, that he appointed Craterus, the friend who was 
dear to him as his own life, to conduct them home. 
With Craterus he had joined Polysperchon as second 
in command, that no embarrassment might arise if 
Craterus, who was in ill-health, should be detained on 
the road. It was not however simply for the sake of 
the veterans, that Craterus was entrusted with this 
commission. He had received other instructions of at 
least equal importance. He was to supercede Antipater 
in the government of Macedonia ; and Antipater was 
to conduct the fresh levies to the king. Though Arrian 

* The E^iffonl, properly lo called : for the name was Bomctiniea incor- 
rectly appkcd to the young barbarian rccruiti. 
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cautions his readers not to rely on writers who affect 
to disclose the most secret counsels of princes, it can 
hardly be doubted that by this time Alexander s confi- 
dence in Antipater had begun to give way to his 
mother's continued accusations, and to the complaints 
which he received from other persons, against the 
regent. If we may judge from the scanty accounts 
remaining of Autipater's private habits and sentiments, 
there was reason to think, that he disapproved of many 
of the king's proceedings. He is reported to have 
remarked, when he heard of Parmenio's death : If 
Parinenio conspired against Alexander, who is to be 
trusted ? If not, what is to be done ? " ^ And he might 
lie supposed to be no better satisfied with the execution 
of his^wn son-in-law, Alexander the Lynccstian. He 
retained the old Macedonian simplicity in his dress and 
manner of living, to a degree which attracted notice, by 
us contrast with the habits of the age, and which must 
have appeared still more singular, when compared with 
the splendour of Alexander’s court.- The looms of 
Ionia were kept in constant activity to supply purple 
robes for the courtiers'^ ; while Antipater still wore a 
garment adorned only with a plain wliite border. And 
Alexander is said to have observed, when this was 
mentioned to him, that though Antipater’s outside was 
so homely, he was all purple within. ^ That there was 
a real foundation for the prevailing opinion, that tlie 
regent had sunk in the king's favour, seems clear from 
the fact, that he sent his son Cassander to court to 
defend bis conduct : and it appears that he had also 
entered into a secret treaty with the A^.tolians.''’ 

Alexander's attention had also been drawn of late 
towards the state of Greece, and particularly towards 
Athens. Nothing had occurred there that could fairly 
be interpreted as a sign of defiance or hostility ; but it 

• Plut. R. «t T. Ap. Antip. 1. 

3 Athen xil. 71. 

> Athen. xii. ji. 539. F. 

* Plut. R. et L Ap. Alex. 17 rk SI itin tK§ir6p^fat, 

»Plut.AI.49. 
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seems that this resentment^ kindled by the flight of Har- 
palus, turned itself against the people among whom the 
fugitive had sought shelter, and that he meditated a 
signal revenge. It may easily be conceived, that he was 
still more impatient of every appearance of opposition 
from the Greeks, than from his .Macedonians, and he 
had adopted two measures, which left no doubt as to 
the footing on which the Greeks were henceforth to con- 
sider themselves as standing with respect to him, an<i 
were calculated to put an end to all resistance to his 
authority. It will be more convenient to reserve an ac- 
count of the reception which these measures met with 
in Greece, for a subsequent chapter ; but they must be 
mentioned here, as they throw light on Alexander's 
character and views. One was a decree, publii^ed at 
the Olympic games (s.c. 324), by which he enjoined, 
that all the exiles who had been forced to quit their 
homes for any other offence than sacrilege and murder, 
should be permitted to return. This measure was ma- 
nifestly designed for the benefit of that numerous class 
of persons who had been defeated in the struggles of 
the Greek parties, and banished by their adversaries. 
Their return would have established the predominance 
of the Macedonian interest in every Greek city, almost 
as effectually as a Macedonian garrison. It was a stroke 
of policy ; the policy of an enemy, who wished to divide, 
that he might rule. But the other measure looks more 
like the act of a despot, who would degrade a conquered 
people, that he might trample upon them. It was a 
requisition, sent round to the principal states of Greece, 
demanding divine honours for Alexander. It is true 
that such things were no longer looked at by the Greeks 
so seriously as they had once been : there had also been 
instan^lfb in which honours of this kind had been paid 
to persons much inferior to Alexander in dignity and 
power : as to Lysander : it was indeed no more than 
Harpalus had exacted, though not from Greeks, for his 
deceased mistress. Possibly too Alexander's envoys 
may have ventured to alledge the example of the Mace* 
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donians : and very probably he expected^ that the re- 
luctance of the Macedonians might be softened by the 
acquiescence of the Greeks. This last supposition, 
though it could not alter the character of the measure 
in the eyes of those to whom it was dictated, would cer- 
tainly present it in a less odious light to us.* 

Aher the departure of Craterus, Alexander set out for 
Ecbatana. The state of the treasure, and the country, 
which had been so long in such hands as those of Clc- 
andcr and Sitalces, demanded his attention. It was also 
a point where he might collect information, and concert 
measures, with regard to the regions which bounded his 
dominions on the north along the coasts of the Caspian 
Sea, concerning which his knowle<l7e was hitherto very 
imperfect. But no doubt one of his main objects was 
to gratify the Medians by a residence of some months 
in their splendid capital, one of the proudest cities of 
the ancient world, where his Persian predecessors had 
been used to hold their court during a part of the year. 
Their sojourn had been a burdensome honour to their 
subjects: for the host which they brought with them 
was to be supported at the expense of the country.-* 
Alexander's presence was everywhere felt as a blessing. 
In his progress through Media he viewed the pastures 
celebrated — it seems, under the name of the Nysa^an 
plain — for the number and excclleuce of the horses 
bred in them. The number had amounted to 150,000 ; 


' Droysen ( Al. p. .'>24 ) ulalxiratcly vindicates the i>olicy of the measure, 
which, according to him, wa9 absolutely ncccusary for the ^tablllty of Alev- 
ander's throne; adding the very qiicstionabic assertion, that all monarch- 
ical govcnimcnts rest on the belief, that the sovereign is a being of a higher 
nature. Ifiit his argument with regard to Alexander, depends on the no 
less precarious assumption, that the effbet of the order on the Greeks was 
likely to be that of awakening their veneration for his niiqesty. It appears 
that the feelings which it really excited, partook much more of either in- 
dignation or contempt. 4k 

' A tolerably correct notion of the weight of the burden ma^e frirmcd 
Rom the lis^ given bv Polyeenus (iv. 3. 32.), of the provisions daily consumed 
by the Great King’s household. The list professes to have been copied from 
a brazen column, which Alexander found in a royal palace. As a siieci- 
mcn, we may notice, that it included 4(X1 sheep, 30U lambs, 1(X) oxen, 30 
horses, 30 deer, 400 fat geese, 300 pigeons, 600 small birds of various kinds, 
Alexander ordered the column to be taken down. He limited the daily 
expence of his own talilc to 10,000 drachmas ; which possibly was as much 
at the Persian kings spent for the same purpose. 
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but^ through a series of depredations^ ivhich mark the 
disordered state of the province^ it had been reduced by 
nearly two- thirds. Here he was met by Atropates, the 
satrap of the north-west part of Media, who, it seems, 
entertained him with a masquerade of a hundred women, 
mounted, and equipped with hatchets and short bucklers, 
according to the popular notion of the Amazons. Such 
is Arrian's conjecture. The fact, whatever it may have 
been, gave rise to a story, that Alexander here received 
an embassy from the queen of the Amazons, and pro- 
mised to pay her a visit. There were several other ob- 
jects on this road to attract his attention in a leisurely 
march: a Boeotian colony planted by Xerxes, which 
still retained a partial use of the (Ireek language, and 
the garden and monuments of Baghistane, which tra- 
dition ascribed to Semiramis. 

At Ecbatana, after he had dispatched the most import- 
ant business which awaited him tliere, he solemnised the 
autumnal festival of Hionysus with extraordinary mag- 
nificence. The city waa crowded with strangers, who 
came to witness the spectacle ; and 3000 artists are said 
to have been assembled from Greece, to bear a part in 
it. The satrap Atropates feasted the whole army; and 
the Macedonian officers seem to have vied with each 
other in courtly arts. They put proclamations into the 
mouths of the heralds, breathing, it is said, a strain of 
flattery, such as had scarcely been heard by the Persian 
kings. ^ One of these, which was preserved as a specimen 
of insolent servility'^, but is more remarkable as an indi- 
cation of Alexander's sentiments, w'^as made by Gorgus, 
the master of the armoury, who presented him with a 
crown worth 3000 gold pieces, and undertook to furnish 
10,000 complete suits of armour, and as many missiles 
of everf* sort proper for the attack of a town, when- 
ever he should lay siege to Athens. 

Among the theatrical exhibitions there was one which, 

1 avSkii^ttfu. Athen. 

Xii.53. 

? 'T<rifinir«4«^r rarm 
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through the singularity of the subject^ has been in part 
preserved from the oblivion, in which the rest, with 
numberless better things, have been lost. It was a little 
drama of the satirical class, entitled Agen, the work, as 
was generally believed, of one Python, possibly the By- 
zantian, Philip's secretary * ; but there was also a sin- 
gular report, that it was written by Alexander himself. 
If he did not even suggest the subject, or any of the 
scenes, the passages which have been preserved were cer- 
tainly designed to gratify his feelings. - They allude to 
the flight of llarpalus, who is mentioned both by his own 
name, and by a nickname significant of his most noto- 
rious vice *: to the monument which he had erected at 
Babylon in honour of Pythioiiice, and to the largess of 
corn by which he had obtained the Athenian franchise. 
The wretched state of Athens, as if it needed such be- 
nefactions, is described in a tone of bitter sarcasm, wliicJi 
passes into that of earnest hostility, when one of the 
speakers observes, that the com was (jlyccra’s, but might 
perhaps prove a fatal pledge of frieinlship to those who 
had received it,-* There can be no doubt that in these 
words the jioet meant to speak Alexander’s mind. Bui 
the festival was interrupted by an event, which Alexander 
felt as the greatest calamity of his life. Hephaistion had 
been attacked some days before by a fever, which at first 
did not show any alarming symptoms. ’J’ rusting to his 

^ * Athenvus calls him first (xiii SOW and aflcrwards (c. (»H ' 

• K. ti « Uvittrrttff. Uiie might be iiiriincd to hu-jiect soiiie cimlubiuii bi- 
tivfcn Kairatatte ami Aiw«r 

® According to Atiii'iia-Ub (xiii. 68 1. the ARpn was exhibited during the 
Dionytia rclobratod on the banks of the llMlaspos lint as it ib certain, 
that the flight ot llar]ialub did not take place bi'lure Alexander's return 
from India, ihcic must be bunic error iii tlm ii.iiiic Ilyitaspcs Droysen 
would read S.e«tavw toi 'Tiar-sv, and •upposcs ilu* Agen to nave boon per- 
formed at Susa Spofioub .is this mi jciiuic is, l\io riMsniis induce me to 
reject It. 'I’he l)ioiiysi,i celebrated by Alr\aiiilci at Kcliatana wcie %cry 
famous (Athcn. xu p 5JM A.), hut we do not hear of any at Susa. Tina in- 
deed of itself would be <i slight objection. But aiioibet winch seems deci- 
sive IS, tliat at .Suha Alexander could not have heaid of the fugitive’s 
i^eption at Athens ; and there was therefore no provoi.iiion lor the thieat 
To bupiKise that Alexander encouraged such language on a barcsumiuc — 
as Uroysen scerns to iiitnnatc(Al p (J3‘J ) — would both be violently irapro* 
nf /*'*****' honour on his temper^ or Ins judgment. 

* ’Erriv S'ia-a/t Kifzuffn irsu^Xf 
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youths and his strong constitution^ he had it appears 
neglected the directions of his physician^ and by his 
imprudence so inflamed the disease, that it carried him 
suddenly off. It ivas a day which was to have been 
devoted to the gymnastic exercises of the boys. Alex- 
ander was witnessing a footrace, when a message was 
brought to him that Hephiestion was worse. He in- 
stantly hurried to his friend's bedside, but before he 
arrived Hephsstion had expired. Alexander's grief, 
though not embittered by self-reproach, was passionate 
and violent, as that which he showed at the death of 
Cliius. There is no evidence that Hephsstion possessed 
any qualities that deserved the preference with which 
Alexander distinguished him : and indeed there arc in- 
timations that, even in Alexander's judgment, his chief 
merit was the devotion and obsequiousness with which 
he requited his master's partiality. * Perhaps if the 
attachment had been more considerately formed, the loss 
would have been less keenly felt. After the first trans- 
ports of anguish had subsided, Alexander sought con- 
solation in the extravagant honours which he paid to his 
departed favourite, and in the vain semblance of grief, 
which he forced all persons and things around him to 
put on. We may refuse, with Arrian, to believe that he 
was so barbarous and frantic, as to put the Innocent 
physician to death, and to pull down the temple of £s- 
culapius, if there was one, at Kcbatana. But there is 
no reason why wc should question Plutarch's statement, 
that he ordered the horses and mules to be shorn, and 
the town-walls to be dismantled of their battlcmei^p.^ 

> Flut. Al 47. merits are summed up in the e|>Uhet 

to Alexander)' it HPCins that Alexander himself 
.could not help respecting Crateriis moie. When the favourite quarrelled 
'with Crateivs m India, Alexander ^hdr|)l> rebuked HephaMtioii, saying, 
he must be mad if Jie is not aware that without Alexander he would be 
nothing. 

s Droysen rejects these rcfiorts with the utmost contempt : perhaps fllj^ 
getting what Herodotus (is S4.) rcUtes ot the mourning lor Masibtius, iii 
which the Persians shaved themselves^ and the hot sea, astd the beasts qf bur^ 
den: a precedent, which at least proves, that there is nothing absurd, or 
inciedihle, in IMutarch's account: if it docs not render it certain, that the 
same mar^ of gnef were a necessary part of the general mourning ordered 
by Alexander. 
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These were probably among the customary signs of a 
general mourning on the death of the Persian kings : and 
it is certain that he directed one to be observed through- 
out his Asiatic dominions. He also commanded that, 
as was usual on the same occasions, the sacred fire should 
be quenched in all the Persian sanctuaries until the fu- 
neral was over. For this preparations were made on a 
scale of more than royal magnificence. He ordered 
Perdiccas to convey the corpse to Babylon, where a pile 
was to be built at the cxpence of 10,000 talents, and fu- 
neral games, gymnastic and musical, were to be celebrated 
with a splendour never before witnessed : for which pur- 
pose all the artists assembled at Ecba^ana were to repair 
to the capital. The courtiers, especially those who might 
be suspected to entertain very different feelings, endea> 
voured to prove their sympathy with the king by extra- 
ordinary tokens of veneration for the departed favourite. 
Eumenes. who had lately had a violent quarrel with him, 
which was only composctl by the royal authority, dex- 
terously set the example, and dedicated himself and his 
arms to the deceased : perhaps anticipating Alexander's 
wish, that Hephaestion should receive sacred honours. 
He was anxious that this should be done under the 
sanction of religious authority, and therefore sent to 
consult the oracle of Ammon on the question, whether 
Hephiestion should be worshipped as a hero or a god. 
In the mean while, it is said, he ordered the sound of 
music to cease in the camp. The division of the cavalry 
which had been commanded by Hephiestion, was to re- 
tain ibis name, and the ofiicer to whom it was committed 
was to be regarded only as his lieutenant. * 

These fantastic cares, however, served but to cherish 
his melancholy, and his officers endeavoured to divert 
him by some fitter occupation, which might draw him 
iropi F2cbatana, where he was constantly reminded of his 
bemavement. He at length began to rouse himself, and 
complied with their wishes. An object opportunely pre- 


1 Arrian, vil. 1A 
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« t|d4tBelf, which called him again into action, and in 
manifer most suited to the present temper of his soul. 
The Cossieans, who inhabited the highlands on the con> 
fines of Media and Persia, were siill unsubdued ; and, 


relying on tlieir mountain strongholds, continued from 
time to time to make predatory inroads on their neigh- 
bours. Though it was now the depth of winter, Alex- 
ander set out to punish and quell them. He divided his 
forces into two columns, and gave the command of one 
to Ptolemy. The obstacles opposed by the country and 
the season were such as he was used to overcome : the 


barbarians could do little to bar his pi ogress. They 
were hunted like wild beasts into their lairs, and every 
man taken capable of bearing arms was put to the swonl. 
It was a sacrifice to the shade of Hejilui stion, in which 
Alexander might see another resemblance to Achilles. 
He then crossed the mountains, and, coming down upon 
the Tigris, took the direct road to Dabylon. 

At the distance of some days' inarch from the city, 
he was met by presages of impending calamity. A 
deputation of die Chaldteuii priests came to the camp, 
and requested a private audience, in which they in- 
formed liim, that their god Bclus had revealed to them 
that some danger thieatcned him, if he should at that 


time enter Babylon. Alexander is said to have replied 
with a verse of Euripides, expressing disliclief in divi- 
nation. But it is certain that the warning sunk deep 
into his mind. The state of his feelings was apt for 
gloomy forebodings : and there was a strange harmony 
between the words of the Chaldicans, and an iiitiii^^tion 
which he had lately received from a Greek soothsayoi , 
named Peithagoras. Peithagoras had been recftiested 
by his brother Apollodorus, — who had commanded the 
troops left at Babylon with Maza^us, and though he 
had accompanied the king to Kcbatana, did not ^el 
secure of his favour, — to discover, if he could, tlirough 
his art, whether the general bad any thing to fear 
either from Alexander or Hephaistion.' An answer 
came from Babylon that, as to Hephsestion, he was 
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safe : the yictims showed that the favourite wom9^8c||h ^ 
be out of their way : and the next day Ilephestim 
died. Shortly after a like prediction came with regard 
to Alexander himself : and Apollodorus was loyal or 
prudent enough to disclose it to the king, who com- 
mended him for his openness. A still more marvellous 
story afterwards found credit : that Calanus^ just before 
his death, had declined to take leave of Alexander, 
saying, that he should soon meet him at Babylon^ 
Still die priests found that they could not induce the 
king to give up his intention of visiting the capital of 
his empire, where many important affairs were to be 
transacted, and embassies from remote parts of the 
world were awaiting his arrival. They then urged him 
at least not to enter the city in the direction in which 
he was then marching, by the eastein gate, so as to 
have his face turned toward the dark west : but to make 
a circuit, and enter from die opposite quarter. This 
mysterious advice struck Alexander's fancy ; he wished 
to comply with it, and for that purpose altered die 
course of his march, and proceeded some distance along 
the bank of the Kuphrates. But he then found that 
the lakes and morasses formed by the inundations of 
the river to the west of Babylon, would prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle. He was still reluctant to neglect 
the warning of the Chaidteans, hut yet not now indis- 
posed to listen to Aiiaxarchus, and the other philoso- 
phical Greeks about him, who treated the occult science, 
and especially its Babylonian professors, with contempt. 
Theine was however another motive for distrust, which 
weired still more with him. lie had begun to con- 
ceive a suspicion, that his priestly counsellors were less 
concerned about his safety, than their own. It ap- 
peared, that they and dieir order had reason to dread 
account to which they would probably be called on 
hi^' arrival. Alexander, before he left Babylon, had 
ordered the great temple, which Xerxes had demolished, 
to be rebuilt the work was placed under the superin- 
tendence of the priests, who might have been expected 

VOL. Vll. II 
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tpi>Blidw ite greatest zeal for its accomplishment. Yet 
, Alexander^had complained of the remissness with wliich 
it was carried on^ and he had since discovered the cause. 
The revenues which had been assigned by the Assyrian 
kings, for the maintenance of the temple-worship, were 
also managed by the priests, and, while the temple lay 
in ruins, had been applied by them to their own use. 
They kn^w that Alexander’s presence would soon put 
an end to such abuses ; and he might therefore well 
doubt that the oracle, with which they attempted to 
delay his coming, had been given by the god. We do 
not hear that he suspected any collusion between them 
and other persons at Babylon: yet the example of 
ApoUodorus seems to show, that such a suspicion would 
not have been unreasonable. 

Thus then he at length entered Babylon, not with- 
out a secret misgiving, by the ominous quarter. ^ The 
Great City had probably never before witnessed so stir- 
ring a scene as was exhibited by the crowds now 
assembled for various purposes within its walls. Near, 
chus had brought in the fleet from Opis: the vessels 
transported over land from Phoenicia had come down 
from Thapsacus: the harbour was in progress, and 
other ships were on the stocks in the arsenals of Babylon 
itself, for which Alexander had ordered the cypress trees, 
the only ship-timber its territory yielded, to be felled. 
Another crowd of workmen and artists were busied with 


> That Alexander*! return to Babylon took place early in 333. may now 
be considered as tufficieiitiy certain Vincent's remark : f* 1 raniiut dis- 
cover in anv of the histonamt two winters alter Alexander’s rcjmrn to 
Susa : ** so clearly expresses the iiitorence which any unprcjudiccCieader 
must draw fVoin the narratives reinaining to us, that Mr. Clinton would 
certainly never have disputed it (F H p. 231 ). if, through his oversight in 
the previous chronology — having brought Alexander tu Taxila a year too 
soon— he had not found a ycai on his hands, whieh he could only dispose 
of at Babylon. He has thuii been induced to admit as a tufflotent answer 
to Vincent's objection, a senen of fictions and t.illacirs, resting rhicfly on 
the groundless supposition, that the works mentioned were all Vicgun after 
Alexander's arrival. The contrary is plainly imfilieil in Arrian's itate- 
ment from Aristobulus, VII 19 : and the conjecture, that Alexander made 
two voyages from Babylon, is utterly inconsistent with Arnan’s narrative. 
It is not the only instance in which the writer whose opinion Mr. Clinton 
adopts, has misled his readers, not merely through ignoranrc, but by an 
nnBeasonabie display of the kind of knowledge which he really possesacd. 
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Hephsstion's funeral pile> and with the preparations 
for his obsequies. And never before had Alexander's 
imperial greatness been so conspicuously displayed as in 
the embassies from foreign states, which were now in 
attendance at his court. It seems indeed that there was 
a disposition among some of his historians to exaggerate 
the number and variety of those embassies. We must 
perhaps pass over as doubtful those which are said to 
have come — surprising the Macedonians and the Greeks 
by the novelty and strangeness of their names and garb 

— from the European Scythians, from Celtic and Iberian 
tribes, from Ethiopia, and from Carthage; though rea- 
sons may be assigned, why the Carthaginians at least 
should have thought it expedient to propitiate the master 
of Asia and of Egypt. Yet it seems to have been better 
ascertained, that among the envoys there were some from 
Libya — probably the part between Egypt and Cyrene 

— who came to present him with crowns, and to con- 
gratulate him on the conquest of Asia, and from at 
least three of the Italian nations, the Bruttians, Luca- 
nians, and Tyrrhenians. The object of the Italian 
embassies is not mentioned: those of the Bruttians 
and Lucanians may be easily accounted for, since, only 
six or seven years before, the conqueror's kinsman and 
namesake, Alexander of Epirus, had perished in war 
v/ith them. If this was their motive, and indeed 
whatever may have been the interests for the sake of 
which they undertook so long a journey, we might have 
expected that their most powerful neighbour would not 
have been unconcerned about the issue of their negotia- 
tions: and hence we are prepared to accept the testimony 
of the authors who related, that they were met at Baby- 
lon by envoys from Rome, though it was not confirmed 
by Ptolemy or Aristobulus, and though^the scene may 
appear to us so memorable, as to have afforded tempta- 
tion for fiction; for the fact was recorded before the 
greatness of the Roman name could have suggested the 
bought. Strabo mentions an occasion which might have 
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led to this embassy.^ Alexander-— we know not pre- 
cisely when — had sent remonstrances to the Romans on 
account of injuries which his subjects had suffered from 
the pirates of Antium, which was subject to Rome: and 
the same fact, as Niebuhr obseryes, throws light on the 
embassy of the Tyrrhenians — the maritime inhabitants 
of Etruria. Most readers perhaps will be inclined to 
adopt the opinion of that great historian on another 
question, which has been variously viewed from Livy's 
^ys down to our own. He thinks, that Alexander 
would probably have been satisfied with such a supre- 
macy in Italy, as he had acquired in Greece: that no 
general confederacy would have been formed against 
him by the Italian states: and that Rome, single-handed, 
could not long have withstood such an army as he could 
have brought against her, backed by the forces, and trea- 
sure, of Greece, Asia, and Africa. 

Among the embassies were several from Greek cities, 
sent, some to offer prestents, some to seek the king's aid 
or intervention in public and private affairs, and some to 
remonstrate against the decree for the restoration of the 
exiles. To those who came on this last business he gave 
audience after the rest: probably to mark his displea- 
sure at the application, for he cannot have listened to it 
favourably, though he strove to send all away satisfied. 
To the others he gave precedence according to the dig- 
nity of their temples. So Klis took the lead, and w'as 
followed by Delphi and Corinth; but the shrine of 
Ammon was recognised as second to Olynpia. The 
Epidaurians received an offering for their god, though 
Alexander added the remark, that Esculapius might have 
treated him better, than to suffer him to lose his dearest 
friend. 

The honours designed for Hephsstion continued to 

> V. P.SC2. (376. Tauchn) It 19 remarkable, that both Droysen (AI. 
p. 564.), and it «eem8 Niebuhr hilhscif 1111. \t. 195.1, have confounded what 
Strabo says of Alexander, with what he adds of Demetrius : that he sent 
back the pirates whom he took. Of Alexander he only relates, that he 
made complaints in a letter iiyx»XSf erirruXi). The fact of the embaasy 
woa recorded by Ciitarchus, who wrote not long after Alexander’s death. 
Tlin. N. H, UL 9. 
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share his earnest attention with graver business. The 
funeral pile was at length completed^ and was a marvel 
of splendour, such as the gorgeous East had never be- 
held. A part of the wall of Babylon, to the length of 
about a mile, was thrown down to furnish materials for 
the basement, and the shell of the building. It was a 
square tower, and each side, at least at the foot, measured 
a stade in breadth: the height was about 200 feet, di- 
vided into thirty stories, roofed with the trunks of palm 
trees. The whole of the outside was covered with 
groups of colossal figures, and other ornaments, all of 
gold, ivory, and other precious materials, and it was sur- 
mounted by statues of sirens, so contrived as to emit a 
plaintive melody. All who courted the king's favour 
contributed their offerings to the work, or to the obse- 
quies. As to the magnificence of the concluding cere, 
moiiy, of the funeral games and banquet, nothing more 
need be said, than that it corresponded to the richness 
of this astonishing work of art, which was raised at an 
expence about ten times exceeding that of the Parthenon', 
merely to be devoured by the flames. 

Alexander was not of a character to continue long 
brooding over melancholy thoughts. ^ He appears now 
to have resumed his great plans with his wonted energy. 
It was about this time, that he sent out the three ex- 
peditions already mentioned to explore the coast of 
Arabia. He was also intent on discoveries in another 
quarter. He was impressed with the belief, that the 
Caspian l^a was connected by some outlet at its north- 
ern extremity with the ocean which girded the earth, 
and perhaps hoped that a passage might be found 
through this channel to the coast of India. With this 
view he sent Heraclides, with a party of shipwrights, 
to the shores of the Caspian, to build a fleet, which 

* See Leake, Atheni, pi 419. The alteration in the value of money if tor'll 
be taken into account ^ * 

s Here again Droyien*! fncture of Alexander’! dejection (p. 567.): ** Witli 
Hephcstion hi! youth had iunk into the grave . and, though ecarcely 
beyond the tbreehold of manhood, he began fait to grow old," aeema 
violenay overcharged. 
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might survey its coasts, and ascertain its limits. In 
the mean while, he undertook an excursion from Ba- 
bylon on the Euphrates, to inspect the canal called the 
Pallacopas, which branched from it to the south-west, 
both for the purpose of effecting any improvement which 
might appear prifcticable in the distribution of its waters 
for the benefit of the surrounding country, and to ascer- 
tain the nature of the obstacles which barred the com- 
munication with Arabia on this side. ^ The Pallacopas 
had been formed to discharge the superfluous waters of 
the Euphrates, when they rose to their greatest height 
after the melting of the snows, and it was then neces- 
sary to close its mouth that it might not drain the main 
stream. But on account of the softness of its bed, this 
was an extremely difficult operation, which commonly 
required the incessant labour of 10,000 men for three 
months. Alexander turned his thoughts to devise a 
remedy for this inconvenience, and, having found that 
about three miles beyond the mouth of the canal, the 
ground on the right bank became firm and rocky, he 
determined permanently to stop up the ancient entrance, 
and to make a new cut, which might be more easily 
closed at the pro])cr season. He then sailed down the 
Pallacopas into the lakes which received its waters, and 
examined the channels by which they were connected 
with each other. On a part of the shore his eye was 
struck by a point, which seemed to him well adapted 
for the site of a city, and he ordered one to be built 
there, which he afterwards peopled with colony of 
Greek mercenaries. The circuit was large, and the 
passages so intricate, that he was once separated for 

> Mr. Willlami (Geoipr. of Anc. At., p. ITA) l^urs hard to prove In the 
teeth of ArrUnr-who happena exprcMlj to mention that Alexander, as he 
■ailed back Oom the lakea, had Babylon on his left,— that the Pallacopas 
wae aSoae Babylon. With more than the usual U1 fortune which seems to 
attend bis remarks on the text of the ancient authors, he thinkh that every 
vdMar tvitt tee that iypm (he rcsolv^ in Arrian vii. SI. should be changed 
to Atnytm (be despaired). The qudmon is one with which scholarship has 
rerj little to do. Who can believe that Alexander detpatred of fornang 
Off effiaeni barrier at the entrance of the canal, when the Babylonian 
utnp formed one every year, which lasted until it became necessary to 
open It again f and if he had despaired, what was the use of the new cut ? 
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some time from the main body of the squadron. On 
his return through this maze of waters^ an accident 
occurred^ trifling in itself^ but sufficiently ominous^ it 
seems^ to revive the uneasy feelings with which he had 
entered Babylon, and which had subsided when he saw 
himself once more out of it, and the prediction of the 
Chaldfeans apparently belied. On the reedy margin of 
the lake stood here and there ^me monuments, tombs, 
it was said, of ancient Assyrian kings. As the royid 
galley, which Alexander steered himself, passed near 
one of them, a sudden gust of wind carried away his 
causia into the water, and lodged the light diadem which 
circled it on one of the reeds that grew out of the tomb. 
One of the sailors immediately swam off to recover it, 
and, to keep it dry, placed it on his own head. Alex- 
ander rewarded him with a talent, but at the same time 
ordered him to be flogged, for the thoughtlessness with 
which he had assumed the ensign of royalty. The di- 
viners, it is said, took the matter more seriously, and 
advised the king to avert the omen by the infliction of 
death on the offender. In later times his offence, for 
the sake of the omen, was ascribed to Seleucus. 

On his return he found all the preparations for his 
intended expedition nearly complete. The fleet was 
equipped, and he exercised it frequently in manoeuvres 
and rowing-matches on the Euphrates. Fresh troops 
had arrived from the Western provinces, and Peucestes 
had brought an army of 20,000 Persians, and a body 
of mountaineers from the Cosssean and Tapyrian high- 
lands. I'he Persians Alexander incorporated with his 
Macedonian infantry ; so as in every file of sixteen to 
combine twelve Persians, armed with bows or javelins, 
with four heavy-armed Macedonians, selected from 
^ose who had been rewarded for their services, and 
taking the places of honour, the first three, and the last 
in the file. And now the envoys whom he had sent to the 
oracle of Ammon returned with the answer, that Ilephes- 
tion was to be worshipped as a hero. This was probably 
as much as Alexander had desired. He immediately 
u 4 
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proceeded to give effect to the injunction^ and sent 
orders to his satrap Cleomenes, to erect two temples to 
the new hero^ one in Alexandria^ the other on the i^e 
of Pharos : and he was weak enough to add^ — if the 
letter which Arrian quotes was genuine, — that, if 
Cleomenes did but show himself diligent in this busi- 
ness, and in the care of the Egyptian sanctuaries, all 
else that had been, or should he, faulty in bis admini- 
stration should he overlooked, — an extraordinary licence 
indeed, unless Alexander thought it prudent to tem- 
porise with a man conscious of many flagrant offences, 
who had so important a province in his hands. 

Fresh envoys had also arrived from Greece — from 
what states we are not informed — to render him the 
divine honours which he had demanded.' They came 
crowned, according to the custom of persons sent on a 
sacred hiission to a temple, offered golden crowns to 
him, and saluted him with the title of a god. But, 
Arrian observes with emphatic simplicity, he was now 
not far from his end. It seemed to be announced by 
another sinister omen. The king had been busied with 
the enrolment of the newly-arrived troops, in council 
with his officers, who were seated on each side of the 
throne. Feeling thirst, he withdrew to refresh him- 
self ; the council rose for a time, and none were left in 
the hall but the attendant eunuchs. Before he returned, 
a man entered the apartment, mounted the steps of the 
throne, and seated himself on it. The slaves had pro- 
bably been kept motionless by amazement, when they 
shoidd have prevented him : but, when the deed was 
done, the etiquette of the Persian court forbade them to 
lay their hands on one who occupied the seat of ibyalty, 
and they rent their clothes and beat their breasts in 
helpless consternation. The man was examined, and 
put to the tortpre, by Alexander s orders, who suspected 
a treasonable design. According to some accounts, he 

> Mr. WiUUnM. not knowing, it wemf, that these honours had been re. 
quired by Alexander, speaks, with the indignation befitting a protesed 
admirer of the Chinese consUiution, of the semlr repubOcatu, who haUti 
kirn wilh A'vhM honours. 
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was a Messenian^ named Dionysius, who had been a 
long time in prison, and had just made his escape. We 
may infer, that he was out of his senses. He could give 
no explanation of his act, but that it had come into his 
mind. Hence it seemed the more manifest to the sooth- 
sayers, that it must be viewed as a sign of Impending 
evil. Alexander himself probably so considered it, and 
it was the more alarming, as it^followed so many others. 
For, on his arrival at Babylon, he had inquired of Pei- 
thagoras as to the nature of the tokens which be had 
seen in the victims, when he was consulted by his 
brother ; and when he heard that the same part of the 
liver was wanting in that which was inspected for a 
revelation of his own destiny, as in that which had 
suggested the prediction already fulfilled by the death 
of Hephiestion, it is said that he did not dissemble the 
Impression which the omen made on his mind.' That 
he was haunted by his gloomy forebodings, and super- 
stitious fancies, to the degree which Plutarch describes, 
is hardly credible, unless he was already unconsciously 
affected by the disorder which proved fatal to him : as 
on the other hand it seems probable that its secret germs 
may have been cherished by the dejected state of his 
spirits. The same causes may have led him to indulge 
more freely than usual in the pleasures of the table, 
while even slight excesses were peculiarly dangerous. 
From the presence of the disease, before its symptoms 
had become manifest, we may perhaps best explain the 
behaviour which Plutarch attributes to him in the in^ 
terview which he had with Antipater's son, Cassander, 
shortly before his death ; a scene, which appears to 
have been attended with very important consequences. 
Alexander confronted Cassander with Antipater's ac- 
cusers : and when Cassander treated their charges as ' 
g^undless calumnies, sternly interrupted him, and 
asked whether men who had suffered no wrong would 
have travelled so far to prefer a calumnious charge? 
Cassander pleaded, that the greater the distance from 
the scene of the alleged injury, the safer was the ca- 
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lumny. But the king indignantly replied^ that Cassan- 
der showed how well he had studied Aristotle’s sophistry, 
by which every argument might be tilrned two opposite 
ways, but that it should avail nothing, if the complaints 
proved to he in any degree well-founded. So far indeed 
we only see a proof that Alexander retained the full 
vigour of his mind and character. Plutarch however 
adds, what is more difficult to believe, that, because 
Cassander, at bis first audience, could not keep his coun- 
tenance at the sight of the Persian ceremonial, which 
was entirely new to him, Alexander seized him by the 
hair, and dashed his head against the wall. This may 
be a gross exaggeration : but that Cassander's reception 
was so harsh and violent as to leave an indelible impres- 
sion of fear and hatred on his soul, is confirmed, as 
strongly as such a fact can be, by his subsequent con- 
duct. 

The preparations for the projected campaign were 
now so far advanced, that Alexander celebrated a so- 
lemn sacrifice for its success. On this occasion he 
distributed victims and wine among the troops by com- 
panies, that the Macedonians and Persians, who had 
been so lately brought together, might be disposed by 
his liberality, and by the season of convivial enjoyment, 
to more cordial union. He at the same time enter- 
tained his principal officers at a banquet, and continued 
drinking with them to a late hour of the evening. As 
he was retiring to rest, he was invited by Medius — 
who it seems had of late been admitted to an intimacy 
with him something like Hephiestion's — to a revel, 
which was to be followed by a fresh drinking-bout. 
He complied, and the greater part of the night seems 
to have been thus spent. The next evening he again 
banqueted at the house of Medius, and again the ca- 
rousid was prolonged to a very late hour. It was at 
the close of this banquet, after he had refreshed himself 
with a hath, that he felt the symptoms of fever so 
strongly as to be induced to sleep there. The grasp of 
death was on him, though his robust frame yielded 
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only after a hard struggle to the gradual prevalence of 
the malady. 

We have a minute and seemingly complete account 
of his last illness^ in an official diary which Arrian 
transcribed. Nevertheless various reports, which it 
does not sanction, were current in ancient times, and 
one of them, which ascribed his death to gross intem- 
perance, has always been very generally believed. 
Another, which has been as generally rejected, attri- 
buted it to a dose of poison, contrived by Aristotle, 
conveyed by Cassander, and administered by lollas, 
another of Aiitipater's sons, who filled the office of cup- 
bearer to the king. As this report was undoubtedly in- 
vented by Cassander's enemies, so the other may have been 
first circulated by him and his partisans. It represents 
Alexander as having drained an enormous cup. a bowl 
of Hercules, as it was called, and as having instantly 
sunk as from a sudden blow. This incident certainly 
would not have appeared on the face of the journal ; 
but neither does it seem quite consistent with Alex- 
anders habits, who, according to Aristobulus, drank 
chiefly for the sake of prolonging conversation, nor with 
other details which have been preserved concerning the 
banquet.^ If he had been in his usual state of health, 
the debauch described in the journal would probably 
have produced no effect on him. It may however both 
have hastened the outbreak of the fever, and have ren- 
dered it fatal. Aristobulus related another fact, which 
the journal passed over in silence ; that in a paroxysm 
of the fever, the patient quenched his thirst with a 
large draught of wine. 

It seems that, for three or four days, though the 
disease was making steady progress, he was not sensible 
of his danger. On the morrow of the first attack he 
fixed the time of departure, both for tile army and the 

1 NicobulS (Athen. xii. 53.) related that Alexander on this orcaiilon re- 
cited a passage out of tlie Andromeda of Euripides, from memory. It ia 
added indeed, that he drank freely, and urged others to follow his example. 
But this description conveTi the impression that tlie entertainment stUl 
imierTed its intellectual character. 
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fleet. The land force was to move on the fourth day, 
and he himself to embark the day after. He then 
crossed over to the royal park on the^other side of the 
river, and spent the next day chiefly in the company of 
Medius, but appointed to give audience to his generals 
the next morning. During the night the fever raged 
without intermission, yet he gave his orders to Near- 
chus, and the other generals, as if he should be ready 
to embark on the day after the morrow. And so, from 
day to day, as his strength declined, he continued to 
admit them into his presence, and to make fresh ar- 
rangements for the commencement of the expedition. 
But on the sixth day it was with difliculty tliat he 
could* bear the exertion necessary for his customary 
morning sacrifice. Still he retained hope, or at least 
would not part with the show of it, but conferred with 
his ofiicers on the subject of the voyage. The next 
day however he seems to have felt that he was dying, 
and ordered himself to be conveyed back from the park 
to the state-palace : and here, when the generals were 
admitted into his chamber, they found him still sensible, 
but speechless. 

All around him now began to despair : a report ran 
through the army, that he was already dead ; and the 
men, partly to ascertain the fact, partly that they might 
once more see him alive, insisted on entering the palace. 
They were permitted to pass in succession through the 
room where he lay. Though unable to speak he still 
recognized them, and had strength enough, though with 
difficulty, to make signs to them with his hands and 
his head, and with expressive glances. It was felt that 
no human aid could be of any avail. Four of the ge- 
nerals, Pithon, Attains, Demophon, and Peucestes, 
passed a night in the temple of Serapis seeking an 

I Mr. WUliami ^1. p. 395.) bu taken occanion from this mention of 
fierapls to make a very unjust attack on Tacitus, whom he ventures to 
stigmatise as a grots pn verier oj the ttuth, on account of the story 
which ho reports on the authority of the ERyptiaii pncitb, Hist. iv. 83. foL 
The existence of the tcinpie at ISabyioii does not even prove that Serapis 
nas an Assyrian gp4 : and I'acitut docs not prulcss to give an account tif 
ike kskradnaUm iha worship ttf Serapu mo Egypt. On the contrary be 
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oracular vision^ which might suggest a remedy. The 
god, it seems, was silent. Seleucus and two others then 
inquired at his shrine, whether it would be better for 
Alexander to be brought Into the temple, as a suppliant 
for relief. And now a voice was heard from the inner- 
most recess, enjoining that he should not be brought, 
but should stay where he was : so it would be best for 
him. Soon after he had received this answer, he ex- 
pired. 

But if for himself this was the happiest end of all 
earthly cares, there was still a question of deep import- 
ance to those who survived him: how he wished to dis- 
pose of his empire. On this subject however nothing 
was recorded in the official diary, or by Ptolemy or 
Aristobulus. It seems that he himself had never men- 
tioned it, while he was still able to express his will, and 
that no one else had ventured to touch on it. There were 
reports that in his last moments he was asked who 
should succeed him, and that he replied, the worthiest: 
adding, that he foresaw a great contest at his funeral. 
But if this had been his mind, he could not have uttered 
it. There was only one act credibly attested by tlie 
sequel, which might be interpreted as an intimation of 
his wishes on this point. Just before he breathed his 
last, he drew his ring from his linger, and gave it to 
Perdiccas. 

So passed from the eartli one of the greatest of her 
sons : great above most, for what he was in himself, 
and not as many who have borne the title, for what was 
given to him to effect. Great, not merely in the vast 
compass, and the persevering ardour, of his ambition ; 
nor in the qualities by which he was enabled to gratify 
it, and to crowd so many memorable actions within so 


mentions that Ptolemy built the Serapeum, on ground where there was 
MceUunit Serapttit atque Isidt an/iqutfus sacratum. It is not Tacitus 
who has in this instance perverted tlic truth : he has only had the mn- 
fortunenot to be understood: which he shares as we have seen, with 
other ancient authors. l)n the story itself, the reader may hnd some re> 
marks in the Philological Museum, ii. p. 180. 
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short a peitod : but in the course which his ambition 
tookj in the collateral aims which ennobled and purified 
it^ so that it almost greV into one with the highest of 
which man is capable, the desire of knowledge, and the 
loye of good. In a word, great as one of the benefac- 
tors of his kind. This praise however would be empty, 
unless it be limited as truth requires, and his claim to 
it must depend on the opinion we foim of his designs. 

It is not to be supposed, that, in any of his under- 
takings, he was animated by speculative curiosity, or by 
abstract philanthropy. If he sought to discover, as well 
as to conquer, it was because the limits of the known world 
were too narrow for his ambition. His main object un- 
doubtedly was to found a solid and fiourishing empire : 
but the means which he adopted for tliis end, were such 
as the highest wisdom and benevolence might have sug- 
gested to him in his situation, without any selfish motive. 
And as his merit is not the less, because so many of his 
works were swept away by the inroads of savage and fana- 
tical hordes, so it must be remembered, that his untimely 
death left all that he had begun unfinished, and proba- 
bly most of what he meditated unknown: that he could 
hardly be said to have completed the subjugation of all 
the lands comprised within the limits of the Persian 
empire. Still* it cannot be denied, that the immediate 
operation of his conquests was highly beneficial to tlie 
conquered people. This would be true, even if the be- 
nefit had been confined to those advantages which may 
seem purely material: for none were really so. The 
mere circulation of the immense treasures accumulated 
by the ancient rulers, which Alexander scattered with 
such unexampled profusion, was doubtless attended by 
innumerable happy results: by a great immediate in- 
crease of the general well-being, by a salutary excite- 
ment of industry, and commercial activity. The spirit 
of commerce however was still more directly roused, 
and cherished, by the foundation of new cities, in situa- 
tions peculiarly adapted to its ends: by the opening of 
new channels of communication between opposite extras 
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mities of the empiie, vid tfie removal of obstructions—- 
arising from thefeeblene^ and wantonness of the ancient 
government — which before imp^ed it: by the confi- 
dence inspired by the new order of things^ the growing 
consciousness of safety^ and expectation of protection and 
encouragement. Let any one contemplate the contrast 
between the state of Asia under Alexander, and the time 
when Egypt was either in revolt against Persia, or visited 
by. her irritated conquerors with the punishment of re- 
peated insurrection, when almost every part of the great 
mountain-chain which traverses the length of Asia, from 
the Mediterranean to the borders of India, was inhabited 
by fierce, independent, predatory tribes: when the Persian 
kings themselves were forced to pay tribute before they 
were allowed to pass from one of their capitals to another. 
Let any one endeavour to enter into the feelings, with 
which a Phoenician merchant must have viewed the 
change that took place in the face of the earth, when the 
Egyptian Alexandria had begun to receive and pour out 
an inexhaustible tide of wealth ; when Babylon hail be- 
come a great port : when a passage was opened both by 
sea and land between the Euphrates and the Indus: 
when the forests on the shores nf the Caspian had begun 
to resound with the axe and the hammer. It will then 
appear that this part of the benefits which flowed from 
Alexander's conquest cannot be easily exaggerated. 

And yet this was perhaps the smallest part of his 
glory : it was much indeed so to cultivate, enrich, and 
beautify this fairest {lortion of the earth : it was some- 
thing more, to elevate the intellectual and moral cha- 
racter of the people : and this was in a great degree the 
effect, in a still greater degree the tendency, of Alex- 
ander's measures and institutions. It may be truly as- 
serted, that his was the first of the great monarchies 
founded in Asia, that opened a prospect of progiessive 
improvement, and not of continual degradation to its 
subjects : it was the first that contained any element of 
moral and intellectual progress. That it did so is cer- 
tain ; but it has been disputed, how far this entered 
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inta Aleitander’s intention. Tegard him «s 

entifl^d to much honour on mlt unless we ud- 

iiut that the great thuhght of his life^ was to unlte^is 
new subjects with the old^ so as to form one nation, end 
that for this purpose he wished to raise the Asiatic^ to 
a level with the Europeans, and, according to the mO<* 
dern expression, to Hellcuise Asia. It has been con-« 
tended, that such a project of amalgamation was too 
chimerical to have been adopted by a prince of Alex- 
ander's sagacity and judgment : that be must have been 
too well aware of the obstacles which must always have 
rendered it impossible for the new clement to penetrate 
and assimilate so vast and heterogeneous a mass, as the 
population of his Asiatic dominions : and that we must 
therefore consider those of his measures which seem 
most clearly to indicate such a design, as merely tempo- 
rary expedients of a conciliating policy, forced upon him 
by his relative weakness. It seems however a suflicient 
reply to this objection to observe, that we can hardly 
now determine what Alexander would have found prac- 
ticable in the course of a long reign : that if there were 
limits, in extent and degree, beyond which he himself 
could not have hoped to realise such an idea, it was still 
an object worthy of all his efforts : and that when we 
see him adopting a series of measures clearly tending to 
this end, it is reasonable to infer that he had the end in 
view. It may be said, that he planted Greek cities in 
Asia, merely as either commercial or military posts, to 
fill his treasury, or secure his possessions ; that be edu- 
cated the barbarian youth in Greek schools, merely to 
recruit his army; that he promoted intermarriage be- 
tween the Europeans and Asiatics, merely to soothe the 
conquered nations. But he cannot have been blind or 
indifferent to the ultimate tendency of all these steps ; 
he must have foreseen, that from each of his new co- 
lonies the language, arts, and manners, the whole genius, 
of Greece, would radiate through the adjacent regions, 
and would gradually enlighten, civilis^ and transfonn, 
their population: he must have known, that by^the 
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domestic tics whic|i''(^;l|^iAbedj and by the education of 
the^ young, he Tlfats )]«.iaing up a fjbneration which would 
be more open to receive this influence. The extent m 
which the interfusion actually^ took place, and the Asi- 
atics became Greeks in every thing but blood, was by no 
means small: if Alexander had lived to become the 
founder of a peaceful dynasty, which might have pro- 
secuted his plans, the changes wrought would have been 
incalculably greater. 

It is another question, whether this change of nation- 
ality was in all respects an unmixed good : whether, in 
the old frame of society, in the literature, the arts, the 
manners, Jind even perhaps in the speculative systems 
of the conquered races, much was not lost and destroyed 
through it, that was worth preserving : whether the new 
forms were not in most cases destitute of life and re- 
ality, an empty varnish, or spiritless imitation. Still 
less should we venture to maintain, that the infinitely 
diversified combination and confusion which ensueil, 
between the religions and mythologies of Greece and 
Asia, was anything in itself desirable : or that the new 
rites and creeds, which were the progeny of this unna- 
tural mixture, were not often as odious and baneful, as 
they were wild and fantastic. They at least did not 
enter into Alexander’s plans, who merely extended his 
politic protection alike to all modes of worship and be- 
lief: ajid it would be as unjust to charge him with 
their mischievous consequences, as it seems false to re- 
present him on this account as the Precursor of a better 
Light, which, on the contrary, they contributed more 
than any other cause to refract and obscure. But it 
became Alexander, as a Greek, to believe, that the change 
was on tile whole highly beneficial : and we, who owe 
so much of what is best among us to the same culture, 
can hardly charge him with blind partiality. We must 
rather admire the greatness of mind by which he rose 
above the prcjuij|^cs of his Macedonians, who, them- 
seltl^s foreigners, indebted for all that made them 
worthy, or even capable, of their fortune, to their Greek 
voh vii. I 
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education^ were loth to share ^t ^ith others^ whom they 
wished to trample on as barbarians. ' 

Still there is one side on which Alexander’s admini* 
stratioii appears in a much less favourable light. We 
must speak with caution on this subject^ because we 
are very imperfectly acquainted with his measures^ and 
he had scarcely time to unfold his views. Yet it must 
be owned that we cannot perceive even the first lines^ 
that we catch no hint of any political institutions framed 
to secure the future welfare of his subjects. We do 
not find that in any case he had begun to assume the 
character of a lawgiver : though Arrian thought him 
as well entitled to divine honours as IVliiios or Theseus. 
It is probable indeed that he intended his new colonies 
at least should enjoy all the municipal freedom consist- 
ent with the maintenance of an absolute government. 
Hut we do not know what security he had provided for 
their privileges ; and he seems to have left the mass of 
the people in this respect nearly as it had been under 
its former masters. The only improvement which he 
appears to have introduced into the old system^ was to 
restore, perlia])s to multiply, the checks by which, ac- 
cortliiig to the earlier policy of the Persian kings them- 
selves, their great officers in every province were enabled 
to control one another. These chocks, as he discovered 
on his return fiom India, proved utterly inefiectual for 
the protection of life and property ; and though he 
punibhed the offenders with the utmost rigour, we hear 
of no otlier precautions that he took against the recur- 
rence of such abuses. A\'hen he seated himself on the 
throne of Darius, he assumed, as perhaps was necessary, 
the fulness of despotic sovereignty that had been exer- 
cised by his Persian predecessors : and he too was re- 
presented by his satraps. Though he might be able to 
restrain them, it was to be expected, that a successor of 
inferior energy would be forced to connive at their licence: 
from the highest station to the lowfst, there was no 
permanent safeguard against misrule. The condition of 
the people was bettered ; but it remained precarious. 
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It must even be admitted, that, if he raised the Asiatics, 
he brought down the Macedonians and the Greeks, to 
meet them on the same level. 

What has been said, relates only to the effect which 
his conquests produced in Asia : it is another question, 
how far they were beneficial to Greece. Some advan- 
tages she no doubt derived from them. A boundless 
held, with brilliant prospects, was thrown open for 
Greek adventurers. A part of the new commerce of 
the East found its way into Greek ports. But we 
should seek in vain for any benefits of a higher order, 
which resulted to Greece from Alexander’s expedition ; 
while, in many respects much more important, her con- 
dition was changed for the worse. She was treated no 
longer as a humble and useful ally of Macedonia, but 
as a province of the Persian empire, and made to feel 
lier subjection by despotic, and apparently wanton and 
arrogant commands. And yet she had scarcely begun 
to taste the bitter fruits, which she was to reap from 
the fulfilment of those splendid visions, with which 
Isocrates would have consoled her for the loss of 
freedom. 


I 2 
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CHAP. LVI. 

FROM THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER TO THE END OF THE 
LAMIAN WAR. 

OuK attention will now again be chiefly occupied with 
tlie affairs of Crecce. The connection indeed between 
the events, which took place there, and the contests 
carried on by Alexander’s successors in Asia, becomes 
henceforward so close, that it will be necessary to keep 
both constantly in view : the latter however, as sub- 
ordinate to the proper subject of our history. Before 
we turn to it, we must proceed as far as the first settle- 
ment that was made of the great interests, which were 
left in so much confusion and uncertainty by tlie sud- 
den vacancy of the Macedonian throne. 

It may easily be believed, that Alexander’s death was 
sincerely deplored by all around him, whose immediate 
interest was not too deeply aflected by it to allow room 
for grief. "When the royal pages, unable to contain 
their excitement, rushed out of the palace with loud 
wailings, and made the event generally known, the 
whole city soon resounded with the voice of lamenta- 
tion. The Macedonians mourned for their hero the 
Persians for tlieir king. Many and various were the 
honours afterwards paid to Alexander’s memory, by 
word and work, in monuments and spectacles, in smooth 
verse and well turned periods : but the most honour- 
able tribute was offered by Sisygambis, the mother of 

1 Curtius (x. 5 . 11.) gfi^a so far towanl one extreme, aa to say that they 
reproached thonisclves lor haviui; rellibcd him divine honours: Justin 
(xiii. 1.) Mill (aither on the oppoMte bide ; for he would have us believe that 
they rejoiced, ab if delivered lioin an enemy, so much were they disgusted 
with hu seventy and endless adventures. 
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Darius. She, who had survived the massacre of her 
eighty brothers, who had been put to deatli in one day 
by Ochus, the loss of all her children, and the entire 
downfall of her race, now, on the decease of the enemy 
and conqueror of her house, seated herself on the 
ground, covered her head with a veil, and, notwithstand- 
ing the intreaties of her grandchildren, refused nou- 
rishment, until, on the fifth day after, she expired. 

But even the genuine regret of the common people 
gave way almost immediately to anxiety about their 
own safety, and to mutual suspicions. The Macedonians 
passed the night after the king's death under arms : as 
if feeling themselves surrounded by enemies. The 
peaceable inhabitants of Babylon, perhaps with better 
reason, dreaded lest their wealthy city should become 
the scene of military tumult and license. They hardly 
ventured to creep out of their houses to gather news ; 
lighted no lamps in the evening, but watched for the 
morning in darkness and silence, eagerly listening, and 
trembling at every sound they caught. The great 
officers on whom the care of the state chiefly devolved, 
probably spent the same interval, together or apart, in 
no less anxious deliberation. By Hephucstion's death 
the number of those who bore the title of somatophylax 
was reduced to seven : Leonuatus, Lysimachus, Aris- 
tonous, Perdiccas, Ptolemy — the reputed son of Lagus, 
but, according to a report rather widely spread, one 
of Philip's bastards, his mother having been the king's 
mistress * — Pithon, and Peuccstes. When Alexander 
died, they were all in Babylon. The next day they 
summoned a council of the other Macedonian officers, 
some of whom were but little inferior to them in rank 
and influence, to confer on the great question of the 
succession. The soldiers wished to take part in it also ; 
and, though forbidden, forced their way into the palace, 
and filled the avenues of the council-hall, so that many 
witnessed the proceedings. There a mournful object 
met their eyes, and revived the consciousness of their 


‘ Fauian. 1. 6« 9., and the commentaton on Curtius, lx. 8. S2. 
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loss : the vacant throne, on which had been laid the 
diadem, with the royal robes and armour. The sight 
called forth a fresh burst of lamentation, which however 
was hushed into deep silence, when Perdiccas came 
forward to address the assembly. First ^ he placed the 
ring, which he had received from Alexander ill his last 
moments, on the throne. The ring," he said, “ was the 
royal signet, which Alexander had used for the most 
important state-business : it had been committed to him 
by the dying king: but he placed it at their disposal. 
It was however absolutely necessary for their own safety, 
that they should forthwith elect a chief, capable of 
guarding them against the dangers to which they would 
be exposed without a head in a hostile land. It was to 
be hoped, tliat in a few months ^ Roxana would give 
them a heir to the throne. In the mean while it was for 
them to choose, by whom they would be governed." 
He had probably hoped, that the wish which he so 
modestly dissembled, would have been anticipated by 
general acclamation. But the meeting waited for advice. 
Ncarchus had a different plan to propose. He, as we 
have seen, had married a daughter of Mentor’s widow, 
Barsine : and Barsine was also the mother of a son by 
Alexander. He therefore pointed out to the Macedo- 
nians, '' that there was no need to wait for the uncertain 
issue of Roxana’s pregnancy : there was an heir to the 
throne already born: Hercules, the son of Barsine : to 
him the diadem belonged." But Nearchus was the only 
man present, who had any interest in this choice. The 
soldiers clashed their spears and shields together, in 
token of vehement dissent : and Ptolemy gave utter- 
ance to their feelings on this point. Neither Barsine, 
nor Roxana, could be mother of a prince, whom the 
Macedonians would acknowledge as their sovereign. 
Was it to be borne, that the conquerors of Asia should 

1 So Curtiui, X. 6 4. 

* 9 Curtius, X. S. a Sextut mensitett But Justin (xiil. 2. 5.) has exacto 
metue octavo. The it rvCr^, with which Photius. in bis epitome of Ar- 
rian (p. 69. b. 16.) introitures the birth of the child immediately after 
the partition of the satrapies, can hardly be said to fkvour one of these 
statements more than the other. 
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become subject to the son of a barbarian captive ? It 
was better that the throne should remain vacant^ and 
that the persons who had formed Alexander's council 
of state> should continue to have the supreme manage- 
ment of affairs, deciding 4I questions by a majority of 
votes.*' This motion however gained few partisans : its 
effect would have been permanently to exclude the royal 
family from the succession : a step for which few were 
prepared. Thus most minds were turned toward the 
advice of Perdiccas : for there was a clear distinction 
between Barsine, and Roxana, Alexander’s beloved wife, 
who was then in the palace, while Mentor’s widow had 
been left with her son at Pergamum. It was now tlie 
right time for some friend of Perdiccas to come forward 
in his behalf, and Aristonous, perhaps according to 
jirevious concert, undertook the task. He observed, 
that 'Alexander himself had already decided who was 
worthiest to command, when, having cast his eyes round 
all his friends who were at his bedside, he gave his 
royal signet to Perdiccas. They had only to ratify 
Alexander’s choice.” Still the assembly was not in- 
clined to invest Perdiccas alone, under any title, with 
supreme power. The result of the whole deliberation 
was a sort of compromise between the proposals of Pto- 
lemy and Aristonous. It seems to have been decided, 
but not without clamorous opposition, that, if Roxana 
should bear a son, he should succeed to the throne : and 
that in the mean while four guardians should be appointed 
for the future prince to exercise the royal authority in 
his name. Perdiccas and Leonnatus were to be regents 
in Asia, Antipater and Craterus in Europe. 

The cavalry — the aristocratical portion of the army 
— acquiesced in the resolution of their chiefs. But it 
was very ill received by the whole body of the infantry. 
No motive appears for their dissatisfaction, except that 
they had not been consulted on the question, and that 
they wished to dispose of the crown. Still it is not 
clear whether they acted quite of their own accord, or 
were excited to resistance by Meleager, who seems to 

I 4 
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have been impelled^ partly by ambition^ aujCE^^^^iiMy 
personal enmity to Perdiccas. The accounfk retpaining 
of his conduct are contradictory as to detaili^ but jigree 
in representing him as the leader and soul of the oppo-' 
sition. According to some authors^ he quitted the 
council of the officers after bitter invectives‘^.4gjunst 
Perdiccasj declaring that the people was the true heir 
of the monarchy^ and alone could rightfully dispose of 
it^ and hastened to instigate the soldiery to insurrection 
and plunder. 1 According to others^ he was deputed 
to appease their discontent, but took the opportunity to 
inflame it, and placed himself at their head. ^ Wc are 
left equally in doubt, whether it was he who first pro- 
posed another competitor for the throne, whose name 
was soon mentioned in the popular assembly.^ This 
was Arridseus, a son of Philip, by Philinna, a Thes- 
salian woman, who is commonly described as of low 
condition. Arridsus was either naturally deficient in 
understanding, or had never recovered from the effects 
of a potion, said to have been administered to him by 
Olympias, whom jealousy rendered capable of every 
crime.'* It seems that Alexander either through pru- 

Curtius, X. S. * Diodor. xviii S. 

9 Jubtln (xiii. 2.8.) representfl Meleager as pioposing Arrida'us in the 
council of the officers, but only by way of an alternate c, advising them to 
choose between him and Hercules. Meleager’s subsequent conduct, from 
which It 18 evident that he relied entirely on the soldiery, renders the ac- 
count which Curtius gives of hi& language and behaviour at the council, 
far more probable. Drovsen however {Geschtchte der Vacl{folger Alen- 
ander*St 1. p. S5.) has partly adopted Justhi’s statement, m.tking Meleager 
■imply propose Arridsus But he then endeavours to combine this state- 
ment with that of Curtius. and supposes, that, \/hile Arridaius was pro* 
posed in the council by Meleager, his name was accidentally mentioned in 
the assembly of the troops ; and that, before they were Joined by Meleager, 
they had determined to proclaim him king Such a coincidence is in the 
hignest degree improbable ; and Curtius and Justin alike lead us to sup. 
pose, that the soldiers took no step, before they he.ird of the decision of 
thecouncil.— I must hero make a remark, which has been forcetl upon 
me by a number of similar instances ; that Droyoen, in his excellent 
work, has apparently adopted the principle, of combining all the accounts 
relating to his subject, which arc not palpably inconsistent with one no- 
ther. He has certainly often shown great ingenuity in the manner in 
which he haa pieced his raateriids together. But the principle is one^ 
which, if uniformly applied to such writers as those Irom whom we have 
to collect the history of this period, must often lead into error : and the 
present case is one of many iii which it seems to me to have been unfortu- 
nately applied. Droysen has here earned It so far, that he drst makes 
Meleager propose Arridnus, end then in a second speech (suggested by 
that in Curtius) protest against the authority of the counal. 

4 Flut Al. ad fin. 
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cknoe or ISbtDpassion^ had removed him from Macedonia, 
though he ^ad not thought him fit to be trusted with 
any coihmaafL: and he was now in Babylon. Most 
probahly^ Meleager, perceiving that whoever should 
raise such a prince to the throne, would reign under his 
name, l^s the foremost to recommend him as the sole^ 
leginmate heir. To the army Arridieus must have been 
personally indifferent : but he was Philip's son, without 
any mixture of barbarian blood, and, which probably 
weighed more with them, he would be purely their 
creature. The proposal therefore was agreeable to their 
pride and their prejudices, which were stronger than 
their regard for Alexander now, as they had been in his 
lifetime. After a short pause perhaps of surprise, that 
a name so seldom heard should have been put forward 
on such an occasion, all, as if some happy discovery 
had l)een made, broke out into loud acclamations in 
favour of Arridteus ,* and Pithon, who, it seems, — hav- 
ing apparently been sent by the council to soothe them 
— endeavoured to show the folly of their choice, only 
incurred their resentment.^ Meleager was deputed to 
bring tlie prince into the assembly ; and, when he came, 
they saluted him as king, under tlie new name ol 
Philip. 

He immediately proceeded to the palace, accompanied 
by Meleager, and escorted by the troops. The officers, 
it seems, were still in council there, and when Arridseus 
appeared, some attempt was made to terminate the affair 
by discussion. But as the chiefs refused to sanction 
tlie choice of the infantry, they soon found themselves 
threatened with violence, and obliged to retire. Arridteus 
mounted the throne, and was invested with the royal 
robes. Perdiccas had ordered the door of the room in 
which Alexander’s body lay, to be locked, and prepared 

^ Fithon’i presence in the assembly, which is only mentioned by Curtius, 
seems to remove an objection raibcd by Droyacn, against the statement of 
Diodorus, that Meleager was dqiutcd by the council. Droysen objects, 
that the council would have sent some more trustworthy person. Whether 
thev had any reason at the time to distrust him, does not appear ; but if 
rithoii was joined with him in the embassy, they might at least well have 
thought themselves sate It is remarkable that Droysen takes no iioUce 
of PitbdD*8 iiart in this transaction. 
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to guard it with 600 chosen men ; and he was joined 
by Ptolemy at the head of the royal pages. They 
were however soon overpowered by superior numbers. 
The soldiers of the adverse party broke into the cham- 
ber : blows were interchanged ; Perdiccas himself was 
attacked with missiles^ and blood was beginnir^g to flow, 
when some of the elder among the assailants interposed, 
and, taking off their helmets, in treated Perdiccas an(l 
his followers to desist from their useless resistance. 
Their mediation put an end to this prelude of the long 
contest which was to take place for Alexander’s remains. 
But the greater part of the generals, and the whole 
body of the cavalry, quitted the city, and encamped 
outside the walls. Perdiccas did not yet accompany 
them : he hoped, it seems, that some change might 
happen in the dir'position of the multitude, which he 
might more easily turn to his own advantage, if he 
staid. But Meleager, probably apprehending the same 
thing, and eager to satisfy his hatred, urged the king to 
give an order for the execution of Perdiccas. This he 
could not obtain ; Arridsus was perhaps too timid to 
strike so great a blow. Meleager therefore was forced 
'A interpret the silence of his royal puppet as consent, 
and sent an armed band to the house of Perdiccas, with 
directions to bring him to the palace, or to kill him, if 
he should resist. Perdiccas had only about sixteen of 
the royal pages with him, when his (loor was beset. He 
however appeared on the threshold with a firm coun- 
tenance, and overawed those who came to arrest him by 
the severe dignity of his looks and his words. They 
probably did not think Meleager’s authority a sufficient 
warrant for tlie murder of a man of such high rank. 
When they had withdrawn, he and his attendants 
mounted their horses, and hastened to the camp of their 
friends. 

One eminent person of their party however remained 
. in the city ; Eumenes the Cardian, who had already 
decided on the course which his own interests required, 
and on this occasion gave proof of the sagaeij^ and 
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dexterity^ which afterwardfl carried him through so 
many dangers, and even brought him so near to the 
highest fortune. Eumenes, in his ooyhood^ had at- 
tracted Philip's notice by his promising talents > ; he 
was brought up at the Macedonian court, and was em- 
ployed by Alexander both as his principal secretary and 
keeper of the records, and in military commands. He 
had risen so high in favour with the king, that he 
could even venture on more than one occasion to quarrel 
with HephjEStion: but, after the favourite's death, he la- 
boured, by ingenious contrivances and profuse expence 
in honour of his memory, to remove all suspicion that 
he viewed the event with pleasure. In this liberality, he 
showed the greater self-command, as he was habitually 
parsimonious. Plutarch relates that when the leading 
officers contributed to the equipment of the fleet in 
India, Eumenes, whose share was rated at 300 talents, 
produced only a hundred, pretending that it was with 
great difficulty he had been able to scrape this sum to- 
gether. Alexander made no reply, but soon after or- 
dered his slaves secretly to set fire to the secretary's 
tent. It was then discovered that Kumenes had amassed 
more than a thousand talents. Alexander however 
gave him, as he did Antigenes, and allowed him to keep 
all : though he had himself to regret the loss of many 
valuable papers, which perished in the flames. 

Such a man was formed for the times which followed 
Alexander’s death. Eumencs felt that he could only 
be safe in the strife of parties, as long as he could guard 
against the jealousy to which a foreigner in high station 
was exposed among the Macedonians. He remained, 
as we have observed, in Babylon after the flight of Per- 
diccas, under the pretext that he had no right to take a 
part in disputes concerning the succession ; secretly 
however purposing to promote the interests of Perdiccas, 
as far as he could ; for he probably foresaw that this 
side would finally prevail. He assumed die character 

> Varioiifl aernuntfl arc given of his original station by Plutarch (Eum. 
inlt ]. iEhan (V. H xii. 43.), and Nepos, who describes him as iiomettico 
8ummi^eru>re. 
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of a peacemaker ; and his seeming neutrality gave great 
weight to his mediation. It was seconded by vigorous 
measures on the part of the seceders. They began to 
stop the supply of provisions^ and to tlireateii the Great 
City with famine. Meleager found his condition grow, 
ing every day more embarrassing. lie had been called 
to account by his own troops for the attempt he had 
made against the life of Pcrdiccas^ and could only shelter 
himself under the royal authority. At length the 
soldiers came in a body to the palace, and demanded 
f that an embassy should be sent to the cavalry, with 
overtures of peace. Three envoys were accordingly 
despatched : and it is remarkable, that one of them was 
a Thessalian, another an Arcadian of Megalopolis ; so 
that probably the third. Perilaus, whose country is not 
mentioned, was not a Macedonian. The negotiations 
which followed are reported too obscurely to be de- 
scribed. It is said that the party of Perdiccas refused 
to treat, until the authors of the quarrel had been given 
up to them : and that this demand excited a violent 
tumult in the city, which was only calmed, when Ar- 
ridffiUB, displaying more vigour than he had been be- 
lieved to possess, offered to resign the crown. Yet it 
docs not appear that this condition was granted. The 
terms on which the treaty was concluded, were, accord- 
ing to the most authentic account, that Arridoeus should 
share the empire with Roxana's child, if it should be a 
boy 1 ; that Antipatcr should command the forces in 
Europe ; that Craterus should be at the head of affairs 
in the dominions of Arridoeus ; but that Perdiccas should 
be invested with the command of the horse-guards, the 
chiliarchy, before held by Ilephcestion, in which Alex- 
ander would permit no one to succeed him. This, it 
seems, was a post, which, at the Persian Court, had 
been equivalent to that of prime minister, or grand 

* Arrian in Phot^DS. init. *A^^otue». , 

■ Z 'AXi^etpifUf Sf n'xn/p rvf*^ttriX%vut 

8 men ytyMv, tie ^e ^ trauSie. I have quuted the words 

because Droyaen, It lecma through an oversight, observes that Arrian, at 
leMt Photlus, bad not mentioned this clause, and adopts it only on the 
authority of Justin. 
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vizier of the whole empire.^ It was however stipulated, 
that Meleager should be associated witli Pcrdiccas in 
the regency, though with a subordinate rank. Of 
Lconnatus we hear no more as a member of the go- 
vernment. The compact was ratified by a solemn re- 
conciliation between the contending parties. The ca- 
valry returned to the city : the phalanx marched out to 
meet them : Pcrdiccas and Meleager advanced between 
the lines to salute each other as fiiends. The troops 
on each side followed their example, and were once 
more united in one body. 

It was however impossible, after what had happened, 
that Pcrdiccas and Meleager should ever trust each 
other. Meleager probably iclied cn the infantry for 
protection. But Pcrdiccas had now taken possession of 
the imbecile king, who was as passive in his hands as 
he had been in his rival’s, and had resolved to strike 
the first blow. Before he directly attacked his enemy, 
he thought it necessary to deprive him of the sujiport 
which he might find in the army ; and he seems to 
have devised a very subtle plan for this end. lie sub- 
orned emissaries to complain among the foot soldiers, 
tliat by the recent arrangement Meleager had been el^ 
vated to an equality with himself ; not apparently for 
tile purpose of exciting discontent, or of gaining a })arty 
among lliese troops, but to leatl Meleager himself blind- 
fold into a snare. Meleager was soon informed of 
the language that had been used against him in the 
camp, and indignantly complained of it to Pcrdiccas, 
whom lie ))robably suspected to be its secret author. 
Bui Pcrdiccas was so great a master of dissimulation, 
that he comjdetely lulled his suspicions. lie affected to 
sympathise deeply with his resentment, and proposed 
to arrest the agitators. It was agreed between them'-'*, 
the more safely and surely to effect their object, that 

I Some rcraarka on this subject mav be found in the riulolugical Mu- 
seum, i 3Sa 

> It seems at all events more probable that Perdicra^ obtained Meleager's 
consent, than that, as Justin says, he gave his orders for the lustration re* 
penie ^nat u cotlegu. 
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the whole army should be drawn out in the adjacent 
plain, under the pretext of a solemn lustration, to be 
celebrated with the old Macedonian rites, to purify it 
from the blood shed in the late quarrel. The usage on 
such occasions was to kill a dog, and to carry its en- 
trails, divided into two parts, to opposite extremities of 
the field, so that the army might be drawn up between 
them, the phalanx on one side, tlic cavalry on the 
other.i Such at least was the order now adopted by the 
two chiefs. On the appointed day rerdiceas, with the 
king at his side, placed Idmself at the head of the cavalry 
and the elephants, facing the infantry*) which was com- 
manded by Meleager. After a short pause, he ordered 
them to advance. Meleager’s troops were alarmed at the 
sight of this movement, for they now observed that the 
ground was favourable for the operations of the cavalry, 
and that, if they were attacked, they should not he able 
to make good their retreat without great loss. But, as 
they received no orders from their chief, and were quite 
uncertain as to the design of Perdiccas, they remained 
motionless, until a very narrow interval was left between 
t^e two lines. The king then rode up with a single 
squadron, and, having been previously Instructed by the 
regent, demanded that the authors of the late dissensions 
should be given up to punishment ; threatening, if they 
refused, to charge with the whole force of the cavalry 
and the elephants. The men were dismayed by the 
suddenness of the proceeding ; and Meleager, who now 
perceived his own danger, had not sufficient presence of 
mind to make any attempt at self-defence. Perdiccas 
took advantage of their consternation, to select about 
300 of those who had most distinguished themselves as 
his adversary’s partisans, and immediately caused them 
to be trampled to death by the elephants in the sight of 
the whole army, and with the apparent consent of the 

‘ Droyscnittcmpti to connort thu scene with thiitilescribcd by Livy, xi. 
A, wh^re it it said that the liisirution was uoually cIm&ihI with a sham 
fight But Livy docb not sa> tli.it the fight was bctwcon the cavalry and 
toe infantry, which indeed would be scarcely creilihlc, nm docs Curtms 
hint tliat a sham tight was to fuiin part of the ceremony at Bab>lon 
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king whose cause they had maintained. After this 
execution Meleager could have no hope of safety but in 
flight. He was not arrested on the dehl, but soon after 
took refuge in a temple at Babylon^ where he was de- 
spatched by order of Perdiccas. 

By this blow tlie regent’s authority was firmly es* 
tabli«hed, as far as related to the king and the army. 
A more difficult task remained. He was still surrounded 
by riviils as ambitious as Meleager^ and more formidable 
from their ability and influence. His next care was to^^ 
satisfy their pretensions^ so as least to weaken himself. 
A new distrihuiioAf the satrapies was settled by ge- 
neral consent, but probably in most points under his 
direction ; in some at least we clearly trace his hand. 
It was not necessary for any purpose to make a total 
change ; and the general principle adopted serms to 
have hcen, to retain as many as possible of the f^atraps 
appouited by Alexander in their governments. I'lie 
provinces which lay near the eastern at.d north-east 
frontier of the em])ire, were probably the lt*ast coveU'»l, 
and in these scarcely any alteration was made. There 
were others from which, as they were more desirable, 
it might have been more difficult to displace their actu^ 
occupants. Thus not only was Taxiles permitted to 
rule ill India, f)\yartes in the Paropumisus, Philippus 
in Bactria and Sogdiana, Phrataphernes in Parthia and 
Hyrcaiiia, Stasanor in Aria and Drangiana, Siburtius in 
Arachosia and Gedrosia, Tlepolemus in Carmania ; but 
Peucestes was left in jiossession of Persis, and Atropates 
of Northern Media, while the t>outliern portion of that 
country was committed to Pithoii, Babylonia to Archon, 
Mesopotamia to Archelaus. The most important part 
of the new arrangement was that which related to the 
governments west of the Euphrates. Ptolemy, who 
was not only honoured on account of his reputed con- 
nection with the royal family, but also mucli beloved 
for his personal qualities by tlic army, had fixed his 
eyes on Egypt, and obtained it with the adjacent re- 
gions of Arabia and Libya. Cleumeiies was not re- 
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moved, but pkcfed under his orders. , Laomedon re- 
mained in S^Ha^ Philotas in Cilicia^ Asander^ in Caria, 
Menander in Lydia, and Antigonus in the great pro- 
vince Vhich included Phrygia Proper, Lycia, an<l Pam. 
phylia. But since Lycia and'Pamphylia are also said 
^ have been given to Nearchus, we may infer, that he 
held tliese provinces with a subordinate rank : a sus- 
picion which is confirmed by his subsequent relations 
with Antigonus. The Hcllespontine Phrygia was as- 
tsigned to Lconnatus — perhaps as a compensation for 
his share in the regency, or for the sake of removidg 
him from court: and Eumenes, iMhom I’erdiccas re- 
garded as his steady adherent, was rewarded with the 
title of satrap over Paphlagonia and Cappadocia. But 
these countries, which Alexander had never subdued, 
were still to be won by the sword from their native ruler. 
Ariarathes, who had held them as an hereditary vassal of 
Persia. In Europe the government of Macedonia and 
Greece, together with that of the western countries on 
the coast of the Adriatic, which might afterwards be 
annexed to the empire, was to be divided between An- 
tipater and CrateruB : a partition in which Perdiccas 
may have seen a prospect of collision between them 
likely to promote his ascendancy. I'lirace, or the 
whole maritime region to the north-east of Macedonia, 
a province which had never lx*cn reduce«l to tranquil 
submission, and where the Odrysians had lately been 
roused to revolt by their chief ^uthes, was committed 
to Lysimachus, a warrior of iron frame, and unflinching 
hardihood. * 'fhere are two other names which might 
have been looked for in this list. Aristonous might 
have been expected to occupy a prominent place in it, 
since he had shown himself a decided parti zan of Per- 
diccas ; yet we hear of no provision made for him. 
Hence it has been conjectured that Perdiccas retained 
him near his person, as one of his staunchest friends. 
It. was perhaps for a like reason that he entrusted 

'> 

* This seems to be the true name, and at least serves to dutinguish himo 
ron^ Cassander, with whom he is often confounded m the manuscripts. 
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leucus-^ who was destined to act so»great part in the 
history of tlie ensuing period — with thu cluliarchy 
which had been assigned to himself ; a highly honqur- 
ablc and important post indeed^ but one which hetnight 
safely part w’ith^ as it could add little or nothing to the 
power lie possessed as regent. 

There still remained a questioti on which he felt it 
necessary to consult the army^ that he might relieve 
himself from a dangerous responsibility. Papers had 
been foupd in Alexander's cabinet, containing the out- 
lines of some vast projects. It would seem that they 
might easily have bieii supx>ressed ; but it was know^n 
that they corrcsx)onded in x^art with the instructions 
which had been given to Craterus, and therefore they 
could not salbly l>e neglected without the general con- 
sent. Some related to the t‘(|nipineiit of a great arma- 
ment — a thouKsaiid galleys, it is said, of the largest 
size — destined for the conquest of ('arthage, and of 
the w’hole coast of Africa on the Mediterranean as far 
as the Straits, and those of 8paiti and the adjacent 
maritime regions, us far as Sicily ; for which end a road 
was to be made along the African shore. Others were 
plans for new colonies, to be planted in Asia with iiu- 
lopean^, and in Europe with xVsiutics. There were also 
directions for six new temples to be built in Kuroiie — 
at Delos^ Oelplii, Dodona, Dium, Ainphipolis, and 
(.'yrrhus — each at the cost of 1 500 talents, beside one 
of extraordinary magiiiiicence to the goddess of Ilium, 
and for a monument to his father in Macedonia, which 
was to equal the largest of the Egyptian pyramids in Its 
dnnen.sions. It must be owned, that there are some 
points in these schemes which look suspicious, and which, 
e\en if they had crossed Alexander's mind, we should 
iiut have expected he would have committed to writing, 
hut the part relating to the temples can scarcely have 
been fabricated, and was probably contained in the in- 
structions given to Craterus. The jdan for an inter- 
change of population lietween E&roiie and Asia, is also 
quite conformable to tBe views which Alexander dis- 
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closed in his lifetime. This however, and that of the 
expedition to Africa, could not any longer have entered 
into any one’s thoughts, and might have Ixien silently 
dropped. But perhaps Perdiccas appreheinled, that the 
sums destined for the other objects might be demanded 
' from him by his colleagues, and therefore deemed it ad- 
visable formally to annul the whole by the highest Au- 
thority. That he forged the project of the expedition, 
to render the real contents of the papers the less accept- 
able to tlie Macedonians, seems a very imprubalj^le con- 
jecture. ‘ All were laid before a military assembly, and . 
rejected as impracticable or useless.** 

During the tumultuous scenes which followed Alex- 
ander’s death, his body had lain in the palace unburied. 
There are various reports as to the place selected for its 
interment. According to one, it was to have been trans- 
ported to the sanctuary of Ammon.‘-*‘ But tlie more 
probable is, that it was determined it should be de- 
l)ositcd in the sepulchre of his ancestors at A'gic.*’ And 
Aristander the soothsayer is said to have declared that 
it had been revealed to him, the land where it rested 
was destined to be ever prosperous and secure from in- 
vasion**: which however was no more than an ancient 
(Ireek superstition as to the virtue of a hero’s relics. 
Orders were now given to construct a funeral car wortliy 
of these precious remains, and the general Arridofus was 
appointed to escort them toward the western coast. 

While such honours were paid to the conqueror’s 
corjjsc, two of the living objects of his affection fell 
victims to the revenge of Iloxana, and the ambition of 
Pcrdiccas. lloxaiia, with the regent’s concurrence, in- 
vited Statira and her sister Dryjietis to Babylon by a 
friendly letter, and when they came caused them to be 
assassinated, and secretly buried.*'* In the course of 

> I'lathe, i. p.441. 

» IJiotioriii, win. 3 Curtius (x 4 ) mentions a report, mamrcstly 
<al»c^cliat Alexander himself had so ordered at the same tune that hc£a\e 
hi< ring to 1*crdiccas. ^ 

s Pausanias, i. (i. .1. ^ 

* .Ehan, V. H., xiu 6*4. 

> Plutarch, Al. r.lt. 
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time she was delivered of a boy, who was acknowledged 
as partner of Arridaeus Philip in the empire, and bore 
the name of Alexander (jEgus). 

Such was the state of the empire in Asia, and the 
attitude in which the principal persons who might pre- 
tend to a share in it, had been placed toward one an- 
other, when Greece became the scene of a conflict, which 
letl to a fresh aeries of momentous changes. 

Unless the nature of the Greeks could have been 
changed;\or their judgment blinded, by the success of 
the Macedonian arms, it would have been impossible 
that tlicy could generally have viewed the progress of 
Alexander's conquests with coiiiplacency. Even if it 
had been acknowledged, that the supremacy acquired 
!)y Philip, might in itself — at least as it was exercised 
by him and his son — be a wholesome restraint on the 
spirit of discord which had caused so many calamities 
to Greece, it did not follow that any Greek ))atriot could 
look forward without alarm to the period when this 
supremacy should belong to a king of Macedonia, who 
was also master of Asia. It was at such a time not 
infatuation, but dishonest artifice, to treat the Persian 
king as the enemy of Greece ^ and to blame Demos- 
thenes for the secret negotiations into which lie entered 
with the Persian court. The change which had taken 
jdacc in the relations between Greece and Persia after 
the battle of Salamis, was as great as that which Europe 
has experienced in its relation to the Turks since tlie 
battle of Lepaiito, The power of Persia had become 
i>ne of the eliief securities of Greek liberty. Already, 
under a government which professed to derive its au- 
thority from the Araphictyonic council, and the assem- 
bled representatives of the nation, and to be the guar- 
dian of the national institutions, the people harl been 
made to feel the value of the political independence it 

As wc find ^schincs (r. Ctes ^ 13?.) dexterously ronfoiindinfr (he fust 
With the present. 'J he IVrsi.ui king, i nir"A4l0n> i rov 

ftifiiitt, i yiiv $eie', i/ity roue '‘¥XXt:»ate and hu on ou srtfi roZ xuf/oe 

trffup t%eu 'i/»yanr4itrBU, sAA' tiM rtf} Tze rou riftMToe roirr,ftate. As if 
Xerxes and the last Danus had l^*n one person. 

K « 
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had lost. The bondage of Thebes^ when it was placed 
at the mercy of a lawless garrison, the destruction which 
followed its attempt to release itself, the demand for the 
surrender of the Athenian orators, and other acts which 
wiU be mentioned hereafter, were waniings, which 
showed what might be expected from the future, if the 
power which had been thus exercised should become 
absolutely irresistible, if it should fall into the hands of 
princes, strangers to Greece, and educated in the max- 
ims of Oriental despotism. It was not through a paltry 
jealousy, but from a well-grounded anxiety, that the 
Athenians willingly listened to -Demosthenes, when he 
encouraged them to Mievc that the invader would be 
overwhelmed by the collected forces of the Persian 
empire. They may notwithstanding have regarded 
Alexander's exploits w'ith admiration, not the less sin- 
cere because it was reluctantly yielded, and seldom 
openly expressed. The marks of favour they received 
from the conqueror were more likely to bias their judg- 
ment, but still never induced them for a moment to con- 
sider his cause as having anything in common with 
their interests. Her citizens entered into the service 
of his enemy, with the feeling that they were engaging 
in the defence of their country. 

It is rather surprising that w'hen Agis, encouraged 
by the great distance which separated Alexander from 
Europe, by perhaps exaggerated rumours of the dangers 
that threatened him in Asia, and by the disasters which 
had befallen the Macedonian arms at home, \entuied 
on his ill-fated struggle, Athens remained neutral. It 
w'as afterward made a ground of accusation against De- 
mosthenes, that he had taken no advantage of this occa- 
sion to display the hostility which he always professed 
toward Alexander. The event proves that he took the 
most prudent course; but his motives must remain 
doubtful. He was perhaps restrained, not by his 
.opinion of the hopelessness of the attempt, but by the 
disposition to peace, which he found prevailing at 
home, whether the edbet of ^ar or of jealousy, or of 
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any other cause. * ilad the people been ready to embark 
in the contest, an orator probably would not have been 
wanting to animate them to it. But Demosthenes may 
^till have given secret encouragement and assistance to 
the Peloponnesian confederates, and may have alluded 
to this^ when, according to his adversary’s report, he 
boasted thiit the league was his work.'-^ The issue of 
that struggle, and the news which arrived soon after, 
of the great victory by which Alexander had decided 
tlie fate of the Persian monarchy at Gaugamela, must 
liave crushed all hope at Athens, except one, which 
might have been suggested by domestic experience, that 
the conqueror’s boundless ambition might still lead him 
into some enterprise beyond his strength. 

There was however a party there, which did not 
dissemble the interest it felt in the success of the 
Macedonian arms. Before the battle of Issus, when 
Alexander was commonly believed to be in great danger, 
and Demosthenes was assured by his correspondents, 
that he could not esca]>c destruction, iEschines says, 
that he was himself continually taunted by his rival, 
who exultingly displayed the letters that conveyed the 
joyful tidings, with the dejection he betrayed at tlie 
prospect of the disaster which threatened his friends, 
^schincs was the active leader of the Macedonising 
party : all his hopes of a final triumph over his political 
adversaries were grounded on the Macedonian ascend- 
ancy. But Phocion, though his motives were very dif- 
ferent, added all the weight of his influence to the same 
side. His sentiments were so well known, that Alex- 
ander himself treated him as a highly honoured friend ; 
addressed letters to him from Asia, with a salutation 
which he used to no one else except Antipater, and 
repeatedly pressed him to accept magnificent presents. 
Phocion indeed constantly rejected them; and when 

' If Plutarch’s anecdote about Demades (Rcip. Ger. Pr. c. 25.) had con- 
tained the real cause, it at least required extraordinary impudence in ^Es- 
t'hines and Dinarchus (Ctes. ^ 105. c. lH^osth. ( 36.) to lay the blame on 
Demosthenes. 
s Msch. Ctes. ^ 167 
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Alexander wrote that their friendship must cease if he 
persisted to decline all his offers was only moved to 
intercede in behalf of some prisoners^ whose liberty he 
immediately obtained. Even among the instructions 
which Craterus took with him^ one is said to have been, 
to put Phocion in possession of an Asiatic city, which 
he should select from four that were to 1)e offered to 
him. All this may be considered as a pure tribute of 
disinterested reverence for extraordinary virtue, but it 
was not the less likely to produce a powerful effect on 
minds not formed to prize virtue as its own reward, or 
to believe that it could be so esteemed by others. 

The disaster of Checronca had held out a signal to 
the enemies of Demosthenes at Athens, to unite their 
efforts against him. He had been assailed in the period 
following that event until Philiifs death, by every kind 
of legal engine that could be brought to bear upon him; 
by prosecutions of the most various form and colour. 
All these experiments had failed ; the pco 2 )le had 
honoured him with more signal proofs of its confidence 
than he had ever before received : he had never taken 
a more active part, or exercised a more powerful sway, 
in public affairs. Yet it seems that after the Mace- 
donian arms had completely triumphed, both in Asia 
and in Greece, iRschincs thought the opportunity so 
favourable for another attempt of the same nature, that 
he resolved to collect all the force of his eloquence, and 
all the strength of his party, for a last attack on his 
great rival. He endeavours indeed to shield himself 
from this reproacli, and from the charge which he was 
conscious might be brought against him, that his main 
object was to display his zeal in Alexander's service, 
under the flimsy pretext, that the indictment had been 
laid before Philip's death. This was true ; but it was 
no less evident, that the cause had been dropped for 
seven .or eight years, and that the state of political 
affairs alone had now induced him to revive it. This 
trial, the most celebrated of ancient pleadings, the most 
*PlutAI,3<>. Phoc. 18. 
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memorable event in the histor}|t of eloquence throughout 
all past ages, deserves mention here, chiefly for the 
liglit it throw's on the character and temper of the 
Athenian tribunals, at a time when the people is sup- 
]>oscd to have been verging toward utter degeneracy, so 
as to l>e hardly any longer an object of historical inter- 
e*-t : a time, it must be remem Wed, when the rest of 
( i recce w'as quailing beneath the yoke of the stranger, 
and his will, dictated to the so-called national congress 
at Corinth, w'as sovereign and irresistible. 

The occasion of this prosecution arose out of tw'o 
offices with which Demosthenes had been entrusted, in 
the year, it seems, after that of the battle of (/ha^roneas 
(B. c. 337). He had been appointed by his tribe to 
superintend the repairs which, accoidiiig to a ilccrce 
proposed by himself, the city walls Were to undergo, 
the w'ork lieing equally distributed among the ten 
tribes. ^ At the same time he filled another post, 
which, if not among the highest in the state, was one 
of the most inqiortant in the eyes of the peojile ; the 
treasurership of the theoric fund, which, as ^^schines 
takes great pains to prove, involved a large share in the 
general coiitroul and direction of the finances. In both 
offices he had made a liberal contribution out of his 
own property to the service of the state. On this 
ground, but more especially as a mark of a])probatioii 
for his public conduct on all occasions, a decree wras 
passed, on the motion of his friend CU'si])hon, that he 
diould hi* presented wdth a golilen crown, and that the 
honour conferred on him should be proclaimed in the 
theatre, at the great Dionysiac festival, the time when 
Athens was full of strangers, who came to attend the 
spectacle. For this decree TFschines had indicted Cte- 
siphon as having broken the law in three points : first, 

> Thi<! decree must be distinguished from that nientiuiieii, vol vi />. 71 . 
where I would now onntthe btaUiiicntot the sums. Droysen, in an elalHj> 
rate examination of the records inbcrtcd in the oration f 01 the crown (111 tlie 
Zcitschrilt tiir die AlterthumswiMvnschafl, 183!)), h.i« shown that the hasty 
reparation of the walls which took place iinraediatcly after the battle of 
Churonca, nnibt be distinguished tioni that to whuh Domobthenos contri« 
buted three talents, and which gave occasion to Ctenphou's decree. 

K 4 - 
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because it was illegal crown a magistrate before he 
had rendered an account of his office : next, Ix'cause it 
want forbidden to proclaim such an honour, when be- 
stowed by the people, in any other place than the 
assembly-ground in the Pnyx, but particularly to pro- 
claim it, as (Jtesiphon had proposed : and, lastly, be- 
cause the reason assigned in the decree, so far as related 
to the public conduct of Demosthenes, was false, inas- 
much as he had not deserved any reward. Among 
these points, there was one on which it seems clear that 
the charge of illegality was well grounded. Though 
the superintendence of the repairs was probably not u 
magistracy in the eye of the law, w’hich indeed forbade 
any one to hold two at once, the treasurership of the 
theoric fund certainly was one, and one to which the 
law which forbade the crowning of a magistrate still 
accountable, applied with peculiar force. As to the 
mode of the proclamation, it seems doubtful, whether 
the law on which the prosecution rested had not been 
modified by another, which declared that proclama- 
tion might be made, as Ctesiphon pro))osed, if the 
people should so decree ; though iEschines speciously 
contended, tlint this exception was only meant to relate 
to crowns bestowed on citizens, not by the people, but 
by foreign states. But the thircl point, the truth or 
falsehood of the reason alleged in the decree, was that 
on which, according to the manifest sense of both the 
parties, of the court, and of all present at the trial, the 
case really turned. The question at issue was in sub- 
stance, whether Demosthenes liad been a good or a bad 
citizen. It was on this account that the court was 
thronged by an extraordinary conflux of spectators, both 
citizens and strangers. Hence the prosi'cutor, after a 
short discussion of the dry legal arguments, enters, as on 
his main subject, into a full review of the public and 
private life of Demosthenes ; and Dciiiosthencs, whose 
interest it was to divert attention from the points of 
law, which were not his strong ground, can scarcely 
find room for them in his defence of his own policy 
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and proceedings, which, with fitter attacks on his ad- 
ver'^ary, occupies almost tlie whole his speech. 

The preceding history will perhaps enable the re^er, 
even if he should no( have read that speech, to form a 
general conception of the principles on which the orator 
% indicated his public conduct. Suffice it here to observe, 
that his boast is, that throughout his political career he 
had kept one object steadily in view: to strengthen 
Athens within and without, and to preserve her inde- 
pendence, particularly against the power and the arts 
of Philip. lie owned tliat he had failed ; but it was 
after he had done all that one man in his situation — 
a citizen of a commonwealth — could do. He had 
failed in a cause in which defeat was more glorious than 
victory in any other, in a struggle not less worthy of 
Athens than those in which her heroic citizens in past 
ages had earned their fame. In a word, the whole 
oration breathes the spirit of that high philosophy, 
which, whether learnt in the schools -or from life, has 
consoled the noblest of our kind in prisons, and on 
scaffolds, and under every persecution of adverse for- 
tune, but in the tone necessary to impress a mixed mul- 
titude with a like feeling, and to elewate it for a while 
into a sphere above its own. The cftect it produced on 
that most susceptible audience can be but faintly con- 
ceived by the finest critics in their closets. Yet^tliere 
have certainly been few readers — perhaps none but 
those whose judgment has been perverted by prejudices 
— in whom it has not left a strong conviction of the 
speaker's patriotism, if not of his general integrity and 
political virtue. The result was th.at the prosecutor 
not only lost his cause, but did not even obtain a fifth 
part of the votes, and consequently according to law 
incurred a small penalty. ^ But he seems to have felt 

* Ptut. Dcm 2^. X Or. Vit. 840 C. p 8W. A. The absurd •reptiriHm -with 
which this tact has been questimicd, on the pretence that ” iKschines 
would hardly have ventured to proswjfc his iiccusaliun mihoiit as''urance 
of support from the party which looked to I'hocion, as its head," might 
sur|)riso us, it it did not occur in a work which, though cast in a historical 
form, was intended to convey, not historical information, but first of all 
(pinions, and then such facts as could be made to sfjuare with them It 
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it insupportable to rem^n at the scene of bis riefeat, 
where he must have live<l silent and obscure. He quit- 
ted Athens, and crossed over to Asia with the view it 
is &id of seeking protection from Alexander^, through 
whose aid alone he could now hope to triumph over his 
adversaries. AVhen this prospect vanished, he retired 
to Rhodes, where he ojiened a school of oratory, which 
produced a long scries of voluble sophists, and is con- 
sidered as the origin of a new style of eloquence, techni- 
cally called the Asiatic, which stood in a relation to 
tlic Attic not unlike that of the composite capital to the 
Ionic volute, and was destined to prevail in the F)ast 
wheicver the iirrcek language was spoken, down to the 
fall of the Homan empire. He died at Samos, about 
nine years after Alexander, having survived both his 
great antagonist, and his friend Phocion, and probably 
was preserved by his exile from a similar fate. 

The spirit displayed by the tribunal which decided 
in favour of Demosthenes on such grounds as he al- 
leged, is at least as noble as that of the Roman senate 
and people, when they went out to meet and thank the 
consul on his return from CanniP. But the case may 
seem to exhibit the Athenian administration of justice 
in a much less favourable light. On one point at least 
it is clear that Ctesiphoirs decree was contrary to law. 
The ^attempt made by Demosthenes to prove that the 
lavr, which forbade an accountable magistrate to be 
crowned, did not apply to his case, only shows the ex- 
treme looseness of legal reasoning winch w'as tolerated 
in Athenian courts. It seems indeed to have been ad- 
mitted, that there had liecn numerous precedents for 


IS well matched with the exquisite lc.iming which (lescribe<i *' the numbers 
coinixwing the Athenian courts,*’ as ’’all htaiuliiiK*' duiing a trial. It 
would bo almost afttuntiiig the reader to refute so ridiriiloiis a fiction by 
evidence, as o. g. the procl.iination in the Vesp 752 ne if4^*9iarrte , in- 
frirOm. It la the proper penalty ol wilful ignorance go to exiMise itselt. 

1 X. Or. Vit. p 840. D. 'Ihe story of the sympathy which Demosthenes 
showed to JEschines after his dcfe<it (Vit. X. Ur. p Hbl E.I is in strange 
contrast with all we know of the public life of the two rivals. Yet trom 
the other version, in which Demosthenes is reprcHeiitod as the object of 
similar generosity (Plutarch, Demosth Vti ), we may hope that it had some 
Ibundation. It seems too improbable to be a mere tlctioa 
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wliatever was illegal 4li the decree, as to the circum- 
stances of time and place. But this only proves the 
laxity which prevaiM in the observance of the 4ws. 
It appears that according to that theory of the consti- 
tution which had been universally approved and acted 
on in the purest times^ immediately after the expulsion 
of the thirty tyrants, the court which tried the author 
of a decree denounced as illegal, was bound to compare 
It with the letter of the law, and to give judgment on 
the simple question of their strict agreement. But it 
IS evident that the courts had afterwards assumed greater 
freedom ; and it is not at all certain that this was re- 
jiugnant either to the spirit of the institution, or to 
the practice of preceding ages, with the single excep- 
tion of the short period in which the restoration of the 
democracy avrakened extraordinary jealousy for the 
maintenance of the laws. The will of the people, 
declared in a decree, had becn 'subjccted to the revision 
of a tribunal w^hich might be expecUnl to possess supe- 
rior means of information, to secure the people itself 
against the pernicious consequences of tem])orary mea- 
sures into wdiich it might be surprised. I’his seems to 
have been the general object, to which all others were 
subordinate ; and for this purpose it might be necessary 
that in such cases the courts should be invested with an 
am])le discretion, and should not be required to adhere 
to the letter of the laws, so as themselves to commit 
wrong, or to injure the commonwealth. The form of 
the jiioceedings was such, that a verdict against Ctesi- 
plion must have been interpreted as a condemnation of 
Demosthenes ; and it was the deliberate will, and the 
highest interest of the people, to show that it still 
honoured the man who had not despaired of the com- 
monwealth. It w’ould have been better that the pro- 
secutor should not have been able so to embroil the 
question : but where he did so, it was desirable that the 
court should have the power to decide on what it deemed 
the most important point. 

In the course of the same year was tried another 
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cause^ which is interesting in the same point of view. 
The occasion has been already mentioned. In the 
eighth year after the battle of Ghteronca, the fugitive 
Leocrates returned to Athens^ which he had deserted in 
her hour of danger^ and resumed the functions of a 
citizen. lie was impeached by Lycurgus^ under the 
law which had been passed immediately after the battle, 
forbidding emigration under pain of death. He pleaded 
that he had set out in the course of his business as a 
merchant^ without any intention of changing his abode : 
but his subsequent conduct belied bis professions. He 
was convicted^ and probably suffered the penalty of his 
offence. 

Lycurgus, the prosecutor, was one of. the few men 
then living at Athens, who could undertake such a task 
with dignity, as conscious ^of a life irreproachably spent 
in the service of his country. There are few Athenian 
statesmen of any age who can bear a comparison with 
him : Phocion equalled him in honesty and disinterest- 
edness ; but in his general character, and in his poli- 
tical conduct, seems to fall far belovr him. It is pleasing 
and instructive to contemplate the image of such a man ; 
and it is a peculiar happiness that his biography is less 
meagre than that of most of his celebrated contempora- 
ries : tlic principal features of his character stand out 
before us with sufficient distinctness. 

Demosthenes was often reproached with a mixture 
of barbarian blood in his veins. Lycurgus was a 
a genuine Athenian, and his family was one of the 
oldest and most illustrious in Athens. He traced the 
origin of his house, which was distinguished by the 
honourable appellation of the Eteobutads to the royal 
hero Erechtheus, and thus to a divine stock. By virtue 
of this descent his family possessed an hereditary priest- 
hood of Poseidon, whose worship, as probably his nature, 
was intimately connected with that of Erechtheus. In 

> Importing, the genuine Butads or descendants of Butes . 

BmtTiirf, yivuut 4wu rS» *hn»fiouraiSf. X. Or. Vit. S41. B. where most 
of Che materials of the following sketch will be found. 
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the Erechtheum, the temple dedicated in common to the 
hero and the god, the portraits of the ancestors of Ly- 
curgub who had held that office were painted on the 
walih. He could also boast of some, more truly noble, 
whose memory was endeared to the people by real scr- 
vices. Lycophron, his grandfather, had beeh put to 
death by tlic Thirty, and both he and Lycomedes, 
another of the orator's progenitors, had been honoured 
mitli a public funeral. Lycurgus had studied in 
the schools both of Plato and Isocrates ; but had 
not learnt from the one to withdraw from active life 
iiito a visionary world, rtor from the otlier to cultivate 
empty rlietoric at the expense of truth and of his 
country. His manly eloquence breathes a deep love 
and reverence for what was truly venerable in antiquity 
— his speech against Lcocrates, which is still extant, 
shows that he dwelt with a fondness becoming his birth 
and station on the stirring legends of elder times — hut 
his admiration for them had not made him indifferent 
or unjust toward those in which he lived. He possessed 
an ample hereditary fortune ; but he lived, like Phocion, 
with Spartan simplicity. In aif age of growing luxury 
he wore the same garments through summer and win- 
tei, and, like Socrates, was only seen with sandals on 
extraordinary occjisions. Yet he had to struggle against 
the aristocratical habits and prejudices of his family. 
He was the author of a law, to restrain the w-ealthier 
women from shaming their poorer neighbours by the 
costhi ess of their equipages in the festive procession to 
Kicusis ; but his own wife was the first to break it.^ IJis 
frugality however did not arise from parsimony, and 
was confined to his personal wants. He was reproachotl 
with the liberality which he displayed toward the va- 
rious masters of learning whom he employed, and de- 
clared that if he could find any that would make his 
sons better men, he would gladly pay them with half 

' Arcording to Vit. X Or. he paid a talent to the h>('opli4iiti to a%ert a 
pro-ccuti'tn, and afterward? detenUed hirnbclf on the plea that he had 
Kivvn, not taken AClian however (V H. xiii. S-l ) rcprcbcntb her ab legally 
condemned 
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his fortune. lie devoted himself to public life in a 
career of quict^ unostentatious but useful activity. He 
was* a n<Arerful, but not a ready speaker ; like' Pericles 
^ bnd llSinosthenes^ he never willingly mounted the l^ema 
without elaborate preparation ; and his writing-instru- 
ments were constantly placed by the side of the simple 
couch on which he rested, and from which he frequently 
rose in the night to pursue his labours. But to shine 
in the popular assembly was not the object of his studies ; 
he seems only to have appeared there on necessary or 
important occasions. His genius was peculiarly formed 
for the management of financial affairs ; and the eco- 
nomy of the state was the business of a large portion 
of his public life. In the latter part of Philip's reign 
he was placed at the head of the treasury.' The duties 
of his office embraced not only the collection, but the 
ordinary expenditure of the Athenian revenues, so far 
as they were not appropriated to particular purposes. 
On tho administration of the person who filled it, de- 
pended both the resources of the state, and the manner 
in which they were regularly applied, Tho office was 
tenable for four years*; a law dictated by republican 
jealousy, and, it seems, pro]>osed by Lycurgus himself, 
forbade it to remain longer in the bame hands. Yet 
Lycurgus was permitted to exercise its functions during 
twelve successive years, selecting some of his friends 
for the last two terms to bear the title. In the course 
of this period nearly 1 <),()()0 talents passed tlirough his 
hands.'*^ lie is said to have raised the ordinary revenue 
from ()00 to 1200 talents.^ \Yc hear of no expedients 
but unwearied diligence by which he effected this in- 

1 retfjtiKt ire xMre T$0roi$«t;. See Bnechli. 

3 So the (leerec ot Strut ' . at the end of Vit X. Or. According to 
another account in tiiu Liti of I.>cllrgu^, I4,(X)0 UleiitB : which IloccKh. 
considers as the icuill (m round iiumberN) of a calculntniii * being the 
amount of the revenue tor welve years. And this he supposes l\iusania« 
to have had in view, i i nherc he sa^ that Lxcingus brought Jiitn 
the treasury a grcatci siiir b> than Pericles: which would be the 
case according to the am >0111 ot the treaburc mentioned by Isociules, 

^ raXavr* *tC'^** tetluced by 100, which 

Boeckh. thinks may iiave been the more at curate statement. 

3 In Vit. X. Or. it is Mid that they were before only sixty talents. 
Boeckh. i. p. 470 thinks that the biographer confounded the revenue with 
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crease. It is only as to the application that we ar6 more 
fully informed. It seems that the aiQOunt and the 
nature of the domestic expenditure were cqnimktetlMn 
u great degree to his discretion; As the 'surpfii% not 
required for war, fell into the theoric fuiiil which was 
devoted to the transient gratification of the people, it 
required all the influence of the treasurer to apply as 
large a sum as possible to objects permanently useful, 
'file administration of Lycurgiis was distinguished 
above every other since Pericles by the number of pub- 
lic buildings which he erected or completed. Among 
his monuments were an arsenal, an armoury, a theatre, 
d gymnasium, a palicstra, a stadium. After the ex- 
uin]de of Pericles In* laid up a considerable treasure in 
the citadel, in images, vessels, and ornaments of gold 
and silver, which at the same time served to heighten 
the splendour of the sacred festivals. It was in a dif- 
ferent capacity, under a special commission, that he 
also built -too galleys, and formed a great magazine of 
arms. He seems likewise to have taken Pericles for his 
model, so far as the difference between their times per- 
mitted, in a continual endeavour to raise the character, 
iiiifl to refine the, taste of the jieople. That he instituted 
a clioral contest in honour of his family god Poseidon, 
may he ascribed to a personal motive. Hut we find his 
ittentioii entirely directed to more important branches 
of art and literature. He was the author of a regula- 
tion — the precise natuic of which is not sufficiently 
ascertained to he stated here — for the better management 
of the comic drama, jlut lie conferred a more lasting 
benefit on his country, and on all posterity, by another 
measure designed to honour and preserve the memory 
and the works of the throe great tragic poets to whom 
Athens was indebted for so large a part of her literary 
f ame. The dramas of Sophocles and Euripides, if not 
of -^schylus, were still frequently exhibited : they were 


the tribute. But Sauppe (Z. f. die Altcrthuinswts«. in. p. ISO ; makes it 
appeal more probable, that should be altered to 
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l^as t^c ‘mo»tt perfect models of dramatic 
k tl^s did not ^r6Vcnt them frdm undergoing 
jlmi^r to that which has so often befallen the 
f early dnipaatists : they were frequently 
olated' and mutilated by the actors. Before the 
invention of the press, this was a serious evil, as it en- 
dangered the very existence of the original works. To 
remedy it, Lycurgus caused a new transcript or edition 
to be made of them by public authority, in many cases 
, probably from the manuscripts of the authors, and to 
be deposited in the state-archives.* The value of this 
edition was proved by its fate. It was afterwards bor- 
rowed by one of the Ptolemies to be copied for the 
Alexandrian library, and fifteen talents were left at 
Athens as a pledge lor its restitution. The king how- 
ever sent back the copy instead of the original, and 
forfeited his pledge. By tlie decree of Lycurgus it was 
directed that the players should conform in their repre- 
sentations to this authentic edition. 'I'he bronze statues 
of the three poets, which he also caused to be erected, 
w’erc less durable monuments, and had become a mor** 
trivial distmetion. 

All these works attest the influence of Lycurgus, 
while they show the spirit in which it was exerted. 
That influence was founded, not on his birth, or wealth, 
or eloquence, or ability, but simply on the confidence 
which a jealous people reposed in liis integrity and 
probity. As the state entrusted him with its revenues, 
so private persons deposited their property in his cus- 
tody. When a piece of ground was required for his 
new stadium, Dinias, its owner, made a present of it to 
the people, with the extraordinary declaration, that he 
gave it for the sake of Lycurgus. His testimony was 
sought as the most eflicacious aid in tlic courts of 
justice. He was once summoned by an adversary of 
Demosthenes. Demosthenes said he should only ask 
whether Lycurgus would consent to be thought like the 


> See Grjkar, De (rr^ecorum Tragcedia, p. 7* 
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tests, whether he appeared as prosecutor^ 
he always gained his canse. H||could 
to rebuke the assembled people, when he wa^interrapW 
in a speech, by clamours of disapprobation. When the 
philosopher Xenocrates was seized in the street, as liable 
to the alien-tax, by one of the fanners of the customs, 
Lycurgus struck the man with his staff, and committed 
him to prison ; and his conduct on tliis occasion was^ 
universally prai‘8e<l. We hear but of one case in which 
he may seem to ha\e courted popular favour by a de- 
viation from his principles in the management of the 
public funds. lie had convicted a wealthy man named 
Dipliilus-'^ of a gro.ss and very pernicious fraud on the 
state in the working of the mines at Laurium. The 
offender was put to death, and bis whole estate confis- 
cated, and Lycurgus consented at least to distribute the 
sum which it brought into the treasury among the peo- 
ple, as the whole produce of the mines had been dis. 
tnbuted before the time of Themistocles. The general 
tendency o^his measures, and the impression produced 
by his character, were rather of an opposite kind. He 
inspired a feeling appioaching to awe by his antique. 
Spartaii-like austerity, as he publicly avowed his ad- 
miration of the old Spartan manners. When he was 
appointed to superintend the police of the city®, the 
measures by which he cleared it of rogues and vagrants 
were deemed so rigorous, as to be compared with the 
laws of Draco. On the other hand, one of his cele- 
brated enactments was a provision against one of the 


I Rutiliiis Lupin, ib 4. Kuhnken'f coiijpcturo that tho pamelosg ad. 
v«>r.-arv of Deino'itlu'ne:. was StratiM'lt^ik n»t iinprnbAblo ; but the occaMOii 
tiiiiht have been previous to the alTair of Uarpalus l.\rurgus was iltad, 
when Stratoc'les pi o>L'i'utcd l)uniiNitlioiiri> on that ground. 

^ Perhaps the santepciooii tor whom Demnsthenei, had obtained thepub. 
he hnnotirh mentioned by Dinarchus, Demosth. ^ 44 
■* rod &gTW tUp fi/A«»nv, *«< r^v r£AAr<4>fV. Saupiie 

(u s. p. 4Ib) rejects this statoinent, a'l having arit>en from miiiic mistake, 
because no mention of buch an offite occuis ebcw'licre. But his ob>cria. 
tinii, “ that the Athenian magutrate'i haii tlie iwiwer of priiceeding against 
offbnders, each in his sphere, as the Tliesmothctv, the Areofiagus, anU tliat 
l.ycurgus was in general celebrated for liisrigour," ocenu hardly to explain 
the anecdote 
roll. VII. 


L 
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gmseir* of the slaye trade^ by which it sometimes 
th&'ftree persons were lold under false pre. 
tes^ih the|ftlhenian market, 

The^accemnt to which every Athenian magistrate was 
liable, was of course most rigidly exacted from one who 
fiUed such an office as Lycurgus discharged for twelve 
years in succession. He rendered one at the end of 
each quadriennial period, either in his own name, or in 
^at of the titular minister for whom he acted. No 
^aw was ever detected in his reckonings, and it appeared 
that he had on various occasions borrowed between ^)0(> 
and 700 talents for the public service.' Still ^e diim- 
' self was not satisfied with the ordinary inspi&tion to 
which his accounts were liable ; he justly considered 
them as one of his fairest titles to gratitude and esteem, 
and he therefore caused them to be inscribed on a mo- 
nument which he erected in the palrestra founded by 
himself : and it appears that a considerable part of this 
inscription has been preserved to our day.-* A short 
time tefore his death — which seems to have a little 
preceded Alexander's — he is said to have directed him- 
self to be carried to the council-chamber, and to have 
challenged a fresh scrutiny of his whole administration.^ 
The only person who came forward to lay any thing to 
his charge was one Menestcchinus, whom he had prose- 
cuted, and he now refuted all his cavils. 

Crowns, statues, and a seat at the table of the Pry- 
tanes, had been bestowed on him in his life. After his 
death he was honoured with a public funeral, and with 
a bronze statue near the ten heroes of the tribes, and 

« 

1 So Boeclh (ii p. 1.32 ) intorpretA the wordv of the decree of Straioclf«„ 
which mny however (compared with the cnrrespondinK iiatinKP m the life 
of l.ycurgui) be underntuod of a deport whieh h.id >>clmi consigned to his 
care. Saunpe (u. « ) would coricct the numbers in the decree by thorc in 
the Life. wWh arc 2.3(1. 

> Boeokh, Staati, ii. p 2'14 

3 It la a queition, whether the twelve years are to be reckoned from Ol. 
109. a (949.; or from Ol 110 .1. (3J8 ) The latter is BoeckliN opinion, ac> 
cnxdlnd to which Lycurgus would not have completed the last terra at the 
time of his death, and Saupiie's arguments on this side seem more convinc> 
Ing than l)roysen*s (Z f. d Alterthumswiss, vi. p. 2.30.) on the other. This 
opinion seems also to be conflrnuil by the statement in Vit. X Or. p. 841., 
C. iiMwivv InkMunm : for he apiieam to have exercued the superintend- 
tnee here mentioned, like the rest, by virtue of his otHce as treasurer. 
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the distinction' lie had enjoyed as a guesfr^ th^ sute 
was made hereditary in his family. Y ef Mfs sonai^adio 
it may be suspected from his lat^uage oii<we occasion 
already mentioned were not worthy of nim — were 
prosecuted for some offence by the same Menessechmus, 
who succeeded him in his office, and it is said that they 
were released from prison through the intercession of 
Demosthenes ; though this may have had no other 
foundation than the close political, and perhaps personal 
friendship, which united the great orator with Ly-* 
curgus.* 

The fragments here collected from the biography of 
n truly illustrious man, who has not generally attracted 
all the notice he deserves, will perhaps not thought 
to occupy too much room, when it is considered that 
they are scattered over a period during which the history 
of Athens is almost a blank. They leeal us to believe 
that the life of the people at this period cannot have 
been so worthless and insignificant as we often find it 
described : a people which in the midst of a swarm of 
profligate political adventurers, sycophants, and para- 
sites, bestowed its esteem, its confidence, its highest 
honours, on two such men, so widely at variance with 
each other, as Phocion and Lycurgus; a people, it 
may be added, which could even be misled by sfleh a 
speech as that of Demosthenes in his defence-, was nSt 
hopelessly corrupt, not dead to all right and noble 
fl*elings, nor ready to sink into ruin through its own 
internal feebleness and levity. Notwithstanding the 
vast extent of the Macedonian conquests, and the mag- 
'^nificence of the new dynasties which arose out of Alex- 


* In the Life of Lycurgus the ground of the prosecution is not stateit , 
we arc only left to conjecture that it waa connertetl with his administra- 
tion, add that after his death Mencsirchmus renewed his i liarge with greater 
'ucrcM. And such is t>ie state of tbinfp supiMjscd in the tliird letter of De- 
niosthenos, which, though certainly spurious, had piobably sonic aulhority 
for this point, but seems to have been Itself the only authority for the In- 
tel cession of Demosthenes mentioned in the Life of Lycurgus 

* At the same time I am aware how cautioiialy such arguments should 
be used, and into what grievous mistakes we arc likely to fall when we nU 
tivnpt to infer the character of an age from the sentiments contained in its 
books. 

h2 
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ander'c need not be ashamed to regard the 

struggle wbich^this people made for liberty as not less 
interesting Aan the contests of some ambitious soldiers 
of fortune for their shares of that rich spoil. 

During the whole of his administration, if, as appears 
most probable, he remained in office to his death, Ly- 
curgus had to contend against the influence of Demades. 
This most reckless and shameless of all the candidates 
for power that had hitherto appeared at Atli^ens, who in 
^condition and character presented the most complete 
contrast to Lycurgus', had been appointed, it seems, 
immediately after T)emosthene8, treasurer of the thcoric 
fund, and he occupied that station during t^ie twelve 
following years, 'fhe influence which he acquired 
rested on two grounds, beside his wit, fluency, and im- 
pudence : oil his avowed connection with Macedonia, 
from which some advantage had been derived in the 
negotiations with Philip and Alexander, and on the 
readiness with wdiich he squandered the public money 
to gratify the lowest tastes of the Athenian populace. 
We even And it related, that succours would have been 
sent to the Peloponnesians in their struggle with Alex- 
ander, if he had not warned the people, that they must 
then forego the sum which he was about to distribute 
ainoi% them for an approaching festival.*’ The story 
in this form indeed is hardly credible, or consistent with 
the complaints which were made against Demosthenes 
on the same subject ; but it does not the less truly 
mark the man's character, and the basis of his power. 
He had indeed, as we have seen, been prosecuted with 
success by Lycurgus ; but the result of the conviction 
was probably only a fine which he could easily pay, and 
which did not interrupt his political activity. In re- 
putation he had nothing to lose. At the end of the 
twelve years, he was again impeached for his conduct in 

I He If ReiieRiiljr dcicriliod (.Suiclas. 11. 17. 16.) a« having 

been ongiiially a ccitninoii lailor {pmunttt reinex) , by Proclut ^in Poctw 
Miiiorcs, Gaifef. in. p. j ) ao IxOvwatXrif^ of which the other account may 
have been an exaggeration. J'hc lish nurket at Atheni was a ichool, not 
more of Murrilitv, than of iinpudcuce and duhoncatj. 

* Plutareh, Reip. Gcr. Pr. S5. 
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his administration. In his defence he Hhd^tliie front to 
claim the merit of the blessings which the people had 
enjoyed during the long period of peace. It was pro- 
bably fc'lt that he might still be useful : at least that it 
was not the time to punish him : and he was acquitted. 

In the course of the year preceding Alexander's death, 
the stillness and obscurity of Athenian history were 
broken, partly by the new measures adopted by the 
conqueror on his return from India w^ith respect to 
Greece, and partly by the adventures of Harpalus. > 
Alexander s claim of divine honours could not be viewed 
in Greece Avith the same feelings w’hich ii had excited 
among the Aictorious Macedonians. To the people, 
bowed down by irresistible necessity under a foreign 
yoke, it was not a point of great moment, under what 
form or title the conqueror, in the plenitude of bis 
poAver, chose <0 remind them of their subjection. They 
might consider the demand as a Avanton insult ; but it 
A\as in no other sense an injury. There might not be 
many base enough to recommend it, but there were 
perhaps still feAver so unwise as to think it a fit ground 
for rcnistaiice. It involved no surrender of religious 
faith, even in those who were firmly attached to the 
popular creed : and the ridicule for which it afforded 
so fair a mark, was, with most, sufRcient revenge for 
its insolence. The Spartan answer to the king's envoys 
was perhaps the best : If Alexander AA'ill be a god, 
let him." ^ At Athens there Avas something more of 
debate on the question ; yet it hardly seems that opi- 
nions Avere seriously divided on it. The motion, as was 
most fitting, was made by Demades ; and even in this 
proposal he did not go much farther than Epicrates, 
Avho had ventured to say, that instead of the nine ar- 
chons the i>eople would do well to appoint as many am- 
bassadors to Alexander.^ It was opposed by a young 
orator, named Pytheas, Avho seems to have fluctuated 
greatly in his political alliances^, but on one occasion at 

* .£11an. V. H., ii. 19. ■ Athenwus, vl.58. 

3 Demobtlieavf, Epwt. lii. | Vi, foil FluUrcb, Fhoc SI. 

1 . 3 
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Itast expre8sed%iinself strongly on the notorious con- 
trast between the private habits of Demades and De- 
mosthenes.^ Fytheas perhaps took that view of the 
question in which it afforded the best subject for vehe- 
ment declamation. It was observed by the more prac- 
tical statesmen, that he was not yet of an age to give 
advice on matters of such importance. He replied that 
he was older than Alexander^ whom they proposed to 
make a god. Lycurgus appears to have spoken^ with 
the severity suited to his character^ of the new god, 
from whose temple none could depart without need of 
puridcation.**^ But it does not follow that he wished to 
see, the demand rejected. At least Demades and De- 
mosthenes were agreed on the main point, and their 
language, as far as it is reported, seems to have been 
very similar. Demades warned the people not to lose 
earth while they contested the possessioiFof heaven'* : 
and Demosthenes advised them not to contend with 
Alexander about celestial honours. Yet it is said that 
on a previous occasion he had carried a motion, forbid- 
ding innovations in the objects of public worship-* ; 
whether with reference to rumours of Alexander's pre- 
tensions, we do not know. The assembly acquiesced in 
the king's demand. 

But the order relating to the return of the exiles 
awakened much stronger feelings, partly of fear, and 
partly of indignation. It appears that Alexander, be- 
fore he set out on his expedition, when it was his object 
to conciliate the Greeks, had engaged by solemn com- 
pact with the national congress at Corinth — perhaps 
only confirming one before made by Philip — not to 
interfere with the existing institutions of any Greek 
state, but to preserve them inviolate. At the time of 
diis treaty Messene, it seems, was governed by a tyran- 

< Athenaeus, ii. S2. A paMnirc not unint<>re§Hn(r, a« it helps us to appre- 
ciate such reports of the private character of Demosthenes as we flntl in 
Atheii. xui. 

> Athen. ii. 22. ; Demosthenes, Epibt. iii. ^ 29. ; Plutarch, Reip. Oer. 
Pr.8. An. Senl Ger. 2. 

* Dictum sapiens it is called by Valerius Maximus, vii. 2. E. 10. 

4 Dinarchus c. Dcin. 97. 
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nical dynasty, the house of Philiad#. The tyra^ 
were afterwards expelled, bat were restored by Alex- 
ander's intervention, under the pretext tliat the treaty 
required the governments then standing to be preserve^ 
But this pretence could not be pleaded in another case,* 
when the democratical party at Pellene in Achaia was 
expelled, * their property confiscated, and distributed 
among their daves, and Chcron established as tyrant by 
the power of Macedonia.' The tendency of Alexander's 
new measure was to effect a similar, though it might be 
a less violent revolution, wherever Macedonian influ- 


ence was not yet completely predominant, throughout 
Greece. Nicanor, a Stagirite, had been sent down by 
Alexander to publish his decree during the games at 
Olympia. Demosthenes on this occasion proposed him- 
self to fill an office which was commonly confined to 
unimportant ceremonies : to head the embassy by which 
Athens was publicly represented at the nationd festi- 
val, that he might there discuss the question, point out 
the injustice of the measure, and impress the assembled 
Greeks with his own sentiments. For this purpose he 
was sent, and at Olympia had a public debate with Ni- 
cauor, but without any immediate effect. Nicanor could 
only oliey the king's orders : and there were some thou- 
sands of the exiles and their friends collected there, who 
listened to the proclamation with joy. It was in the form 
of a letter addressed to them in a style of imperial brevity. 

King Alexander to tbe exiles from the Greek cities. 
We were not the author of your exile, but we will re- 
store you to your homes, all but those who are under a 
curse.*^ And we have written to Antipater on the sub- 
j(*ct, that he may compel those cities which are unwilling 
to receive you.” 

Great alarm ensued at Athens among those who had 
reason to dread the execution of the decree. The peo- 


1 Demosthenes dc Feed. Alex. ^ 8. 12. 

* nxw rSfltetyait. Explained by Diodorus himsolf (xvil.109.) to mean 
those who had been convirtiHi of Mcnlege or murder ; as in Polysperchou'a 
edict (xviJi. fid.) they are described more lully, y rtftf ip’ alpum 4 

L 4 
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would not cllpiply with it, but still did not venture 
o^nly to reject it. A middle course was taken^ by 
which time at least was gained. An embassy was sent 
gto Alexander, to deprecate his interference: and at 
Babylon the Athenian envoys met those of several other 
Greek states, who had come on the same business, 
llow far they acted in concert with each dther, and 
whether through the exhortations of Demosthenes, we 
are not informed. There seemed indeed to be a very 
faint hope that Alexander's purpose could be shaken by 
their arguments or intreatics : but yet the event, very 
unexpectedly indeed, showed that they had taken the 
most prudent counsel. In the meanwhile there pre- 
vailed at home not only great anxiety about the issue of 
the embassy, but fears for the immediate safety of the 
city. A strong body of Athenian exiles was collected 
at Megara, where they might keep up a communication 
with their friends in Athens, and would be furnished 
with such aid as Megara could afford : for, as was to 
be expected from the ancient enmity between the two 
cities, Megara had warmly embraced the interests of 
Macedonia, and had bestowed its franchise on Alex- 
ander, who smiled at the honour, but was assured that 
he was the first stranger who had ever received it since 
his ancestor Hercules. ^ Suspicions were entertained of 
clandestine meetings with the exiles at Megara : and 
the Areopagus was directed to investigate one at least of 
these cases. Another was brought forward by Demo- 
sthenes, who was however induced to drop it, probably 
by his own danger, as well as information which he had 
received of some designs against the arsenal.^ 

Such was the state of affairs at Athens, when the 
appearance of Harpalus gave rise to fresh perplexity 
and uneasiness. The precise time when he arrived on 

I Plutarrh de CJn. In Re]i. Dnm. 2. 

> Droynen &AI 0 X. p 534.) anumps, on the authority of the adverse ploader 
(Dlmlrrn (*97.) that Demosthenes fabricated these charges to shelter him- 
•sir. He dnea not notice the caseof Poiyeuctus Cydantidcs (Dinarrh. Dem. 
\ 58.), which proves that such suspicions were not conHned to him. And 
Who can doubt, under the circuin»tances of the tune, that there was reason- 
able ground for them ? 
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the coast of Attica, is difficult to a^rtain. But^t 
seems most probable that it was after the rkurn of De- 
mosthenes from Olympia. Harj^alus^ as we have seen, 
carried away some 5000 talents, and had collected aboutf 
OOOO mercenaries. He must therefore have crossed 
the ASgeap with a little squadron ; and it is probable 
that the rumour of his approach reached Athens at least 
some days before him. He had reason to hope for a 
favourable reception. He came with his Athenian mis- 
tress, for whose sake he had conferred a substantial be- 
nefit on her native city ; and he had already gained at 
least one friend there, on whose influence he may have 
founded great expectations : Charicles, Phocion's son- 
in-law, who had descended so low as to undertake the 
erection of the monument in honour of Pythionic^, and 
had received thirty talents by way of reimbursement. 
He might calculate still more confldently on the force 
of the temptation which his treasure and his troops held 
out to the people, if they were already disposed to risk 
an open quarrel with Alexander, and on the ample 
means of corruption he possessed. These hopes were 
disappointed, and at first he certainly met witJi a total 
repulse. It seems most x>robablc - — though our authors 
leave this doubtful — that his squadron was not per- 
mitted to enter Pirscus. We know that a debate took 
place on his first arrival, that Demosthenes advised the 
people not to receive him, and that Philocles, the general 
in command at Munychia, was ordered to prevent his 
entrance. I*hilocles indeed appears afterwards to have 
disobeyed this order^j but it is probable that he did 
not immediately allow Harpalus to land. The fullest 
account we have of the proceedings of Harpalus on his 
first appearance in the roads of Munychia, is contained 
in the few words of Diodorus’’ ; that, finding no one 
to listen, to him, he left his mercenaries at Tsnarus, 
and with a part of his treasure came himself to implore 
the protection of tlie people." All the other authors 


I Dinarchiu, Philocl. nut. 
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describe him as having arrived but once^, and this ia 
easily explained*, if on his first coming he was not al- 
lowed to land ; but still it is possible that, even on that 
occasion, he found an opportunity of distributing a part 
of his gold among some of the leading men, and per- 
haps may have concerted with Philocles, that he should 
be admitted, when he returned with a single vessel. 
The sum which he brought back with him was a little 
more than 750 talents : enough certainly to buy the 
greater part of the venal orators : and many yielded to 
the temptation. ^ 

That Demades — whose avowed maxim it was to 
take whatever was ofibred to him — was of this num- 
ber, can only appear surprising, as inconsistent with bis 
Macedonian politics ; but it would only have been so 
in any other man. Phocion’s son-in-law too did not 
desert the friend whom he had before so humbly served; 
and it is said that Harpalas ventured to solicit Phocion 
himself, with offers which were of course rejected.** 
But the most interesting question connected with this 
transaction, relates to the conduct of Demosthenes. 
Whether he was one of those who accepted a bribe 
from Ilarpalus, has been a disputed point from his own 
day to ours. It will appear from the following narra- 
tive, that the evidence cannot be considered as quite 
conclusive on either side ; all that can be proved in his 
favour is, that the more fully the facts of the case are 
stated, the more glaring are the absurdities and contra- 
dictions involved in the suppositions of his guilt, while 
the few facts which tend that way, may be very easily 
reconciled with the supposition of his innocence. 

The part which he took in the public debates on the 
afikir, is known from good authority : mostly from that 
of his contemporaries and accusers. It is universally 


> Beiide Ptntarch, Phoe. Dem. X. Orat. Vit. Dinarchua (Dem. f 115.) 
jurt ia the same way : rip xmrAirkaup m»i 


meaka 


s Dlnarcb. Dem. \ 107. s iu$A§ySp ^f^pup 

> Pfutaich (Phoc. 21.) makes him offer 700 talents, nearly all he had 
brous^t i an^t^the rest would be comprued In r&kXm irAprm, 
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admitted^ that he was one. of those who at the first ofr 
posed the reception of Horpalus. After the return of 
llarpalus to Athens, when he hod gained over several of 
the orators to his side^ envoys came from several quar- 
terSj from Antipater^ from Olympias, and it seems also 
from Philoxenus, a Macedonian, who filled a high office 
in Asia Minor', to require that he should be given up. 
Demostlienes and Phocion both resisted this demand ; 
and Demosthenes carried a decree, by which it was di- 
rected, that the treasure should be lodged in the citadel, 
to be restored to Alexander, and he himself was em- 
powered to receive it. Its amount was declared by Har- 
palus himself ; but, out of the 7^0 talents no more 
than ^08 remained in his possession. It was clear, that 
nearly 450 had found their way into other hands.‘^ 
Demosthenes now caused another decree to be passed, 
by which the Areopagus was directed to investigate the 
case, and he proposed that instead of the ordinary pe- 
nalty — tenfold the amount of the bribe — capital pun- 
ishment should be inflicted on the offenders. A very 
rigid inquiry was instituted : the houses of all suspected 
persons — with the single exception of one who had 
been just married — were searched : the Areopagus mode 
its report against several, and among them was Demos- 
thenes himself, lie was the first who was brought to 
trial was found guilty, and condemned to pay fifty 

1 Pau<tan. ii. Sa 4. There seems to be no reason whatever for question- 
ing this fact, unless wcwchoose also to deny that Philoxciius took any part 
in the businetiS. JSut the faU is conHimoil by Plutarch L>e Vit. Pud. 5 . ; 
a pasNage wiiieli seems to have been overlooked. 

^ Fhutius, Uekk p. 4i4. a. 

3 Droyson (Al p bS3 ) not only denies this fact, but thinks it an argu- 
ment against the genuineness of the second letter attributed to Demo- 
Btheiies, that the writer makes Demosthenes say he had been the flrat tried 
(p.l470. tS tlriiveu), whereas Dinarchus (p. 170.) testifies that several 

wore tried' beture him. For want of the edition which Droyten refers to, 1 
am unable to ascertain the passage of Dinarchus which he has in view, and 
can only conjecture that it may be one (p. KJU. ^ 84.) which might possibly. 

It It Mood alone, seem to admit of such an inference, but if> to be explained 
by reference to p. !iH. \ 61. of an earlier transaction. But what is certain 
is, that Dinarchus attests, in the most distinct and unequivocal terms, and 
more than once, that Demosthenes was the first of the persons found guilty 
b^the Areopagus who was brought to trial: (p.103) 
rSt Uirsw flvrsw rettf itr§^nn ti^yireu T^rsr ; and a little 

lower down, vs» ufMtt ; Of course the ac- 

curacy ot the writer of the letter on this poiut neither establishes its genuine- 
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talents. Being unable to sum, he was thrown 

into prison^ but soon after mSie his escape, and went 
into exile. 

It must be owned, that if we knew no more than 
this about the case, it would require a stronger faith 
than is generally placed in the sagacity and purity of 
the Athenian tribunals, to be convinced that he was 
guilty. But it is not either the report of the Areopagus, 
or the judgment of the popular tribunal, that has been 
the chief ground of suspicion against liim. It has been 
a story told by Plutarch, and apparently confirmed by a 
great number of contemporary allusions. According to 
Plutarch', Demosthenes at first warned the people not 
to receive Harpalus, and so involve themselves in a war 
with Alexander on a ground neither necessary nor just. 
But a few days after, when an inventory was taken of 
the treasure, his eye was struck by a golden goblet, of 
very fine workmanship : and when night came, Harpa- 
lus, who had perceived his admiration and longing for 
it, sent it to his house, full of gold pieces to the amount 
of twenty talents. The next day the orator appeared in 
the assembly, which met to deliberate on the subject, 
with wrappings about his neck, and, when called upon 
to speak, made signs that he was disabled by a sore 
throat. But there were some prepent, who already 
knew the secret ; and the pretext was received with 
sarcastic allusions to the bribe which he had taken. It 


ncM, nor the force of the argument there grounoed on the fart. I hardly un- 
deiitand another objection which Droyocii makeatotheiiainc paaiiageinthe 
letter, in which the writer aitks, what pica, of those which aaved the persona 
who wore tried after me, did 1 omit f Droyseii alfirnia that Dcmadei and 
Ariatogeiton were both condemned after J>emobtbciies 1 do not aee how 
tbia contradicts the letter, it true. But with regard to Ariatogeiton, I can- 
not find the passage of Dinarchus to which Droyoen refers. In the third 
letter of Demosthenes (p. 14S3.1 the contrar;^ is asserted : oTs 

M rtunsf Afi/dsrBtni* 1 will notice, that in the 

oration of Dinarchus against Philoclcs, tlicrc is a passage which might 
•em to prove that Philocles had been the flr»t tried : (p. 110.] rat 

li^/uas rafrtp ytytvi/ifMtn mm} tSp 

AAAsw m t^tAp n/uMfilmp i» ipSueu. But whether thia relates to the pro- 
ofings ill the Areopagus, or meicly to popular belief and rumour, it can- 
not be admitted to contradict the express assertion in the speech against 
Demosthenea. 

» Demoath. SS, 
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immediately became tbAJlAject of many bitter jests ; 
and when lie afterward^l^mpted to defend himself in 
the assembly^ his voice was drowned in a tumult of 
|)opular indignation. 

That Plutarch should have adopted so amusing a 
story without any misgivings was to be expected.^ But 
had it not affected tlie character of DemostheneSs we 
might have been surprised to find it repeated by mo- 
dern writers^ far more learned and sagacious than Plu- 
tarch, with as much confidence as if there was nothing 
in it either imjirobable^ or Inconsistent with admitted 
facts.'^ Some of the slighter difHculties which raise a 
doubt about its truth are,' that Demosthenes should have 
accepted a bribe from Harpalus, after the decree had 
been passed by which the whole treasure was to be 
taken out of the hands of Harpalus, and committed for 
a time to his own keeping ; that he should have selected 
a bribe which exposed him to the greatest danger of de- 
tection : that liis accuser, Dinarchus, should not only 
have made no allusion to the goblet, but should mention 
twenty talents as the whole sum which Demosthenes 
had received. That part of the anecdote which relates 
to the orator’s silence, is referred by another author 
who in tlie same passage api^ears to confound Demos- 
thenes and Demades — to a totally different occasion'^ : 

1 He muBt httvo taken an entirely dilTcrenC view of the caae, when he 
wrote tlie paatiagc (Ptioi'. ‘Jl.i wiicre he *>ay8, that Harpalin baw the oraton 
wlu) had accepted tiis hrihes ciiangiiig bideB and accusing him, to avoid de- 
tection, while riionon, who had taken nothing, paid some regard to hu 
safety .lb well aii to the piililir inteicbt 

* Drovsen (Al. p.^Si.) relates the story, according to Plutarch, in its 
most glaringly abMird and incredible form, and then indulges in a sneer at 
Niebuiir for hi» belief in the integrity ot Demosthenes ; perverting however 
the bciise of the exprcMion to which he alludes (Nieb. Kl Schrift. p 4fi7., 
or Fhilolog. Museum, i. p 4fi7.\ by which Niebnhronly meant to describe 
the uiuicv lating coiiNisteiiry of the orator’s public conduct. The unfortu- 
nate pfirase hai. also, it seems, been considered as profane. 

* Aulus Uell. N. A. XI. 9. Druysen merely observes, that Gcllius erro- 
neously refers the stor\ to an earlier rx'casion, on wlhtch Demosthenes was 
Dribetl. (ielliiiB repoi U it from Cntolaus ; and certainly the story he relates 
1h not, like Plutarch's, a btring of absurdities and contradictions. In that a 
sufficient caufce is assigned for the orator’s venal silence. But whether the 
stor> in this shaiie belonged to Demosthenes or not, is the more doubtfnl. 




related* of him — as Deliiuii mentions in the next chapter by C. Oracchiis. 
That the comic puet Timucles (Athen., viii. p. 391^ mentioned fifty talents 
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and at least it seems impossible that, in any part of the 
proceedings concerning'Harpalus, Demosthenes shotdd 
have been driven to any pretext for silence, when he 
was expected to speak on the question. Even if he had 
not himself previously opposed the surrender of Harpa- 
lus, he might surely have done so witliout suspicion, 
when Phocion recommended the same course. After 
the decree had been passed to retain the treasure, this 
was all that Harpalus had to desire : and so far Demo- 
sthenes openly espoused his cause. There is therefore 
no motive that can easily be conceived for his silence. 
Still the scene in the assembly may be rejected as an 
immaterial circumstance — as !t is in itself, though it 
has had more weight than any other with most readers 
— and yet the general fact, that Demosthenes received 
a bribe from Ilarpalus, may be thought not the less 
credible. And so, in another account of the transac- 
tion, which is in some respects fuller, we find it related 
that, though he at Rrst opposed the admission of Har- 
paluR, he was afterwards induced, by a bribe of a thou- 
sand darics, to change sides, and, when the Athenians 
wished to give Ilarpalus up to Antipater, dissuaded 
them from this step, but proposed that the treasure 
should be lodged in the citadel. 

One point is indisputably clear : that Demosthenes, 
whether bribed or not, did not change sides : unless 
Phocion did so too. His conduct, from the beginning 
to the end of the affair, is at least perfectly consistent 
with itself, and with the course which has appeared to 
most observers in later times, as it did to him and Pho- 


ts the bribe which Detnosthenes received, does not, as Droy^cii truly ob* 
selves, afTect the main quotioii. It only shows how little stress ought to 
belaid on any argument which might be drawn from the supiiosed noto* 
ricty of the fact It would appear from the same passage ot i imocles, tn 
have been equally notoiious that Hyperidca the prosecutor had also shaj-ed 
the gold of Harpalus. The jen of Corydus on the goblet (Atheii. vi. 47 ), 
** The man who calls other |icople swilUpots has drained the great bowl 
himselT* (sens rdv itXXa/t xaXSv murit rijv utykkfiv Uvamu), 

Is not unimportant, as it shows how Demosthenes may have incurred the 
ill-win of many beside his political opponents. Those who felt themselves 
wounded b^ his censure of tlicMr vices, were of course delighted to propagate 
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cioiij at once the safest an4 the mostv honourable. So 
that, even if it were certain tliit he was justly con- 
demned, he Would still be entitled to the benefit of an 
excuse, similar to that which has been alleged in favour 
of some celebrated English patriots of the seventeenth 
century, who labour under a like imputation.^ But the 
reputation of Demosthenes has not been left in quite so 
precarious a state. A fact was brought to light — we 
know not precisely how long after-— which at least 
counterbalances such a presumption as is raised against 
him by the judicial decision. Harpalus, notwithstanding 
the efforts of Demosthenes and Phocion in his behalf, 
was committed to prison, to await Alexander's pleasure. 
He however made his escape, returned to Tffinarus, and 
thence crossed over with his troops, and the rest of his 
treasure, to Crete. Here he was assassinated by Thim- 
bron, one of his confidential officers. Ilis steward fled 
to Rhodes, where he was seized by order of Philoxcnus, 
and forced to flibclose the names of those who had ac- 
cepted bribesi from his master. The list was sent to 
Athens, and the name of Demosthenes — though Phi- 
loxenus is said to have been his personal enemy — did 
not appear in it.2 

As to the trial itself, it must be observed that the in- 

> See Mac](intosh, View of the Reign of JamcB II., p. S.7). ** In these 
circumstances some of them (the English enemies of the court) are said by 
the Kreiu'h ambassador to have so tarcopii'd I heir prince, as to have rc« 
C4!ived French money, though they arc not charged with being like him 
induced by it to ador>t any measuies at varianco with their avowed princu 
pies. It was not pretended that the largesses were to influenre the public 
conduct of the parties.” 

2 Pausanias,!! Drnysen labours with all his might to get rid of the 
inference which htu been drawn from this fact. Pausanias indeed 8a>s, 
that Pliiiuxenus swvtsi irCStre, srsi tSu 'AfTccXtv n But 

this may be an error. Thu steward may have lieeii iclt behind at Taenanis 
when hiB master went the second time to Athens (or he might not have 
known of the tnuisaelioii with Demosthenes). Then again Pausanias 
mentions some eirruinatances which are not cundrmed by other authority ; 
as, that Philnxeiins demanded Harjialus tiom the Athenian^. When how- 
ever Droyscii adds among the circum»tancos which exeitc his suspicions, 
that one Pausanias is named by Pausanias as the murderer of Harralus, 
tbiais a mere mistake. Pausanias only says that there were some who so 
related the story : and hit knowledge ot such a report surely cannot weaken 
the authority or his own evidence. But even it lie had adopted it himself, 
it would be a new rule of historical criticism to reject the substance of a 
narrative because it contains some improbable circumstances. In this case 
the doubtful circumstances can hardly be called improbable 



quiry made by1^^A |m agJ|Plfe>i^ had 

offered to stake his lifHln t^ result^ was'»bqt a prelimi- 
nary proceeding; and that its judgment 4m iiek^y iii 
the nature of a finding by a grand jury : it was after- 
wards to be confirmed; or set aside; by a court of 1500 
common jurors. It may easily be imagined; that; in 
such a case; unless the evidence offered had been utterly 
colourless; the Areopagus would not lie inclined to take 
on itself the responsibility of an acquittal. Yet in the 
speech which Dinarchus wrote for one of the prosecutors, '■ 
the whole stress of the argument is made to rest; not on 
the nature of the evidence which had been brought; but 
partly on the authority of that venerable tribunal, and 
partly on general invectives against the defendant. Di- 
narchus tacitly admits; that the evidence was not quite 
conclusive; and that the truth might be more fully dis- 
covered if the slaves of HarpaluS; who had been carried 
to Alexander; should be sent down to be examined 
at Athens. We have indeed ground to believe, that the 
only apparent foundation of the charge was, that De- 
mosthenes had neglected some of the precautions which 
it was thought incumbent on him to have taken to re- 
lieve himself from responsibility, and that it arose from 
the vexation which was generally felt at the escape of 
Harpalus.^ That extraordinary engines were set at 
work to procure his condemnation, appears from the 
list of his accusers, among whom, beside Himerteus, 
Patrocles, Menesschmus, the persecutor of Lycurgus 
and Stratocles; who rivalled Demades in impudence and 
profligacy, we find the names of Pytheas and Hyperides, 
both previously his partisans. The speech of Dinarchus 
enables us also to perceive the nature of the influence 
which was exerted against Demosthenes. Dinarchus 
indeed inainuates; that Demosthenes was at bottom in 

* y. Xf Or. 'AfirAkw Im rw Mm Irviv i 

f/M itiMXucu. It this was to, there ih an end or Pln> 

UTCh*s atnry. It appe^ars that DcmoKthencB wan never suspected before the 
Sight of U.ir|)aliis. DroyKOti has taken no notice of this iiiHnitcly more na. 
tural and probable version of the Mory. except to mention that Demo- 
siheiiet had given no account ol the money committed to his custody. 
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the.M^ftced^pian''inteiteBtc^^ l9 give a turn to 

the mission to Olympia, '^as ifi% proved the orator's 
credit with .Alexander : he accuses him, and his friend 
Polyeuctus, of a secret understanding with Demades. 
But it is not on this account that he represents the 
safety of the state as involved in the issue of the trial : 
he plainly intimates, that a war with Alexander will be 
the consequence of an acquittal.^ It was apparently to 
mve greater force to this argument, that the prosecutors 
Drought Demosthenes to trial first. Few of those who 
were denounced by the Areopagus were acquitted ; but 
we hear of one Aristogeiton, who escaped, though his 
case strongly resembled that of Demosthenes. On the 
other hand Demades was convicted, but either was very 
lightly fined, or neglected to pay the penalty ; and he 
remained, without any diminution of his influence, at 
Athens. All these indications lead us to the conclusion, 
that Demosthenes fell a victim to political intrigues, 
which derived their chief strength from the critical po- 
sition in which Athens was placed by her resistance to 
Alexander’s decree for the restoration of the exiles. 

I Another charge, of a very different kind, which seems 
not to have occurred to any of the ancients, has been 
brought against him, for his conduct as a statesman in 
this affair. Jt has been alleged'^, that unless he was 
prepared for unqualified submission to Macedonia, he 
ought to have seized the opportunity presented by the 
arrival of Harpalus, anct to have advised the people to 
receive him with open arms, and to make use of his 
treasure and his troops for a war with Alexander. It 
does not however seem necessary to conclude, that the 
faculties of Demosthenes had been weakened by age, 
because he did not see the need of either of these alterna- 
tives. It might be a sufficient answer to say, that a war 
undertaken for Harpalus and his stolen treasure, would 
have exposed the Athenians to the charge of iigustice, 
and wanton aggression, it would have deprived them of 

s ByDroyien,ALii.«32. -h— 
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all claim to the sympathy of the other Gree)c8 in their 
quarrel with Alexander Such in fact is the grouii(] 
which Demosthenes himself is reported to have taken 
in his first advice on the question: and the event 
proved, that there was no necessity for the sacrifice 
either of liberty or of honour. The Athenians did not 
pollute themselves by a connection with Harpalus ; and 
they sufiered no detriment from the want eitlier of his 
treasure, or of his mercenaries, in the war which soon 
after broke out. This indeed Demosthenes could noq 
have foreseen: but still it seems hard to charge a 
statesman with incapacity, because he did not perceive 
that it was impossible honesty could be the best policy, 
in a case where the event proved it to be so. 

And yet it appears, that Demosthenes had not con- 
cealed from himself or from the people, that a war 
might arise, which would demand extraordinary sacri- 
fices. He had spoken of an occasion, which might 
require that they should melt down the ornaments of 
the women, their plate, and even all the treasure of the 
temples. ^ This emergency can have been no other, 
than that which might be looked for, if Alexander < 
should not be persuaded by their envoys to revoke or 
modify this edict for the return of the exiles. One 
effect which they had to apprehend from it was that 
their colonists who had been last planted in Samos 
would be forced to resign their possessions to the fami- 
lies of their former owners. But there was also reason to 
fear, that it might lead to a state of things like the tyranny 
of the Thirty. Disputes must have arisen, which would 
have afforded a pretext for the introduction of a Mace- 
donian garrison into the city. There would have been no 
security, either for public or private rights, but the 
moderation of a powerful party, irritated by the remem- 
brance of past sufferings, and resolved at any price to 
guard against them for the future. It may at least be 
preaum^, that, when Demosthenes spoke of such sacri- 


1 DioaichuSpPkSB. 
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fices as have been just menti^ed, tiis hearers must 
have felt that the occasion was i^orthy of them. That 
this was the prevailing impression at Athens is both 
expressly asserted by Curtius and seems to be proved 
by the burst of popular feeling which took place there 
immediately on the news of Alexander's death : and we 
may easily believe Justin's statement^, that the publi- 
cation of his edict in favour of the exiles led many 
^other states openly to avow their resolution to maintain 
'<3ieir liberty by arms. Those in which this sentiment 
was strongest^ might still well try the effect of negoti- 
ation^ before they resorted to an attempt seemingly so 
desperate. 

It is a different question^ which the meagre accounts 
that have been preserved of these times leave in great 
obscurity, whether any preparations for war had actu- 
ally been made at Athens before Alexander's death. 
It can hardly be supposed that any such measures were 
taken until the envoys who had been sent to remon- 
strate with him returned from Babylon : and the in- 
terval between their return and the arrival of the news 
of his death, cannot have been very long. Yet that in 
this interval at least something was done with a view to 
a war which was believed to be impending, may be 
regarded as nearly certain.^ For it was at this time 
that a division of the mercenaries who had been dis- 
banded by the satraps, in compliance with Alexander's 
orders, was brought over to Europe by the Athenian 
Leosthenes.^ Leosthenes himself had been for a time 


* X. a a ■ xni. 5. 5, 

^ Thoilfch Grauert (Anaickten, p 23S.) ban certainly been led into an 
error on this point bv an anachroiinini ol Dio<iorus (xvii. Ill ) which mutt 
tx^corrcctetl from xviii 9 ' his view of the state of things at Athens seems 
in substance piTfectly correct ; and there is no weight in Droysen's aigu- 
meritt Al. p o37.)i ^^At after the retirement or Demosthenes no one re. 
maincd to animate the people to resistance. It does not apiiear that 
Hyperidcs had changed his politics; and it is clear, both from Pausanias 
and Diodoru«>, that Leosthenes was then at Athens. 

* Pausanias, i. 25 5. viii. 52. 5. In the last passage he erroneously 
represents Leosthenes as having brought over the wntrie, amounting lo 
SOfiOOmen. 
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in Alexander’s seiTice^ and though still young, had 
gained a high reputation : but it seems that he had 
quitted it in disgust and had already returned to 
Athens, and that he went over to Asia, to collect as 
many as he could of the disbanded troops, whom he 
landed at Cape 'rcnarus. It can hardly be supposed 
that he did this without some ulterior object ; and his 
connection with Ilyperides — the chief of ihe Anti- 
Macedonian party after Demosthenes had withdrawn — 
and his subsequent proceedings, scarcely leave room to 
doubt, that the object was to have a force in readiness 
to resist Antipater, if he should attempt to enforce 
Alexander's edict. When the news of Alexanders 
death reached Athens, Phocion and Demades professed 
to disbelieve the report. Demades baile the people not 
to listen to it : such a corpse would long before have 
filled the world with its odour. Phocion desired them 
to have patience ; and, when many voices asseverated 
the truth of the report, replied, If he is dead to-day, he 
will still be dead to morrow, and the next day, so that 
we may deliberate at our leisure, and the more securely." 
But their remonstrances were disregarded. The council • 
of Five Hundred held a meeting with closed doors; 
and Leosthenes was commissioned immediately to 
engage the troops at Tenarus, about 8000 men, but 
secretly, and in his own name, that Anti pater might 
not suspect the purpose, and that the people might 
have the more time for other preparations. Confirm- 
ation of the fact was received shortly after from the 
mouth of eye-witnesses, who had been present at 
Babylon when it took place. 

As soon as all doubt on this point was removed. 


^ Strabo. ix.p. 301. Tauchn. tw Itmh* Graiiert 

(Anaickt. p. SxL) lUbpccta that Strabo may have confounded Leobthciiea 
with L^iiatui. This however is highly improbable; but the expression 
way nean no more than is stated in the text. 

s Diodorus, xvii. 111. itdtXtrvtt rwr 

He Is described by Plutarch (Phoc.SS.) as He had however 

been left a widower with children (Paut. i 1. 3.). but was Just on the point 
br marrying agSin, as appears from a story found by Grauert in Jerome 
■dr. JoviilX p. 36. 
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there was an end of hesitation and secrecy. The 
popular feeling burst forth, like a flood long pent up, 
Phocion, and the orators of the Macedonian party, en • 
deavoured in vain to stem it. Their influence was 
gone ; as Deroades, before long, experienced to his cost. 
None were listened to, but those who recommended the 
most decided and vigorous measures. Hyperides and 
Polyeuctus, the early coadjutors of Demosthenes, were 
now among the foremost to propose such as, if he had 
been present, he would certainly have approved. It 
was resolved without delay to send a supply of arms 
and money to Leosthenes for his levies at Tcnarus, 
with directions no longer to make a secret of the object 
for which they were destined. The remainder of the 
treasure of Harpalus, and the penalties which had been 
recovered, furnished the means. It was very important, 
now that a prospect was once more opened of a general 
confederacy among the Greeks for a national cause, that 
Athens should immediately make her determination 
known as widely as possible. By another decree, the 
people declared itself ready to assert the liberty of 
Greece, and to deliver the cities which were held by 
Macedonian garrisons ; for this purpose a fleet was to 
be equipped of forty trireme galleys, and 200 of the 
larger size, with four banks of oars. All the citizens 
under forty years of age were to arm : those of seven 
tribes to prepare for foreign service, the rest to remain 
at home for the defence of Attica. Lastly, envoys were 
appointed to the principal states of Greece, to announce 
that Athens was again, as in the days of her ancient 
glory, about to place herself in the front of the battle with 
die common enemy, and to set her last resources, men, 
money, and ships, on the venture ; and to exhort all, 
who wished for independence, to follow her example. 

The success of the Athenian negotiations appears not 
to have been so great in Peloponnesus as in the northern 
states, though these were exposed to the enemy's first 
attacks. Sparta, Arcadia, and Achaia, kept aloof from 
the struggle to the end : whether restrained by jealousy 
If S 
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of Athens^ or by the remembrance of the hut unfor- 
tunate contest with Macedonia. Messene^ Elis, Sicyon, 
PhliuB, Epidaurus, Troezen, and Argos^ joined the con- 
federacy ^ but even of these, several appear tohave held 
back until they were encouraged by the first success of 
the other allies. In Northern Greece, Lcosthenes him- 
self was one of the most active and successful envoys. 
As soon as he had completed the equipment of his lef^ 
at Tsenarus, leaving them, it seems, under the command 
of an inferior officer, he went over to AStolia. He 
found the A^tolians, who had been alarmed and incensed 
by Alexander’s threats about (Eniade, heartily inclined 
to the national cause, and obtained a promidb.,of 7000 
men. He then proceeded to solicit aid from Locto> 
Phocis, and others of the neighbouring states. Almost 
every where, from the borders of Macedonia to Attica, 
a good spirit prevailed. The Thessalians indeed did 
not immediately declare themselves, but probably gave 
private assurances of their favourable disposition. Pe- 
linna is mentioned as the only town in the north of 
Thessaly which did not sooner or later enter into the 
league; and Thebes in Pthiotis. In the vale of the 
Spercheius the towns of Malea and Heraclea alone 
refused their aid. But the Dolopians, the mountaineers 
of (Eta, all tlie towns of Doris, Carystus in Euboea, 
the Locrians and Phocians, many of the tribes in the 
western valleys of Pindus, as the ^nianians, Alyzeans, 
and Athamantians, the Leucadians, and a part at least, 
it seems, of the Acarnanians, sent their contingents. 
Even from beyond the borders of Greece, the allies 
received some auxiliaries: from the Molossian chief, 
Aryptfeus, who, however, afterwards deserted and be- 
trayed them, and in very small number from Illyria and 
Thrace. But the policy by which Thebes had been 
destroyed, and its territory divided among the Boeotian 
towns, was now attended with an effect more disastrous 
to Greece than the conqueror could have foreseen. It 
was known that the success of the Greeks would be 
followed by the restoration of ']^hebeB: the Theban 
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cxilet probably formed a strong body in the Greek 
army: and hence the Boeotians^ though surrounded 
on sides by the forces of the confederacy^ zealously 
adherbd to the Macedonian cause^ which was that of 
their private interest, and their inveterate hatred to the 
fallen city. 

The movements of Leosthenes, before the opening of 
the campaign, are very imperfectly reported by our ex- 
tant authors. It might be supposed, from the manner 
in which they are described by Diodorus, that he never 
retomed to Athens. This however is highly impro- 
bable in Itself ; and it seems to be indicated by Plutarch's 
atiecdotes/lhat he came back at the head of the troops 
he,had collected, and tliat Ae had to encounter strenuous 
opposition from Phocion, and others, who dreaded the 
sacrifices and risk of the war. Tlie language attributed 
to Phocion may serve to exhibit the temper and views 
of his party : though we need not adopt the assertion 
of Diodorus, that this party included all the men of 
property at Athens. Phocion affected to sneer at the 
young general, who spoke in a high and confident strain 
of his performances and prospects. Y our speeches, 

young man," he said *'are like cypress trees, stately 
and lofty, hut bearing no fruit." And when Leosthenes 
was provoked to ask, what benefit Athens had reaped 
from Phocion's generalship during the many years that 
he had borne the title: It has been no small one," 
he replied, that our fellow-citizens have been buried 
in their own graves." Again, Hyperides asked him, 
when he would advise the Athenians to go to war ? 

Whenever," was the answer, '' I shall see the young 
willing to keep their ranks, the rich to contriVmte their 
money, and the orators to abstain from that of the 
public.” The armament collected by Leosthenes, which 
excited general admiration, produced no such effect on 
Phocion ; and when he was asked what he thought of 
the preparations now, he replied that they were well 
enough for a single heat : but that he feared for the 
end of the race, seeing that the city had no more money^ 

M 
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or diips, or men, to carry on the contest 
should be lost. ^ - 

Diodorus, apparently following the opinion iMf an 
author who considered Phocion as represetttii^' the 
wisdom and foresight of Greece, or who jud^d of the 
undertaking from the event, asserts that the most Intel* 
ligent Greeks condemned the rashness of the Atheni^^ 
who had not even taken a lesson from the fim^H 
Thebes, but, in their eagerness for glory, heed|ti|BP 
consequences, had rushed into a premature 
necessary conflict with an irresistible power. ^ 
fver it is once admitted that it was desirable 
to shake off the Macedonian yoke — and this&diBbii^ 
to Diodorus, none of those intelligent Greekswak 1)4* 
enough to deny — it seems that something may be im 
to vindicate the Athenians from the charge of extrehie 
imprudence. It may be admitted, that in this case, as 
in most others, they were guided rather by an instinc* 
tive love, of freedom, than by sober calculations of ex- 
pedience, as the Rhodians, who, on the news of Alex- 
ander's death, immediately expelled the Macedonian 
garrison from their city: but Phocion himself could 
not point out any time when they might make the 
attempt with a fairer prospect of success. He could 
only taunt the people with their presumed unfitness for 
any great enterprise : a sneer, which, so far as it con- 
tained any tru^, would be always equally true, but 
which, as appli^ to the question, was triumphantly 
refuted by the event But the deeper the admiration 
and the fear with which the Greeks had been impressed 
by Alexander’s genius and fortune, the more excusable 
was it that tliey should believe his premature death 
would be immediately followed by the total dissolution 
of his huge empire. The news of his death must have 
been accompanied by some accounts, probably exagger- 

• In Vlt X. Or., th« Mme tcntinimt and image (eontraat of redliAP and 
are attributad to Demoithenei. on the occaaion of AntIpateilB 
defeat: and Aaeiiatraliu la aamed aa the IHend to whom Demoathenee 
eximaaod hla feara 
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^ subsequent tumults and beginning of a civil 
wat at jiabylon : and even the composition, by which 
the thi^ne was to be shaied between an idiot and an 
infant l^t^born, did not hold out much promise of 
permanent "tranquillity. The more was known of the 
character of Alexanders principal officers, the less 
likidy must it have seemed that they would acquiesce 
. an adjustment. It was to be expected, that 

^liej^l^ld be too much occupied with their own con* 
tests'lbffoj^^efj to be able to afford aid to Antipatery 
evep^lfrj^e were not some who found it suited their 
inMMSfytt^lly themselves with the Greeks. Mace- 
do^jasItllW^ almost drained of its military population 
incessant demands ^ — had never been 
w ai i j er , never more threatened by its northern and 
western neighbours. It was not extravagant to hope> 
that the war might be ended in one short campaign, 
which would raise Greece to the rank of an independent 
and foimidable power. The singular comhina|ion of 
circumstances through which this was frustrated, proved 
that it had not been rashly conceived. 

Antipater received the tidings of Alexander's death 
•^to him no mournful event — nearly at the same time 
with those of the movements in Greece. His situation 
was one of great difficulty and danger : and it appears 
that he sent an embassy to soothe the Athenians, and to 
persuade them to peace. For it was probably on this 
occasion, that, when his envoys extolled the mildness of 
his character, Hyperides answered : We do not want a 
mild master.'^ Antipater can only have hoped to gain 
time by this step : and he greatly needed it. The 
whole force immediately at his disposal was small, and, 
if he marched against Greece, it would be necessary to 
leave a part of it for the protection of Macedonia. He 
hid no clear prospect of aid but from one quarter, and 
that a distant one : for Craterus, with his army of ve- 

I Diodor. xvllL IS. 

,S Vit. X. Or. HjfptrldM, p. 850. A. IdyMls xfwvw ftfintm 
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terans, had advanced no farther than Cilicia ; and how- 
ever he might be induced to quicken his march^ it would 
be long before he could reach the theatre of war. Ne- 
vertheless Antipater determined not to w|dt |br rein- 
forcements^ nor to remain on the defensive^ but to seek 
the enemy. The force which he was able to bring 
into the held amounted to po more than 13,000 foot, 
and 600 horse. It might seem that he, rather than the 
Athenians, was acting rashly, when, with so small an 
•army, he ventured to invade Greece : and perhaps he 
relied somewhat too confidently on the superiority of 
the Macedonian discipline and tactics, and ^on the re- 
eollection of his victory over Agis. It however 
be observed, that he calculated on the support of ^e 
Thessalians, and probably of some other northern stilw ; 
and he might hope by a rapid movement to crush the 
confederacy, before it had collected its forces, or at 
least to prevent it from receiving fresh accessions of 
strengj^. He had also ordered Sippas, whom he left to 
supply his place in Macedonia, to levy troops with the 
utmost diligence, and may have expected to be speedily 
reinforced by these recruits.* His coffers were well 
filled, for he had received a large supply of treasure 
from Alexander : and the fleet which had brought it 
over, consisting of 110 galleys, remained with him, and 
was now ordered to attend the operations of the army. 

Thermopylae was the place appointed for the ren- 
dezvous of the allies ; a position, by which they were 
enabled to cover their own territory, and to prevent a 
junction between the enemy and the Bceotians. It is 
not clear, whether it ought to be considered as an eflbct 
of the tardiness which Demosthenes so often com- 
plained of, that the contingents of the northern states 
were assembled, before the Athenian troops had begun 
their march. Leosthenes had joined them with his 
mercenaries, and perhaps with all the Peloponnesian 

I That they were not supposed to be needed, as Droysen represents, 
p. ffl. for (he defence of Macedonia, seems to follow from the expression 
m modorus, xviil. 18 . hut rrc«n«ra« vtbt Uuutit- 
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levies. He was elected commander in chief, not more 
in honour of Athens^ than on account of the confi- 
dence which was repo^ in his abilities.^ The Athe- 
nians could spare no more than 5000 infantry, and 500 
cavalry, of Attic troops: to these they added 2000 mer- 
cenaries. But now the Boeotians, encouraged perhaps 
by the tidings of Antipater’s approach, collected their 
forces to oppose the passage of this little army, and 
encamped near Platsea, no doubt in very superior num- 
bers, to watch the passes of Cithsron. Leosthenes, 
apprised of their movement, hastened with a division 
of bib troops to the relief of his countrymen, efiected a 
junction llrhh them, and gave battle to the enemy. He 
mned a complete victory, raised a trophy, and returned, 
this happy omen of more important success, to his 
camp. 

Antipater was joined on his march by a strong body 
of Thessalian cavalry, under Meno of Pharsalus, which 
gave him, in tins arm, a decided advantai^c ^over the 
allies. He drew up his forces, it seems, in the vale of 
the Spercheius, and offered battle. Leosthenes did not 
wait to be attacked. It is possible that he may have 
had a secret understanding with the Thessalian general. 
But his army was 30,000 stiong: and it may have been 
the sight of his superior force that fixed Meno’s waver- 
ing inclination. The fortune of the day was decided 
by the Thessalian cavalry, which went over in the heat 
of the battle to the (Ireeks.'^ We are not informed 
what loss Antipater suffered ; but he did not think it 
safe to attempt to retreat through 1'hessaly. He looked 
about for the nearest place of refuge, and threw him- 
self into the town of Lamia, which stood in a strong 
position on the south side of mount Othrys, about 
three miles from the sea, began to repair the fortifica- 
tions, and laid in a supply of arms and provisions fur- 

1 PauRanias, i SS. 5. 

’ Duulorua, xvni. 12. distinctly represents the desertion of the Thessa- 
lian cavairy as having caused the lohi of the battle ' and it is sun^rising 
that Droysen should have adunted the supposition more honourable to the 
Greeks, that the victory was the cause or the desertion. 
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nished perhaps by the fleet. His only remaining hope 
was that he might be able to sustain a siege, until sue* 
eours should arrive. Leosthenes immediately proceeded 
to fortify a camp near the town, and after having in 
vain challenged the enemy to a fresh engagement, made 
several attempts to take it by assault. But the place 
was too strong, the garrison too numerous ; the assail* 
ants were repulsed with the loss of many lives ; and at 
length he found himself obliged to turn the siege into 
a blockade. 

Antipater had no reason to be much ashamed of his 
defeat, nor the Greeks to be very proud of their victory: 
but it everywhere produced a great efibet on the public 
mind. It was the first advantage that had been gained 
for many years over the Macedonian arms, which we^ 
beginning perhaps to be thought Invincible ; and it had 
certainly reduced an enemy, late the master of Greece, 
to a state of extreme distress and danger. At Athens 
the news was received with boundless exultation: the 
streets were thronged with festal processions : the altars 
smoked with continued sacrifices of thanksgiving. The 
orators who ^[sd advocated the war loudly triumphed in 
the seeming fulfilment of their sanguine precfictions. 
Phocion, alone perhaps among those who wished well 
to their country, would take no part in the universal joy, 
and did not suppress his gloomy forebodings. As the 
glad tidings fiowed in, he bitterly asked When shall 
we have done conquering?" And when he was asked, 
whether he could have desired better success for him- 
self, replied, ** No : but better, counsels.”^ The con- 
fidence of the people was raised to its utmost height by 
an embassy from Antipater, by which he sued for peace. 
We are not informed what terms he proposed : but his 
overtures were probably treated as a sign of despair. 
The people looked upon him as already in their power, 
and demanded that he should surrender at discretion.^ 
Yet they did not relax their efforts, but made use of the 
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advantage they had gdned, to procure additional strength 
for the common cause. Polyeuctus was sent with other 
envoys into Peloponnesus^ to rouse the states which had 
hitherto remained neutral^ to action. Here he was op- 
posed by some of the traitors whom Athens had latdy 
cast out from her bosom : but he was seconded by the 
voluntary exertions of his old colleague Demosthenes. 

As soon as Alexander's death released the Athenians 
from th^ restraint which his power had imposed on 
them^ the orators of the Macedonian party, depriyed of 
the foreign stay on which they had hitherto leaned, sank 
under the contempt and indignation of the people, and 
several of them paid the peualty of their former inso- 
lence and baseness. Demades was perhaps most mildly 
treated in proportion to his offences. The remembrance 
of some good offices which he had rendered to his 
country in times of calamity, might plead in his behalf ; 
his very impudence rendered his servility less odious : 
since at least he could not be charged with treachery or 
dissimulation ; and his extraordinary talents, in which 
he did not acknowledge even Demosthenes as his €upe- 
rior^, had more than their due weight with such a 
people as the Athenians. Yet he was brought to trial on 
several indictments : among others, as the author of the 
decree which conferred divine honours on Alexander, 
for which he was condemned to a fine of ten talents : 
a very trifling sum for his means : especially if, as seems 
probable, the penalty which he had incurred for the 
bribe he took from Harpalus had been remitted. But 
the most important effect of the sentences passed on 
him appear to have been, that he was partially disfran- 
chised, so as to be made incapable of taking part in 
public affairs. The bronze statues also, with which 
he had been honoured, and the city disgraced^, were 
melted down, and applied to purposes the most expres- 
sive of contempt and loathing for the original.** He 


' Pint Demosth. 10. 11. explained by Proc. Reip. Ger.7. 

* Diiiarchut, Demohth. k 104. 

* Plutarch. Bcip. Ger. Ft. 27. ravf {iuifttuTmt) 
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hmever remained at Athens in the enjoyment of his 
ilSgotten wealth, waiting till the accomplishment of 
Phocion's denunciations should raise him once more out 
of his ignominious obscurity, and should compel the 
people to listen to his voice. The ’timeserving Pytheas, 
the prosecutor of Demosthenes, and the witty glutton 
Callimedon*, who had been accused by Demosthenes of 
a treasonable correspondence with the exiles at Megara, 
were also convicted, we know not on what chargj^s, and 
were obligedji either by sentence of banishment, or to 
escape worse evils, to quit Athens. They now threw 
aside the mask, openly entered into the service of Ma- 
d^onia, and were employed by Antipater to counteract 
the influence of the Athenian envoys in Peloponnesus 
with all the power of their oratory. 

Demosthenes had not resigned himself so contentedly 
as Aeschines to perpetual exile. It was perhaps a weak- 
ness, but one which docs not lower him in our esteem, 
that he met the thought of it witli less courage than 
that of death. He lingered, mournfully, wc are 
told, find impatiently waiting for a change which he 
could scarcely have hoped to see, on the coast of 
Treezen, or the cliffs of AEgina^, where he could still 
gaze on Athens, and might distinguish many scenes 
which recalled the recollection of his most glorious 
days. Sometimes, it is said, he gave vent to his grief 
in bitter complaints which would have been worthier of 
Phocion : as when fixing his eye on the Acropolis, he 
was heard to exclaim : Goddess, what favourites hast 
thou chosen ! the owl, the serpent, and the Athenian 
people.” The young men who sought his society, he 
would warn to shun that public life which he had too 
late discovered to be beset with fear, and envy, and 

1 Nicknamed i K^c«C«r nom his favourife hhcllflsh. (Athenaiui, iil. 57.) 
He belonged to the Sixty, a rlub of joke-maken, about which Athenseua, 
xiv. 3. haa some curious details 

* Schlosscr, 1. 3 p. 381. oi serves ; Demosthenes, it is well known, fled to 
Megara. So indeed says Justin, xiii 5. : but the place where the exiles of 
the Macedonian party were assembled, was certainly not that which he 
would have choienTor hu icgourn. Autarch’s authority la infinitely pre* 
flMiable. 
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danger, ^Torsc than death itself. But when he heu^ 
of the successes of Leosthenes, when he learnt thatlft 
Athenian embassy was making the circuit of Pelopon* 
nesus to advocate the cause of national independence, 
and that it was th^rtcd at every step by Antipater’a 
hirelings, his despondency and resentment vanished: 
he quitted his retreat, joined the envoys, and accom- 
panied them to the end of their mission. To him it 
owed i^ most important results. He repelled the 
calumnieVof Pytheas, who was not ashamed to resort 
to general invectives against Athens for the service of 
his employer.^ The Arcadian congress was the most 
celebrated scene of their contests : and we are informed 
that Demosthenes not only overcame Pytheas in debate, 
but prevailed on the Arcadians to abandon the Ma- 
cedonian alliance.*'** It does not appear however that 
they sent any succours to their countrymen.^ But 
Sicyon, Argos, and even (/Orinth are mentioned among 
the states which were brought over to the league by his 
eloquence.^ 

'L'here may be an error as to some of these names : 
but that his activity and success have not on the whole 
been exaggerated, is proved by the consequences which 
ensued to himself. Tiie people was touched with gra- 
titude and admiration by the report of his zeal and his 
services.^ Ills kinsman Demon took advantage of the 

I Phylarcliuiiin Plut. Dem S7. Pytheas compared an Athenian embassy 
toasso** milk, which nocr comes but into a sick house. Demosthenes 
retorted • \ ci a remedy, 
a Vlt. X.Or. p.84h.C. 
a Jiibtin xin fi 10. 

* Pausanias viii. d 2 expressly s.nvs that they remained neutral : and 
this account seems so much more cniiformuhle to the known bias of the 
Arcadian politics, that it is not easy to see why tlic other should be thought 
mure accurate. 

^ So Justin xiii 5.11 and Plutarch Demosth 27 Vit. X Or. p. S4tiL C. 
Droyscti rejects these irstimnnies. and |>ldces the^rcturn of Demosthenes 
aftce the death ot Leusthenes, chieHv*boc.ui.c in the sixth letter, which 
he believes lo ho genuine, Demuothcncs t<. matic to mention Antiphilus as 
rommandcr-in*uhiet. 1 can see nothing in that letter, except its brevity 
anddrvncss, that entitles it to Mich conhdeiice But if it was written 
Ucino8theiirH,it must have been still l.itcr than Droisen himself supposes : 
for the battle alluded to in it can h.tnllv be any other than that or Cran- 
non, or at the eaiiicst that in which Lcorinatiib loll. The whole ground, 
work of the letter seems as absurd as any that was .ever invent^ by a 
bophist. Whatever the battle was, could tlie Athenians need to be informed 
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feeling to propose a decree for his recal. It 
passed^ and not in the form of an act of grace^ 
but of a respectful invitation. A vest^el was sent by 
public authority, to bring him over from the place of 
his sojourn. When it returned him to Pineus, a 
solemn procession, headed by the magistrals and ^ 
priests, came down to greet him, and to escort him 
back to the city. He now again raised his hands — 
perhaps to the goddess whom he had unjustly reittoached 
— and congratulated himself on a return so riralm hap- 
pier than that of Alcibiades, as it was the effect of the 
free goodwill of his fellow-citizens, not extorted from 
their fears. It was indeed a day of glory so pure — 
not to be effaced by a thousand scandalous anecdotes— 
that he might gladly have consented to the price which 
he afterwards paid for it. The penalty to which he had 
been condemned still remained to be discharged : and 
it was one of those obligations which it seems could not 
be legally cancelled. But Demon contrived an expe- 
dient to reconcile law and equity. He carried a decree 
by which fifty talents were assigned to Demosthenes 
from the treasury, nominally to defray the cost of an 
altar, which was annually adorned at the public expense 
for one of the festivals. 

But these bright gleams of joy and hope were soon 
to be overcast, 'l^he Greeks had been victorious in the 
first stage of the race, but that which was to decide the 
contest still remained : and it was destined to be a series 
of reverses. Antipater's fortune had sunk to the lowest 
point : it was now to be gradually gaining the ascendant. 


about it by an eye-witneia sent to them out of Peloponnoaua by Demo- 
athenei? Droyaen doca not explain how it happened that the recal of 
Demosthenes was delayed ao long aa he buppnaca wa^ the case. He cells us 
Indeed — though without any evidence— of suspicions entertained against 
Demosthenes by his own party, which however were removed by the aeal 
he showed on the occaalon of the erabaasy to Pel^nnesus. What then 
either delayed, or finally procured, his recal? Dr^sen intimates that 
hta letters may have had a great deal to do with it. But not to notice the 
arbitrariness of this assumption, it seems sufficient to observe, that the 
enthusiastic reception the orator met with, indicates the impression made 
on the people by recent ser^'ices, rather than a favour obtained with diffi- 
culty by written assurances ot his goodwill, and a state of public feeling 
in wbicli Joy and hope were predominant. 
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The first disaster which befel the Greek cause^ wasT'^e 
death of Leosthenes. Antipater had directed a sally 
against the besiegers^ who were employed in the work 
of circumvallation^^^ A sharp combat took place ^ ; and 
Leosthenes^ hastening up to the support of his men, 
was struck on the head by a stone from an engine, fell 
senseless, and was carried back to the camp, where he 
> died, the third day after. He was buried, Diodorus 
says, with heroic honours : but it does not appear that 
in this respect be was distinguished from the other 
citizens who had fallen in the war, and were afterwards 
interred with the usual pomp in the same ground which 
contained the sepulchres of the ancient heroes. The 
funeral oration was delivered by Hyperides. Diodorus 
thought it incredible that this task should have been 
assigned to him, unless in the absence of Demosthenes. 
But Demosthenes had discharged it on a former occa- 
sion ; the honour might seem more properly due to 
Hyperides, both as a principal mover of the war, and 
on account of his close intimacy with Leosthenes,- Even 
in eloquence, he was esteemed by his contemporaries 
little inferior to Demosthenes ; and he seems to have been 
roused by the tlieine, and by the presence of the great 
master, whom he had lieard in the same place, to an 
extraordinary display of his art. A fragment has been 
spared — one of the very few that remain of his works — 
which seems to have belonged to this speech, and is not 
unworthy of the admiration it excited. It oilers con- 
solation to the survivors in the deathless glory of tlieir 
lost friends, which was sufficient to compensate for 
length of days, and for every blessing of life. It was 
difficult to say anything new on such a topic ; but the 
concluding sentence is remarkable. ‘^If death is as the 
state of those who have not been born, they are released 

1 The comparison in Pausanias (in S. 1 } with the battles of Leuotra 
and Dcliuin is a little strange, but mu’ll probably be iiiideistood to refer, 
not to tlic importance of tins trifling engagement, but to the subsequent 
dibasters, which Pausania'i elsewhere (i. 2f. 5.) attributes to the loss of 
Leosthenes. 

. - Wliicli led Plutarch (Do FraU Am. 15 } to couple them together: in a 

manner however, which does not imply more than a poliUcallT'cnabhip. 
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frdfti disease, and grief, and from all the accidents to 
which the life of man is liable : but if, as we suppose, 
there remain in the unseen world sense, and capacity of 
divine favour, none can have a better title to it than 
those who have vindicated tiic profaned majesty of the 
gods." If this was an allusion to Alexander's impiety, 
it can only be said, that language, which would have 
appeared extravagant in a political discussion, might 
very well suit this kind of sacred oratory. 

It remained to be considered, who should take the 
place of Leosthenes. The choice, we find, was left with- 
out dispute to Athens. It seems almost incredible, that 
any should have thought of Phocion : yet we are in-, 
formed that there was a strong disposition to appoint 
him. * His political opponents dreaded, with reason, to 
see such a trust committed to a man who avowed such 
sentiments. One of them ironically professed that, as 
an old friend, he could not consent to expose so precious 
a life to such a risk. Phocion disclaimed his acquaint- 
ance, but thanked him for his good offices. Antiphilus, 
a young man who had acquired high reputation for 
courage and military skill, received the command. 

But ill the meanwhile succours were approaching for 
the relief of Aiitipater. Leoimatus had come down to 
take possession of his satrapy, with instructions from 
Perdiccas, to aid hlumenes in the conquest of (’appado- 
cia : for it was known that Ariarathes would not be 
easily overpowered : and Antigonus was directed to co- 
operate with tliem for that purpose. He however had 
higher aims, and paid no attention to the regent's orders. 
The hopes of Kuincnes therefore rested wholly on Le- 
onnatus, who, nheii he came to the Hellespont, still 
professed his intention to undertake the expedition. 
But, if he was ever in earnest about this enterprise, he 
was soon diverted from it by other projects. He had 
entered into a secret correspondence with Olympias, 
who, being in open enmity with Antipater, and very 
much dissatisfied with the recent arrangements, desired 
to form an alliance, through her daughter Cleopatra, 
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the ividowfd qUeen of Epirus^ with some one powerful 
enough to protect her interests. The history of such 
negotiations is seldom accurately known : it only ap> 
pears, that Lconnatus received a letter from Cleopatra, 
in which she promised him her hand^ if he came to 
Pella ^ : with a sufficient force^ it must be supposed, to 
overpower Antipater, and to secure the throne of Ma- 
cedonia for himself. He was a man of sanguine tem- 
per, as Well as of towering ambition, and eagerly grasped 
at the offer. While he was occupied with this scheme, 
but was still believed to be preparing for the expedi- 
tion against Ariarathes, he received a message from 
Antipatcr, now blocked up in Lamia, to implore ins 
speediest succour. Antipater*s envoy had probably been 
chosen on account of his personal enmity to Eumenes. 
It was Hccatacus the tyrant of Cardia, against whom 
Eumenes was known to have exerted all his influence 
with Alexander, though without effect : and he was em- 
powered to offer the hand of one of Anlipater's daugh- 
ters^ to Leonnatus. Eumenes endeavoured to dissuade 


pontine Phrygia n» niv is’ 

to d»k ioi '•uccuur, offhnng him the li.ind of one orhibilaiightern. 
\Ve^sull^g naturallv suspects that the name of J.eniinatuh, to whom alone 
such a ileseriptioii appiMrstolx* anphrahle, should be suDstiluieU lor that 
ut Philotas. Ihit l)ro\»en (Nachr. i p (iS.) objects to the alreratioii on 
three groundb. 1 At the time when Dimloriib ineiitiuiis the embassy, 
liOoiiriittus hail not taken poiHe'-.sion of Ins government, i! The incbsage 
brouglit by Ilecatanis alter Anttpater was bIcM'ked up in Lainia, appears tf> 
^^vebcen the lirst which Leunnaius ret'eiveil Irotn Antip.iter. 3. Lcon- 
tub was a man ot too hijtli rank, and t 'o .ispiriiig view», to be tcin()ted 

. I A ........ .r M...... ... 

anarliroiiiiin exactly ut the same kind as that which Drovsen himselt 
observes with reg.ird to Lcostheiies (xvii. Ill comp trod with xviii P). 
This would be tar less surprising than that he thouhl so have described 
Philotas, alter having mentioned in c. 3 , tii.it ttie llelles|H)iitiiie b.itrapy 
wasjnven to Leoun.itiis : and Arrian in Photnin (p tiyo.) s.iyb, that the 
satrafiy given to ].ieonnatus had before imen held first by ( .il.m, and attir- 
wardb by licmarchus. Cert.iinlv the first einbjbby whidi Lconnatus 
received from A ntipater appears to have been lliatbroimht by Ilecatoms : 
and UiodoiUH, wlieri he rel.ites it (xvin. 11 ] seems bv tne u-m; oI the ^urti- 
CIple g-fog aun> xxt i3*i]drjrBu) 
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Leonnatus from compliance with this request: and 
professed to consider his own life as in danger from 
the enmity of Antipater and Hecatsus. Leonnatus 
therefore thought lie might safely trust him with the 
secret^ let h!tti see Cleopatra's letters, and assured him 
that his intentions were nothing less than friendly to 
Antipater. But the project did not at all suit the views 
of Eumenes, who saw that he should probably forfeit 
his satrapy with the patronage of Peuliccas ; and felt 
110 confidence in the impetuous character of Leonnatus. 
He therefore made his escape by night, accompanied 
only by 800 horse, and 200 armed slaves, with his trea- 
sure, which amounted to 5000 talents, and fled to Per- 
diccas, whose favour he secured by this proof of fidelity. 

Leonnatus had now no choice left. It was in Ma- 
cedonia alone that he could hope to establish himself. 
But it seems that he thought it necessary for bis own 
sake, first to quell the insurrection of the Greeks, and 
then to rid himself of Antipater. He therefore crossed 
over to Euro])c, and marched toward the theatre of 
war. In Macedonia, he added a large body of troops 
to his army, which then numbered no less than 20, 000 
foot and 2,500 horse. When Autiphilus heard of the 
ap[)roach of this formidable force, he immediately per- 
ceived that the siege must be raised : and he seems to 
have taken his measures with great judgment and 
energy. He fired his camp, sent the baggage and all 
his useless people to Melitsca, a town cn the Enipeus, 
which lay near his road, and himself, crossing the chain 
of Othrys, advanced with his unincumbered troops to 
meet Leonnatus, before he could be joined by Antipater. 
Since the beginning of the siege of Lamia, the army 
of the allies had been much weakened through some of 
those causes which commonly paralyse the movements 
of such confederacies. Before the death of Leosthenes,. 


to refer to Ins previous Btatemcnt, c. 12 . hiiifurw . . 
fiutfiSirtu. 3 . Unites Lcoiiiiatiis I141I been a higher, or mute ambitious 
personage than Perdiccas. or Ptolemy, or Craterus, an alli.inre with Anti> 
pater might well have been thought a desirable object tur him. 
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the had obtained leave from him to retuin 

home for a time^ on some plca^ which Diodorus onjy 
describes by the vague expression^ national affairs.^ We 
are left entirely to conjecture as to its nature and ur- 
gency : but the term seems equally to exclude the sup^ 
position of a festival^, and of a hostile inroad 3, which 
might otherwise have been probable motives: while it 
perfectly suits the occasion of an assembly held for the 
election of magistrates^ and the transaction of other 
public business.*^ There is no reason to suspect the 
iEtoliaiis either of lukewarmness or jealousy. Leos- 
thenes himself may have believed that they might be 
spared for a tiine^ as the blockafle could be carried on 
without them. But he was also compelled to allow 
many of his other troops to withdraw. They too had, 
if not public business, private concerns to call them 
home, and they willingly believed that the end of the 
contest was already secured, and could not be endan- 
gered by their absence. Whether any others arrived 
from Peloponnesus to supply their place, does not ap- 
pear : but the army which Antiphilus led into ThessaJy 
was still superior, by 2000 foot, and 1000 horse, to that 
of Leonnatus. 

The part of Thessaly where the two armies met, is 
not mentioned : it is only described as a plain skirted 
by hills, and containing some marshy ground. It must 
have been that which is crossed by the high road from 
Macedonia between the Peneus and tlie Kuipeus. The 
strength of the Greeks lay in their cavalry, which in- 
cluded 2000 Thessalians, die finest troops of the kind 
then to be found. Ijeoiinatus however, whose gallantry 
is better attested than his judgment, did not hesitate 
to engage them with his Macedonian horse, which in- 
deed was more numerous than the Thessalians alone, 

1 Am iO¥nt»e 13 > As Grauert, Analoktcn, p 

3 Lukas, Uuber Polybius’ Darstfllnng dp, yKtolisi hen Puiidcs, p. o4. ii. 
And Si'hoin, Gebi'hu'hte GriPchciiUiidb, p. 3 

* Thii seems to have been first iierreivul by Droysen (Machfnli' i p 73 ) 
The tune agrees poriectly with that .it whu'h.as we learn Troin Polyhiu« 
(iv. 37 ) the ^tolians were used to hold thexr clcetoral assemblies : a little 
''Iter the autumnal equinox. 

N 3 
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and may have been so much superior in his opinion to 
that of the other Greeks^ as to render the inequality 
but trifling, lie placed himself at its head^ and charged 
with his wonted valour : but after a sharp combat^ his 
troops were litoken, and put to flighty qnd driven into 
the marshj where he himself fell, pierced with many 
wounds. His body was rescued, and carried to the 
camp. The infantry on both sides appear to have 
taken no part in the action: but when the victory was 
decided, and Lconnatus had fallen, the commander of 
the phalanx judged it prudent to decline a battle, and 
drew off his troops to the higher ground, where they 
would be safe from the attacks of the cavalry, 'fhe 
Thessalians made some fruitless attempts to disturb 
them : but the Greeks remained masters of the field, 
and erected their trophy : the third which they had 
won since the beginning of the war. 

To Antipater however tlic loss which he suffered 
through the defeat of Lconnatus, was 'more than com- 
))ensated by the advantage he gained from the death of 
a formidable rival ^ : though he may not have known 
the whole extent of his danger. He had followed the 
march of the Greeks, and it seems was at no great dis- 
tance when the battle took place : for the next day he 
effected a junction with the army of Leonnatus, which 
immediately acknowledged him as its chief. lie now 
saw himself at the head of a force, before which the 
allies, but for the superiority of their cavalry, would 
not have been able to stanch Still, such was the terror 
inspired by the Thessalian horse, that he did not venture 
to descend into the plain ; and he had probably already 
received intelligence of the approach of Cratcrus. He 
therefore advanced along the higher ground on the skirts 
of the plain toward the borders of Macedonia.- An- 
tiphilus and Meno could only watch his movements, and 


> So Justin, xiii..?. 15, Antipater. . .morte Lconnati Ifftatus cst ; quippe 
ct Amulum fciiblatum, ct viros ejus accossisse iibi giatulabatur. 

> Justin (xui. 5. IS ) says, in Afiicei/oniam concesitt : which is probably a 
Uttlf beyond the truth. 
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made no attempt to obstruct them : but remained in 
the central vale of Thessaly. 

Ill the meanwhile the Athenians^ who had undertaken 
the whole burden of the war on the sea, had been de- 
feated on what they were used to consider as their own 
dement. Diodorus has probably confounded several 
things in his brief account of this naval war. If we 
may trust him, the Macedonian deet had been raised, 
by some reinforcement of which he gives no account, 
to 240 sail : the precise number 'w hich was to have been 
?quipped by the Athenians, according to their decree: 
w'hile the fleet with which they finally put to sea, con- 
sisted of no more than 1 70 galleys. The part of this 
statement which relates to the iMacedonians is certainly 
very suspicious.* But when v:e remember the strength 
of the naval armaments wdiich had been sent out by 
the Athenians during the reloponnesian war, the effort 
'W'hich they made on this occasion api)ea»*s, even accord- 
ing to this account, very great. And yet tlie maimer 
in which Diodorus expresses himself raises a suspicion, 
that the decree may have been carried into full effect. 
The Macedonians, he says, being masters of the sea, 
the Athenians, in addition to the galleys which they 
had before, fitted out others, so that in all they amounted 
to 170. And he then relates that the JMacetlonian ad- 
miral ('llitus, with his 240 sail, gained two victories 
over the Athenians, who wxrc commanded by Ketion, 
and destroyed a great number of their ships. The 
scene of both these sea-fights is laid by Diodorus near 
the Kchinadcs, that is, off the coast of iKtolia. But it 
is certain, that one of them at least took place in the 
iEgcan near Amorgus, one of the Cyclades.- It seems 

» Droyson (Nachf. i. p. 81.) has done strange injusticp to Urauert's re- 
mark (AiialektcMi, p. ‘JhH } on the tuspicioub i’li.ir.ti'li'i of these numbvni, 
which had also btriick Wesseling . one might Hliiio«>t think, merely lor 
the sake of a sneer at the Athenians. It uunid reit.iiidy not he surprising, 
as Urauert liimself observes, that they bhiuild not have been able to equip 
80 vabt an armament as they had decreed : and. if the> really fought with 
a force so much inferior to the encniy’b, their spirit is the more mlnnrnhle. 
But It M surprising, that the force which they deerrcil, but failed to raise, 
should be exactly that which the Macedoiii.’ins, who arc not said to have 
recaved any addition to their numbers, brought against them, 
s riut. De Fort. Alex. ii. 5. 

N 4 
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to haye been on this occasion that Stratocles bad the 
impudence to amuse the people with false tidings of a 
great victory, and to say, when the truth was ascertained^ 
that they owed him two days of rejoicing J Clitus, 
according to Plutarch, celebrated the battle of Amorgus, 
with extravagant vanity : assuming the name of Posei- 
don, and thp trident. The victory therefore cannot 
have been so trifling as Plutarch himself represents it : 
and we may susj)ect tliat it was now the Athenians, 
having by fresh exertions collected 170 galleys, again 
sought the enemy, and sufiered a second defeat, proba- 
bly still on the eastern side of Greece, which in so cri- 
tical a posture of aftairs, the Macedonian admiral is not 
likely to have quitted for the coast of .^^tolia.-^ 

On every supposition the Athenians in this part of 
the contest, displayed a degree of spirit and perseverance 
quite worthy of their best times ; and the few glimpses 
which we catch of their proceedings at home, show 
them in a similar light. It had been with great diffi- 
culty that Phocion, as general, had restrained them 
from an incursion into Boeotia. lie would not under- 
take it without a levy of ail the men left under sixty. 
Soon after, when the Macedonians had become masters 
of the sea, a squadron was sent, with a strong body of 
troops, Macedonians as well as mercenaries, under the 
command of Micio, to invade Attica. He did not now 
refuse to second the general ardour, but led as strong a 
force as could be mustered to meet the enemy, who had 
landed on the eastern coast, not far from Marathon, 
and was overrunning the country. Plutarch has re- 
ported some pointed sayings of Phocion, as delivered on 


* Plut. Demotr. 1?. l*ra?c- Roip^ Gcr. J. 

* T^i7(r ?i nTretfete'LXXijuxcti rft^,fus, Uoni^Sw 

M»i Tfteutetv I'ei hap*! htmever the only tuuiidation lor tins story ivas 

a statue or picture wlncli ho rcprc»eiitcd him. 

3 Droysen (i. p. makes a very bold, and I think improbable, suppo. 
sitlon, to reconcile Diodorus iiitli IMutaren. Ho imaKines that Clitus, after 
Ins victory near Aini>rgu4, mailed round to the western coast, /o observe tha 
altfei AthenSt and to fuenetit the /Etolinnsjrom ntarehtng tntn Thessaly; 
therefore after the autumnal C(|uinox ; that the Athenians followed them 
with a new fleet, and were again defeated, olt‘ the Eelnnades. Thii is 
really going. to a great cxpeiiiic of ingenuity to save the credit of such a 
writer as Uiodonis, who alter all remains convicted of gross carelessness. 
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this occasion, Yrhicli seem to show that there was more 
zeal than discipline among his troops. AVhcn advice 
was obtruded on him, he remarked, that there were 
many generals, but few soldiers. Lcosthencs and An- 
tiphilus were perhaps more fortunate in the men they 
commanded: for we do not find that they had any 
cause to complain : or they may have been less addicted 
to sarcastic speeches. But Phocion himself cannot 
have been very ill served : for the enemy was defeated, 
and driven back to his ships with great loss, and Micio 
was left among the slain. So that even this naval war, 
though it probably inflicted a severe injury on the 
Aihcnians, terminated in a manner which reminded 
them of better days. 

Not long after, the aspect of affairs in Thessaly was 
again changed by the arrival of Craterus. He had 
brought, beside the veterans, 4000 heavy armed, 1000 
Persian bowmen and slingers, and 1500 cavalry. He 
probably entered Thessaly by one of the western passes, 
as this was the direction %vhich Antipatcr had taken. 
AVlicn they had joined their forces, Oraterus resigned 
the supreme command to his colleague. They then 
marched down into the plain, where the allies were 
posted, and encamped near the banks of the Peneus. 
The Macedonian army now amounted to between 40,000 
and 50,000 heavy infantry, .*1000 light troops, and 5000 
cavalry# The Greeks were little more than half as nu- 
merous : for the jd<^to1ians had not returned to the 
camp, and few reinforcements had arrived to make up 
for the deficiency. They had fouglit the last time with 
22,000 foot: they had now 25,000. The cavalry, 
thougli now inferior in number to that of the enemy, 
was still their main strength, and their sole hope. Hio- 
dorus, very confusedly, mentions a spirit of insubordi- 
nation which arose among them from the decrease of 
their numbers. may easily believe, that tlieir com- 
manders found it difficult to keep them together, after 
so many desertions, in the presence of so formidable an 
enemy. It must have seemed almost intolerably hard. 
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that they were to fight at such fearful odds in behalf of 
those who had shamefully abandoned them. The situ- 
ation of the generals became every day more embarrass- 
ing. When Antipatcr drew out bis forces to offer 
battle^ they declined it for some days^ still hoping that 
they might be rejoined by those who had left them^ or 
might receive fresh succours^ which had no doubt been 
earnestly solicited. But the approach of Craterus had 
probably induced all who w'cre lukewarm or wavering to 
regard the contest as hopeless. No reinforcements ar- 
rived : and it became evident to Antiphilus, and Meno, 
that they must liazard a battle, or soon he deserted by 
the greater part of their troops. Meno still relied much, 
and not without reason, on his Thessalian horse. They 
therefore resolved to accept Antipater’s challenge. The 
engagement took place on the plain of Crannon, a little 
to the west of the road between Larissa and Pharsalus 
not far from the foot of a range of low hills which 
stretch across from the Enipeus to the Tencus. It be- 
gan, as before, with the cavalry. That of the Mace- 
donians was probably commanded by Craterus, but it 
was still unable to cope with the 'I'hessalians : and the 
event of the day might have been similar to tliat in 
which Leonnatus fell, if the Macedonians had not now 
had the advantage of two able and experienced generals. 
Antipater, who was at the head of tlie phalanx, when 
he saw his horse giving way, fell upon the enemy’s in- 
fantry. They were quite unable to sustain the shock, 
but still were so ably commanded, that they retreated 
in good order to the adjacent high ground, and there 
took up a position from which the Macedonians vainly 
attempted to dislodge them. W e seem to collect from 
this fact, that Alexander was still more fortunate in his 
enemies, than in his officers. But Meno, peiceiving the 
retreat of his infantry, did not venture to prolong the 
combat, in which he was on the point of gaining a 
decided victory : he drew off his troops, and the Mace- 
donians remained everywhere masters of the field, 
t Leake, NorUicrn Greece, in. p. 365. 
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The Greeks had not lost more than .000 men ^ : but 
though the loss was trifling, it was the result of a de- 
feat: and this, in such circumstances, was inevitably 
fatal to their cause. Antiphilus and Meno conferred 
together on the course now to be adopted : whether it 
was better to wait where they were, on tlic faint hope 
of a reinforcement, which might enable them again to 
meet the enemy in the field, but with great danger of 
fresh desertions : or should make overtures to Antipa- 
ter, while they were still at the head of a formidable 
army. Diodorus intimates that they reluctantly yielded 
to the emergency- : they thought themselves forced to 
negotiate. Unhappily in this field the enemy they had 
to deal with was still more an overmatch for them than 
in the other. Antipater at once saw that an opportu- 
nity was presented to him of dissolving the confede- 
racy without another blow. "When the Greek heralds 
came to him with ])roposals of peace, he declared that 
ho w’ould enter into no treaty with the confederacy, but 
was willing to receive envoys from the allied states se- 
parately. He knew that this would he an irresistible 
temptation to each to renounce the common cause, that 
it might make the better terms for itself. But to hasten 
their resolution, he and Craterus laid siege to some of the 
Thes«?alian towns, among the rest to Pharsalus, which 
the allies were compelled to abandon to their fate. I’his 
proof of weakness, and the danger which extorted it, 
overpowered all reluctance in the inferior states of the 
confederacy. One after another sent its envoys to the 
Macedonian camp, and submitted to the terms dictated 
by Antipater, which were unexpectedly mild. Their 
lenity attracted those who still hesitated, and in a short 
time all had laid down their arms. 

The two states which had excited and guided the 
insurrection, now remained exposed to the conqueror's 

1 Of these it appears that JMKlwere Athenians: for there can be little 
doubt that I’aubunias, vii 10. h , moans the battle of Crannoii, the scene of 
winch isal>u confounded with Laima by Polybius, ix. ‘JP. : though Pausa* 
uiBS olsowhcro (x.S. 4 ) distinguishes between Laima and Crunnon. 

^ Ttt «rct^cvn awu'(ctpTit. xviii. 17. 
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vengeance^ unable to • afford any help to one another, 
unable^ their forces been united^ to offer any re- 
sistance to him. Atlicns, as she had been first and last 
in the field, had reason to apprehend the first attack, 
and the most rigorous treatment. Antipatcr advanced 
from Thessaly into Bceotia, with the avowed object of 
laying siege to the city^; and, as bis fleet commanded 
the sea, there appeared no prospect of deliverance, or of 
relief from the miseries of a protracted blockade, except 
in timely submission. The only hope of any fate milder 
than death or slavery, rested on Antipater’s mercy : but 
. '<rom a man who had boasted of his clemency, who had 
just experienced such vicissitudes of fortune, this was 
not an unreasonable ground of confidence. Phocion 
now had the melancholy pleasure, of exerting the influ- 
ence he had gained by his long connection with tlie 
enemies of his country, in her behalf. For the readi- 
ness he showed on this occasion, we may well forgive 
his gentle reproach ; that if she had followed his coun- 
sels, she would not have needed his aid : as in truth if 
she had followed those of Lycidas, in the Persian war 
she would not have become an object of envy and ha- 
tred, and would perhaps never have been subject to a 
Macedonian master. The honour of his mediation he 
shared with Demades, to whom the eyes of all were 
first turned in this emergency. M^'liile the storm of war 
was rolling toward the frontiers of Attica, Demades sat 
aloof, like Achilles, an unconcerned spectator, brooding 
over his dishonour, and could only be induced to inter- 
pose by intreaties and gifts, lie was a disfranchised 
man, who bad no right to offer bis advice. But he was 
not inexorable; anti when his franchise was restored 
to him, proposed a deciee, w’hich w^as immediately car- 
ried, to send envoys, Phocion and himself in the num- 
ber, with full powers to Antipater. They found the 
Macedonian army encamped on the site of Thebes, and 
preparing to invade Attica. Phocion's first request was, 
that Antipater would not move forward, but would 

^ Vit X. Or. p. 846. E. a See Vol. II. SiHi 
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conclude the treaty where he was. Craterus thought 
that Phocion asked too much, when he desired that they 
should spare their enemies, and continue to burden their 
friends. But Antipater, taking him by the baud, gently 
insisted : We must grant this favour to Phocion. He 
would not however listen even to Phocion on any other 
point, and would be satisfied with nothing but absolute 
submission. The Athenians he observed, had demanded 
no less from him, when he sued for peace. With this 
answer the envoys returned. ^ 

' The people could not recede : for they had no refuge. 
Another embassy was immediately despatched, with 
Phocion at its head, but including a new envoy, whose 
character, it w'as hoped, might make a favourable im- 
pression on Antipater: the philosopher Xenocrates, of 
whom Plutarch says, that there was no degree of inso- 
lence and cruelty which would not, it was supposed, give 
way before his presence. Antipater was neither inso- 
lent nor cruel : but he was not a man to give up a solid 
advantage for the sake of a philosopher : even if he had 
not a private dislike to Xenocrates, and did not wish to 
show his displeasure at the treatment of his friend Ari- 
stotle, who had been forced to withdraw from Atliciis 
soon after Alexander’s death, on a charge of impiety, 

I llorc nffain Ornyscii seems to have hceii misled by his praiseworthy re- 
luct nice to part wit h a single graiii of tiaditioii which is not (ieinniibtrahly 
false. InVit X Or it is haul that Anti|iiitur, aftci lieliad taken l*hart>alus, 
threiilCMccl to lay Mepe to Athcni>, unless the Athcniaiis should deliver up 
their orators. On tins pioniul, Diovmmi not merely coiijei turet, but relates 
in hiM text, that the Athemaiiti sent three eniliassies to Antipater, sump tor 
peace: the hist, while he was still iii Thessaly, and that the answer they 
received was, ih.it lie would l.av siepe to Atlicii-, unless they deliwred up 
the ur,*itors But in the hi -t pl.if'e, no ancient author inentiuns moie tlian 
two embassies, and Plei.treh, who desenbea the w hole course ot the ne- 
gotiations so copiously 111 his Li'e* ot Phocion, Qd, 27 , could hardly have 
passed over the (irst. In the next place it is quite inconieivnblc that, 
when the Athenians sent to ask on what terms Antipater would {trant 
neace, lie should eithei liave nuntioiicHl no other condition than this, or 
nave ac eoinpaiiicd this diiii.iiid with a thicat Still more dilKeult, if pos- 
sible, IS It to believe, that, alter he had made this demand to the first cm* 
bdRsy, hcshniild have lequired the Athc'iiiaiis, when they were repie^eiitcxl 
by his liiend Phocion, to submit generally to his diseietion, as tliey had be- 
fore required from him. Suiely tins answer could only have been returned 
at the beginning ol the negotiations, not after be had already specified one 
condition. It might be known without an embassy, that Antipater meant 
to besiege Athens, and that he threatened vengeiRre .1 "i lot the adverse 
orators and tins would have been sutticicnt lu .1 i.at:-pii ii,i the above- 
mentioned statement. 
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which was probably a pretext for those who hated and 
feared him on account of his intimacy and correspond- 
ence with Antipater : though it would not follow that 
there was any foundation for the story^ that Xenocrates 
was Aristotle's enemy. Antipater^ however, is reported 
to have behaved to him with studied rudeness, to have 
withheld from him the orilinary salutation with which 
he received the other envoys, and to have interrupted 
him so often in his speech, as at last to compel him to 
desist.^ Xenocrates is said to have observed, that he 
considered it as an honour to be so treated by Antipa- 
ter, when he was about to deal so harshly with Athens. 
The terms finally granted, on which the Athenians 
were to be admitted into amity and alliance with Mace- 
donia, were, that they should deliver up a number of 
their obnoxious orators, including Demosthenes and 
Ilyperides ; that they should limit their IVanchise by a 
standard of property : that they should receive a garri- 
son in Munychia, and pay a sum of money for the cost 
of the war, Xenocrates is said to have been the only 
person who murmured at these conditions, and to 
have remarked, that they were mild for slaves, op[»res- 
sivc for freemen. His colleagues professed to be de- 
lighted with their moderation : only with regard to the 
garrison, Phocion thought proper to intercede. But 
when Antipater asked him, whether he would engage 
for the observance of the peace witliout it, he <lid not 
venture immediately to reply. While he paused, Calli- 
inedon, the exile, started up, and said : And if he should 
talk so idly, will you. Antipater, trust him, and change 
your purpose ? ” All the articles were accepted by the 


On the other haml there ire sundry aneedntes in the I.ife of Xerio- 
cratcd III OiOKi'iies Laiitiiis, which ?em to imlicalo that tiic phiioM , 
was on very tncrullv terms with Am laU'r. Antipatci is said tu h.ixc'scnt 
him a present ot inonev, whuh howi ver he would not accept to hate 
paid him a visit at Athens, when how 'or Xenon atus would not interrupt 
the dikuoiirse he was holdni!' to return his greeting Even on the occ.isi 
of the very eiiib-isay toThehes, Uiognios relates that Xenocr.ite«, who hatl 
come to obtain the release nt sonic Atliciiiaii prisoneis, w is invited by An- 
tipater to his table, and replnil in the won’s ot IJIysies to Cnee, wKicb so 
pleased Antipater, that he at once released the pi'isoiiors. l\ihaps troin 
all this wo must inter, that Antipater’s stetiiiicss was confnied tu the 
audience on the terms of peace. 
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plenipotentiaries^ and ratified by the people; and soon 
after the Macedonian garrison marched into Munychia, 
to settle the interpretation of those which had not been 
precisely defined. 

It was remarked^ as a contrast which aggravated the 
present misery and dejection, that the entrance of the 
foreign troops took place on the day of the mystic pro- 
cession to Eleusis: the same on which, according to 
the Attic legend, in the Persian war, when Attica was 
abandoned to the barbarians, the mystic shout, raised 
by unearthly voices, had announced the approaching 
destruction of the invader. The presence of the Mace- 
donian garrison however was chiefly galling, as it con- 
stantly reminded the people of its servitu(ie. There 
was no reason immediately to apprehend any of the out- 
rages which Thebes had suffered, while it was occupied 
by Philip’s troops : for the command at IMunychia had 
been given to Menyllus, a man of humane disposition, 
and one of Phocian’s friends, perhaps appointed at his 
request. The clause in the treaty relating to the change 
which was to be made in the constitution, had probably 
been expressed at first in general terms, and its import, 
or Antipatcr’s design, only fixed when the time came to 
carry it into execution. If we might lay stress on the 
language in which Plutarch reports it, wc should be led 
to conclude, that the Athenians had been induced to 
expect a revival of the ancient limited democracy, {ler- 
haps as it existed in the time of Solon : by which the 
poorest would indeed have been excluded from several 
offices, but not from the privileges which they exercised 
ill the assembly and the courts of justice. Hopeless as 
the condition of the people was, it seems doubtful, 
whether they would have ratified the treaty, if they had 
known beforehand how Antipater understood it on this 
point. ^ The new regulation which he decreed sounded 

> Droyson, tlefonding AntipatiT against Gniuprl, who ilcicrilK*^ the mea- 
sure change from dcmoiraty to oligarchy, (i p '>} ) whether the 
Koveiiiihciit of ^0,( as over h ill a iiiininii ol people w.is II S'! nligarrli- 

ical ? Tt was, according lo he dehnitioii ot the ancients, uho confined the 
term oligauliy to a govoiirincnt foundcil o'l distiiulioiis ot propcitv The 
4 UCBtioii Bccmb to imply th. t, bccauBC the Atliuniaii constitution limited 
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very moderate, if not necessary, or just : but its prac- 
tical efiect was, that nearly two thirds of the citizens 
were disfranchised, and many transported out of 
Greece. It provided, that a qualification of 2000 
drachmas should be required from every citizen, and 
this has been commonly understood as the entire amount 
of property of every kind to be possessed by each. If 
this was the case, it remains an inexplicable mystery — 
one to which the great master of this .subject resigns 
himself as in despair^ — that out of 21,000 persons 
then exercising the franchise, no more than ()()00 could 
be found possessing that sum. It would follow that 
12,000 were living nearly in the condition of Lazzaroni : 
for it appears that the interest of 2000 drachmas at the 
highest ordinary rate, would have been scarcely suffi- 
cient to purchase the mere necessaries of life for a man 
who had no family to support. We may indeed sup- 
pose, though no cause has been assigned for the fact, 
that the distribution of property had become very un- 
equal at Athens, while its general amount had been 
much reduced. And yet the accounts we have remain- 
ing of the administration of Lycurgus do not suggest 
the idea of general poverty, but rather of growing 
prosperity. Since that time to Alexander’s death, the 
state had enjoyed uninterrupted peace. The visions of 
Isocrates, wdio had represented the conquest of Persia 
as the beginning of a golden age for Greece, had in this 
respect been fully realised. A part of the treasures of 
the East had in fact crossed the iEgcan, and it might 
have been supposed, that -Athens w^ould have shared 
this benefit, and still more that which flowed fiom the 
increased activity imparted to commerce by Alexander’s 
conquests. It is true that such difficulties could not 

the firanchiae one way, according to univcraally received Greek notions, it 
could be no hardship to liiiiic it in another totally different, and that this 
ipught not to be regaidcd na an essential change. La'ustcf all can our 
■yniDatliy « It HP the Athenians lie di>stroycil by generalities and eiuggera- 
■i(Mii, sni'li O'! Drovsen’h remark, that *' one cannot foini an adequnc cottf 
Kept ion ot the corruption ot the Athenian state.” It seems quite a<i possible 
lo go besond (he truth on this Mdijeit as to fall short of it. 

} I Bocckh. StaaUb. iv. tl. Compare iv. 9. 
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resist one well-attested fact. But the main fact on 
which the question here depends is not attested at all. 
W'^e are not informed how the inquisition was made^ 
nor vhat objects it included — whether, for instance, 
it took account of the profits derived from any occupa- 
tion which needed only a very small capital — nor 
whether it related to the whole or only a part — that 
which was liable to taxation — of each citizen’s pro- 
perty. It has been thought by a high authority a fatal 
objection to^this last supposition, that in this case the 
stanclard of property would have been too high.l But 
at least it would not have been too high for Antipater’s 
views : and that which he is commonly believed to Jiave 
established, would not even have answered the purpose 
which might have been thought the only reasonable 
ground for the innovation : to provide that every one 
who retained the franchise should possess some inde- 
pendent means of decent subsistence.'^ 

To the disfrjinchiscd citizens Antipatei; offered a town 
and district in Thrace. We arc not informed where it 
lay ; but it may easily be supposed that it was not a 
iiiaritime position, and therefore could not have been 
regarded as a desirable settlement. It does not apjiear 
that any were compelled to migrate : but the ofler seems 
to show that Antipater wished to remove as many as 
he could without a display of force : and the prospect 
at home was gloomy enough to induce many to embrace 
this alternative. A great number of a higher class were 
formally banished. 

It speaks well for the 9000 who remained in posses- 
sion of the franchise, that Aiitipater still thought the 
garrison at Munychia a necessary precaution : but if 
his only object had been security, it might have been 
supposed that the presence of the troops would have 
been a sufHcient protection for those who were disposed 
1 Boeckb. iv 3. 

3 Diodorus (xviii 18.) says that they all migrated. If thishadbecnthccase, 
the rtuf 3H/\ofUt0ts would be only the official lanKUagc. BuMt is clear 
l*lAt(araV» Phoc. S28, that a part actually remained at Athens. Yet from thc< 
iitenncr in which the are mentioned by Pliitorch, I'hoc S3, one mighty' 
be inclined to suspect that they were not allowed to reside in the upper 
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for peace. At least after these measures there was left 
no plea of necessity to excuse his demand for the blood 
of the men who h^ guided the public counsels. Alex- 
ander indeed had called for such a sacrifice^ but under 
very different circumstances ; when it might have 
seemed requisite for his safety ; it was the only one he 
asked ; and still he had been induceef^ to dispense with 
it. We can hardly acquit Antipater of the charge of a 
cowardly revenge. If policy required that resistance 
to Macedonia should be treated as a criine,^exile, when 
return appeared so hopeless^ might have seemed a suf- 
ficient punishment. And from the manner in which 
the sentence was executed^ it is but too clear, that it 
was not merely a concession which he made to the ran- 
cour which his Athenian hirelings bore to the sufferers ; 
though it is likely enough that Pytheas^ and Callime- 
don^ and Demades, encoursq^ed hiin^ in this instance 
too^ to adhere to his purpose. It would have been 
pleasing to find that Phocion had attempted to divert 
him from it ; especially, if he himself had on former oc- 
casions been protected by the eloquence of Demosthe- 
nes.^ In other cases he procured pardon for some who 
had been condemned to banishment by Antipater, or 
prevailed on him to remit the severest ]>art of the pe- 
nalty, and to let the exiles remain in Greece. It is 
plain from these instances, though they were not needed 
to show it, what the real character of the new constitu- 
tion was: and W'O are the less tempted to speculate 
on the meaning of Diodorus, when ho says, that the 
.9000 were governed by the law’s of Solon. It seems 
that the coiitrihu'tioii which had been mentioned in the 
treaty was not immediately exacted : perhaps was pur- 
posely reserved as an additional security for their good 
i)chaviour. The question about Samos was referred to 
the king’s council, and, by order of Perdiccas, the Athe- 
nian colonists were soon after expelled from their pos- 
'scssions, <The republic, it appears, was also deprived 
of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyrus. 

1 So Nc’pos, riiucion, 11. 3 Yel tins is rather hard to believe. 
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Demosthenes and his partners in misfortune had re- 
tired from the city before the Macedonian garrison ar- 
rived : yet hardly so soon as it was heard that Antipater 
was on his march against Athens ^ : for we arc informed 
that when he demanded them, Demochares, the nephew 
of Demosthenes, ^adc an effort, more honourable to 
his feelings than his judgment, to induce the people to 
resist, and, to animate the spectators, entered the as- 
sembly in armour. It is doubtful whether this was 
before the return of the second embassy : but then 
Demades proposed a decree, which was passed as a part 
of the treaty, condemning Antipater's victims to death. 
I’liey had certainly escaped, before they could be ar- 
rested under this decree-: and their first place of refuge 
was -d'^gina. Here Ilypcridcs, a man certainly, accord- 
ing to the accounts ivhich have come down to us, not 
estimable in his private character, but one wdio had 
never descended to any political apostasy, and nho Jiad 
never been polluted by Macedonian gold, besought De- 
mosthenes to forgive his temporary estrangement, tiuis 
apparently acknowledging the injustice of the charge he 
had brought against him, and took a last farewell of 
him. AV’ith them ivcre Aristonicus, and IlimeriiMis, 
also one of the accusers of nemosthones, and brother of 
Demetrius the Phalcrian, who was destined soon to rise 
to a bad eminence in the history of Athens." As the 
ilanger grew more pressing, the friends parted, seeking 
separate asylums. Aristonicus and Ilimrrieus t.)ok 
shelter in the iKaceum. llyjieridcs, it seems, first 
sought refuge at the altar of Poseidon in the same 
island, hut afterw'ards passed over to Pelo])onncsus, and 
fled to the temple of Demetcr atHernuone^, once deemed 

1 Ab Plutarch rcprMcntt, Phoc. 26. and DomoBth 2S 'I'Iik may tu 
favour l)ru)iirn'8 conjecture, but caiiiiut,! think, be iuliuittcd lu iuiiuLi^h 
the objections I have stated against it. 

> It appears Troin Arrian in Photins (p 69. b. tli.it they wore already 
111 iEgina when the decree wab pabscit. 

3 Lucian (Dcmobthenis Lncoiii 91.) adds the name of Liicratcs, who 
however is not mentiurieil eitlmr by Plutarch or Ariian 

4 SoSiiidab, secmingl) better infornieil than either J'lut.ircli (Demusth. 

28 ) or the author uf Vit. X. Or. p 819. who says he was turn iiuin the statue 
ni the god. 
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a shrine of awful sanctity. Demosthenes chose the 
sanctuary of Poseidon in the isle of Calaurea near 
Troezen. There remained no hope of safety for the 
fugitives, but in the protection of the gods. But Anti- 
pater had taken his measures to render even this safe- 
guard unavailing. 

It was not in Athens alone that Antipater pursued 
the friends of liberty to death. To carry out his pur- 
pose, hi had engaged the services of a band of men, 
who, from their infamous occupation, acquired the title 
of the Extle-hunters. The leader of this pack was 
an ] talian Greek of Thurii, named Archias. He had 
been a player, and afterwards, it seems, had studied, 
perhaps practised, rhetoric : but we find no trace that 
he was connected with any political party in Greece, 
where indeed, as a foreigner, he could scarcely have 
been admitted into one. lie ^served probably for 
nothing but his hire : yet he displayed as much zeal 
in his commission, as if he had been instigated by pri- 
vate enmity. He was attended on his circuit by a 
guard of Thracians, and with their assistance dragged 
most of the Athenian exiles, w^hoin, as the prey for 
which his master most longed, he had undertaken to 
seize himself, from the altars to which he found them 
clinging. Aristonicus, Himersus, and Hyperides, were 
conveyed to Anlipater, who was then at Corinth or 
Cleon oe, and the first two at least were immediately 
put to death. Hyperides, according to the more authen- 
tic report ^ was reserved to be executed in Macedonia. 
But all seem to have agreed that Antipater was not 
satisfied with his blood, but ordered his tongue to be 
first cut out, and bis remains to be cast to the dogs. 
His bones however WTre secretly rescued by one of his 
kinsmen, and carried to Athens, where they w^ere buried 
in the grave of his fathers. 

Demosthenes calmly awaited the coming of Archias in 
the temple at Calaurea, well knowing that he should not 
be sheltered by the sanctity of the place, and prepared 
1 Of Hermippus, Vit. X. Or. p. 849. D. 
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for his end. He had droamt^ it is said, the night be- 
fore, that he was contending yrith Archias in a tragic 
part : that the judgment of the spectators was in his 
favour, but that he lost the prize, because he had not 
been furnished with the outward requisites of the exhi- 
bition : an apt illustration at least of his failure in the 
real contest, which was the task of his life. When Ar- 
chias came to the door of the temple with his satellites, 
he found Demosthenes seated. He at first addressed 
him ill language of friendly persuasion, to inveigle him 
out of his retreat, and ofibred to intercede .with Antipa- 
tcr in his behalf. Demosthenes listened for a time in 
si'ence to his bland professions, but at length replied : 
'‘Archias, you never won me by your acting, nor will you 
now by your promises." When the player found that 
he was detected, he flung away the mask, and threatened 
in earnest. Now," said Demosthenes, " you speak 
from the Macedonian tripod; before you were only 
acting : wait a little, till 1 have written a letter to my 
friends at home." And he took a roll, as to write, and 
as was his wont, when he was engaged in composition, 
put the end of the reed to his mouth, and bit it : he 
then covered liis face with his robe, and bowed his head. 
According to another report, he was seen to take some- 
thing out of a piece of linen, and put it into his mouth : 
the Thracians imagined that it was gold. In one way 
or other, be had swallowed a poison which he had kept 
for this use. 'When he had remained some time in this 
attitude the barbarians, thinking that he was lingering 
through fear, began to taunt him with cowardice : and 
Archias, going up to him, urged him to rise, and re- 
peated his offers of mediation. Demosthenes now felt 
the poison in his veins : he uncovered his face, rose, 
and fixing his eyes on the dissembler, said, “ It is time 
for you, Archias, to finish the part of Creoii, and to 
cast my body to the dogs. 1 quit thy sanctuary, Posei- 
don, still breathing : though Antipater, and the Mace- 
donians, have not spared even it fl’om pollution." So 
o 3 
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saying, lie moved witli faltering step toward the door, 
but had scarcely passed the altar, when he fell with a 
groan, and breathed his Ikst. 

His end would undoubtedly have been more truly 
heroic, though not in the sight of his own generation, 
if he had braved the insults and torture which awaited 
him. Hut he must not be judged by a view of life 
which had never been presented to him : according to 
his own, it must have seemed base to submit to the 
enemy whom he had hitherto defied, for the sake of a few 
days more of ignominious wretchedness. And even on 
the principles of a higher philosophy, he might think, 
that the gods, who were not able to protect him, had 
discharged him from their service, and permitted him 
to withdraw from a post which he could no longer de- 
fend. The ancients saw the finger of Heaven in the 
fate of the vile instruments of his destruction. That of 
Demades wiU be afterwards related : Archias ended his 
days in extreme indigence, under the weight of univer- 
sal contempt. It was later before Athens was permitted 
to do justice to tlie services of her great citizen, who 
indee(l had never lost her esteem. The time at length 
came when his nephew Democharcs might safely pro- 
pose a decree, by which the honours of the prytaneum, 
and of the foremost seat at public spectacles, were 
granted to his descendants, and a bronze statue was 
erected in the agora to himself. It bore an inscription, 
corresponding in its import to the dream which he was 
said to have had at Calaurea. Had but the strength of 
thy ann, Demosthenes, equalled thy spirit, never would 
Greece have sunk under the foreigners yoke. The statue 
itself was believed in Plutarch's time to have confirmed 
the general persuasion of his innocence as. to the only 
charge which ever threw a shade on the purity of his 
political character.^ The honours paid to his memory 
were not confined to Athens. A monument was erected 

> Plntareh (Demosth. 31 ) relates the story of the gold deposited in the 
hands of the statue, as of recent occurrence Yet it was also told of a 
statue at Thebes Plln. N. H. xxaiv. ly. 4. Athenscus, i. 3-i. 
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to him in the sanctuary where he (lic<i : and both at Ca- 
laurea, and in other parts of Greece, he continued, down 
to the age of Hadrian, and ’probably as long as the 
memory of the past survived there, to receive marks of 
public reverence approaching to the worship of a hero.i 
We are not informed how far Antii>ater advanced 
into Peloponnesus. At CyOrinth it is not improbable, 
that he may have assembled the mock congress, and 
again have used its name in the title of his despotic 
edicts. His presence was not needed to enforce sub- 
mission to his pleasure. After he had sated his ven- 
geance, and struck the disaftected with awe, he returned 
to Macedonia, accompanied by Oatcrus, whose friend- 
ship he secured, against the intrigues of Olympias and 
his other enemies, by the hand of his daughter Phila, 
the most amiable and estimable person of his family. 
But very soon after the nuptials, as the year was now 
verging to a close, the two chiefs set out on an expe- 
dition against the iEtoliaiis, the only state of the late 
confederacy which had not submitted to the conqueror. 
The army with which he invaded A^tolia consisted of 
"0,000 foot, and 2500 horse ; an irresistible force, 
since the utmost efforts of die iKtolians could only raise 
10,000 men, at least of heavy infantry, for the defence 
of their hearths. But they were mountaineers, not 
Mrantiiig in self-confidencc — there was indeed rather 
too much of a Biscayan vein in their character — and 
they relied still more, and with better leason, on the 
natural harriers and fastnesses by which their niggcrl 
country seemed to be formed for a home of liberty. 
They made no attempt to propitiate the invader, though 
wholly unable to withstand him in the field. In this 
sense of security wc probably perceive the main cause 
which led them to abandon their allies in tlie latter jiart 
of the war. They now forsook all their towns in the 
open country, and transported their families and move- 
able property from all quarters to the impregnable 

1 Pausanias S3. 5 
O 4 
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strongholds which crowned the summits of tiieir highest 
hills. The Macedonians made some attempts to storm 
' these fortresses, but they had no Alexander fit their head, 
and they were everywhere repulsed with great loss. 
But a more terrible danger threatened the iKtolians. 
They had expected that the enemy would withdraw 
before winter, which in their highlands is often very 
rigorous, had set in. But the Macedonian generals, 
though not men of impetuous energy, were not to be 
diverted from their purposes by such difficulties, from 
which, in fact, the enemy had more to fear tliaii they. 
Antipater, it seems, returned to Macedonia, where his 
presence might he necessary to watch the turn of affairs 
in Asia, and even to secure himself against the royal 
family : hut Craterus remained, with the greater part 
of the army, in iEtolia, and ordered his men to prepare 
for a winter in the field. Amid frost and snow he 
continued in his position at the foot of the hills on 
which the enemy had taken refuge, ('ut off* from all 
sujiplies, and even destitute of fuel, they soon began to 
experience the sharpest gripe of cold and hunger. A 
miserable death seemed their inevitable lot, ^nless they 
either descended from their heights, and forced a passage, 
only to be won by a decided victory, through the Mace- 
donian lines : or accepted such terms of ])cace as the 
vindictive and irritated foe might he willing to grant. 
Yet from this strait they were extricated — as the 
Athenians might perhaps have lx*en, if they had stood^*a 
siege I — by the turn which affairs were taking in Asia. 
The events to which they owed their deliverance will be 
related in the next chapter. Antipatcr found it neces- 
sary to withdraw his troops from TEtolia, that he might 
employ them again.st a more formidable ci^j^my. The 
ylUolians were probably surprised at tlie ^fnod^ation 
which he showed in the conditions of pcAcc unexpect- 
edly offered to them ; and perhaps, through ignorance 
of the cause, lost an opportunity of vengeance, which 


> As Tausanias thought, \ii. 10. 4. 
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they might have inflicted oa his retreating host. They 
were Icft^ it seems, in complete independence. Anti- 
pster and Cratenis were probably the more liberal in their 
offers, because they had secretly agreed, as soon as they 
should have the means, to transport the whole iKtolian 
nation into a remote region of Asia.^ Such a measure 
would certainly have been in the spirit, it may even 
have been in the letter, of Alexander’s posthumous com- 
mentaries. 


> Diodorus, xvin. Qj. 
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FROM THE END OF THE LAHIAN WAR TO CASSANDEH’s 
OCCUPATION OP ATHENS. 

We must now resume the narrative which we dropped 
at the partition of the empire^ and distribution of the 
provinces, that immediately foUowed Alexander’s death, 
and relate the events which led to the result mentioned 
at the close of the preceding chapter, and were pregnant 
with other more momentous consequences. One of the 
first occurrences which marked the administration of 
Pcrdiccas after he had established himself in the regency, 
was a wound which he inflicted on Oreece in a distant 
corner of Asia; a triumph of the Macedonian arms meinc- 
rable rather because it prevented than because it produced 
an important change in the course of affairs, but which 
serves to illustrate his character, as well as the footing on 
which he stood. While the struggle ivliich we have seen 
brought to such a disastrous issue was just beginning in 
Greece, and the states which took part in it could with 
difBculty raise a force suflicient>o maintain it, a body of 
Greeks, who, if they had been present in their native land, 
would probably have throwm their whole weight into the 
same scale, and might have turned it decisively on the side 
of freedom, was suddenly swept from the earth. The 
Greek colonists, whom Alexander had planted in the new 
cities which he founded in the eastern satra^iies, had only 
been detained by fear during his life in whdt lhe]^ consi- 
dered as a miserable exile. None probably of the Greek 
adventurers who sought their fortune in Alexander’s wars 
had any other tliought than to return as soon as they 
^could with their earnings and plunder to settle in Greece. 
None assuredly could have been induced by any thing 
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but compulsion to fix their abode on the banks of the 
laxartes^ or in the high valleys of the Paropamisus, or 
on the skitts of the Persian deserts. None could have 
consented to renounce tlieir liberty for life, and to con- 
demn themselves to perpetual banishment. PNen before 
Alexander’s death, some had betrayed the feelings which, 
as afterwards appeared, animated them all. We have 
already noticed a revolt which broke out in Bactria, on 
the false rumour occasioned probably by the wound he 
received in Multan. It is from Curtins alone that we 
learn any of the details; and his narrative is not quite 
clear. He represents the insurrection as arising out of 
a sedition, for which he assigns no cause, but in which 
blood was shed, and which urged them through fear of 
punishment to open rebellion. But he also mentions, 
that their leader Athenodorus, though he assumed the 
tide of king, had no other motive than the desire of re- 
turning to his country. The mutineers, if tliey ought 
to be so called — for their end seems to have been only to 
exercise an indisputable right — made themselves masters 
of the citadel at Bactria, and drew a part of the native 
j)opulation into the revolt. Athenodorus was murdered 
by one of his officers, who aspired to the command, and 
who, after some scenes of military tumult, led a body of 
3000 out of Bactria, and marched toward Europe. Cur- 
tius says that he reached home with them : and it is 
possible that they were among the troops collected by 
Leosthencs. But from the language of Diodorus i it 
seems more probable that they wandered about in the 
p]ast, until Alexander’s death became the signal for a 
general insurrection among their countrymen, who had 
been impatiently suffering a like confinement. 

As the intelligence spread from one colony to another, 
a concert was;fonned among those who longed for free- 
dom; they at length united their forces, and elected 
Philo, an iEnianian, for their leader. Their numbers 
amounted to more than 20,000 foot, and 3000 horse: 
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an anny much larger than Antipater^ as we have seen, 
was able to bring against the allies at the beginning of 
the' Lamian war: all men inured to arms by long ser- 
vice in Alexander’s campaigns. Perdiccas was justly 
alarmed at the tidings of this movement^ and yet had 
no force which he could immediately dispose of, suffi- 
cient to suppress it. He could only spare 3000 foot, 
and 800 horse, at least of his Maceilonians, who were 
draughted by lot from his army ; th^ se, according to 
Diodorus, by their own choice, he placed under tlic com- 
mand of Pithon, who eagerly coveted the commission, 
which he saw might enable him to make himself inde- 
pendent of the regent. Perdiccas suspected his views, 
and met them with a sanguinary precaution: he ordered 
that no quarter should be given to the insurgents, and 
that the spoil should be abandoned to his troops. With 
Pithon he sent instructions to the satraps of the eastern 
provinces, to furnish him with 10,000 foot, and 8000 
horse. With these forces IMthon marched against the 
insurgents: but before an engagement took place, ha 
found means to corrupt one of their chiefs, an iEniaiiian 
named Lipodorus, who commanded a division of 3000 
men. During the action, at a critical moment, the traitor 
drew off his whole brigade to an adjacent height ; his 
desertion created a panic among the rest, and tlie Ma- 
cedonians remained masters of the held. Pithon now 
thought that the season had arrived for the accomplish- 
ment of his private design, which was to draw the Greeks 
by gentle treatment into his own service. He invited 
them to lay down their arms, under the most solemn as- 
surances that they should be permitted to return in safety 
to their several settlements. But when on the faith of 
his oath they had placed themselves in his power, the 
Macedonians, encouraged by the order of Perdiccas, and 
greedy of the promised spoil, fell upon them by surprise, 
and butchered them all. No acts of a brutal soldiery 
can excite surprise, hardly indignation: the whole guilt 
of this atrocious massacre rests with Perdiccas, who had 
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contrived it in cold bloodj Pithon returned to him, 
deeply disappointed, but dissembling his resentment. 1 1 
was not very long before the hour of retribution came. 

About the same time that Antipater was extricated 
from his dangerous position at Lamia by Leonnatus, Per- 
(liccas, accompanied by the titular sovereign, set out on 
his march to Asia Minor. His first object was to esta- 
blish Eumenes in his satrapy. Ariarathes had collected 
an army of natives and foreign auxiliaries, amounting 
in all to 30,000 foot and 15,000 horse. But one so 
composed could not withstand troops like those of Per- 
diccas. Ariarathes was defeated and taken prisoner, with 
hi . whole family. Tlic ruthless conqueror ordered them 
all to he put to a cruel and ignominious death : it was 
indeed that which Alexander had inflicted on Musicanus: 
but in that case the barbarity was in some degree palli- 
ated by the revolt which provoked it, and by the policy 
of a terrible warning. Eumenes then received quiet 
iwssession of Cappadocia : but still continued to accom- 
pany his patron. Pcrdiccas next marched into Pisidia 
on another bloody business, for which indeed he had a 
fairer plea, but which still afforded fresh indications of 
his ferocious nature. Balaccr, who had been appointed 
by Alexander general and satrap, to subdue and govern 
the province, had been killed by the natives-: whether 
in the first struggle for freedom, or in a subsequent in- 
surrection does not appear.'* A severe punishment might 
be necessary. Perdiccas decreed that none should suflici* 
hut the utter destruction of two cities, Laranda and 
Isaura, which had the chief share in the resistance to 
Balaccr. Laranda was stormed, all the men put to the 
sword, their families reduced to slavery, and the town 

Dioyscn ' V.jr^r i p 57 ' a« 'f to <often Ihp liorrurof thm tragedy, talks 
of thpgu/Z^ III iiu* '111. I." Ill .t(‘ ••iir!.* WhfiPin it ronsisted he thinks it 
needless to uKplaiii. 'I'hey were bapiiy men. it they had nothing ivorsu uii 
their ('onsnetice than compliance with one of tliebpbt and iiuicst insriiictu 
ofiheir nature It )s carrying the doctrine of passive obedience to an ex • 
traordinaiy length, to reprcbunt an attempt to escape from cajitivitj as a 
(.rime. 

j Diodorus, a VI 11 . $22. 

Droysen adopts the former supposition, and yet coolly t.ilks of the iicb 
cessity of humbling them. 
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rased to the ground. Isaura^ a strongs lorge^ and opu- 
lent city, made a more vigorous defence. For two days 
its hardy population, with a great sacrifice of life, re- 
pelled the assaults of the besiegers. But on the third 
day the Isaurians found their numbers so much reduced, 
that seeing themselves unable to hold out much longer, 
and knowing what they had to expect from the mercy of 
Perdiccas, they resolved on a deed which might have been 
called barbarous, if that epithet did nut more properly 
belong to tlieir enemy. They shut up their wives and 
children, set fire to their houses, and threw all the jtrea- 
sure they could collect, into the flames. At the sight of 
t^ie .conflagration Pcrdiccas renewed the assault, expect- 
ing little resistance, and was surprised to find the walls 
defended with the same spirit as before, while the city 
was burning. After they had once more forced the enemy 
to retire, the Isaurians threw themselves into the flames 
which had consumed all that was dear to them. 'J"he 
Macedonians entered the next day, and found only a 
mass of smoking ruins ; but when they hatl (quenched 
the fire, were still able to rake out a rich booty of gohl 
and silver. 

From Pisidia Perdiccas marched, it appears, into 
Cilicia, where he was at a nearly equal distance from 
the points on which his attention was now chiefly bent. 
While he remained here, he sent Euinenes, nominally to 
his own satrapy, but on a mission really concerning the 
bordering province of Armenia, where Neoptolcmus, a 
man of high birth and rank, who w'as cither satrap, or 
held a military command there, seemed to be endeavour- 
ing to make himself independent. He was not however 
prepared for resistance, and quietly submitted to Eu- 
menes, who Imiiioured his arrogance and vanity with 
great address. On this occasion Eiimenes began to dis- 
cover that he could not safely rely on his Macedonian 
troops, who, proud and intractable toward their own 
generals, were peculiarly impatient of obedience to a 
foreign chief. He therefore determined to raise a body 
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of cavalry in his 6wn province, and in a short time, by 
the promise of extnordinary privileges, collected 6,300 
volunteers, and brought them, by^aedulous training and 
the spur of emulation, into such condition as to extort 
the admiration of the Macedonians themselves.^ 

Perdiccas having thus settled the more urgent affairs 
of the empire, ivas at full leisure to direct his undivided 
attention to his private interests. He could not feel him- 
self secure, still less see his way open, to the great end 
of his ambition, while he was surrounded by so many 
powigrful rivals. There were two who had already shown 
that they were not disposed to submit to him, even in his 
character of regent. Antigonus, as we have seen, haf]l 
disregarded his orders in the case of Eumenes ; and Pto- 
lemy had given more than one indication of the light in 
which he viewed his satrapy, or rather had taken several 
^teps to erect it into an independent and powerful king- 
dom. One of the first acts of his government was to put 
to death Oleomoncs, who had indeed deserved this pu- 
nishment for his rapacity and tyranny, but suffered it 
because Ptolemy considered him as a creature of Per- 
diccas.2 The fruits of the extortion tvhich Cleomenes 
had practised with extraordinary ingenuity for many 
years fell into Ptolemy's hands. They amounted to 8000 
talents'*, and enabled him to collect a strong army of 
mercenaries, as well as to gain many friends by his mu- 
luficencc. The current story of his illegitimate birth 
was confirmed by the royal liberality of bis nature, which 
delighted in acts of bounty; and a saying is attributinl, 
to him, worthy of Alexander : that it was better to make 
rich, than to be rich.^ He had not been long in pos- 
session of Egypt, before an opportunity offered itself 
which he readily seized, to make another most import- 
ant acquisition. Wc have seen that llarpalus was assas- 
sinated in Crete by one of his officers named Tbimbron, 
who thus became master of bis treasure and his troops. 
AVith these he crossed over to Africa, embraced the cause 

• Plutarch Eum • * Pau8aiiia«», i 6 . 3 

^ Diodorus, will It. * Ailliari, V. 11. xiii. 12* 
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war, theiiitj^* ' After rnanyj^viftissitiKjea of for^plfei 
he libbed at last^to on the point of attaining hit ob^ 
ject^ He defeated the Cyrenceans in battle^ cut off their 
.communication with their port^ and reduced them to great 
^distress. The scarcity gave rise to a sedition, in which 
most of the wealthy citizens were expelled. They 
perhaps belonged to the party which Thimbron professed 
to befriend: for some sought his protection. Others, 
perhaps distrusting the reckless adventurer, applied to 
Ptolemy for aid. Ptolemy sent them back with a squa<p 
dron of ships, and a strong body of troops, under the 
command of Oiihcllas. On their arrival the exiles in 
Thimbron's camp attempted to join them in the night, 
but were detected and cut to pieces : while the party 
in the city, to sitve themselves from their countrymen, 
entered into alliance with Thimbron. But he was de> 
feated and taken prisoner by Ophelias, and given up to 
the vengeance of the inhabitants of 'iVucheira, whose 
town he had taken during the war. Most of the (Jy- 
reiiaic cities now submitted to Ophelias : but fresh dis- 
turbances which ensued, induced Ptolemy to make an 
expedition in person to Cyrenc. His measures esta- 
blished perfect tranquillity, and he might now consider 
this rich country as a province of Egypt. 

In another transaction of less moment he had come 
more directly into collision with Perdiccas, and ha^^ 
still more plainly disclosed his aspiring pretensions. It 
had been resolved in the council of Babylon, as has 
been mentioned, to transport Alexander's remains to 
^gae ; and Arridicus, the general, had been charged 
with the superintendence of the preparations and with 
the command of the escort. It may he suspected that 
this arrangement had been contrived by Ptolemy : for 
Arridseus was his fiicnd, and it enabled him both to 
conceal his purpose as long as was needful, and then 
easily to effect it. The funeral car was a wonderful 
display of art and magnificence, glittering from the 
vaulted roof to the wheels witfi ornaments of massive 



goli^ ftiK^Of t^e ^Srt«la1ibMte vrott^anshilt'- ||wto' 
drawn by ^^ighly-fc<«A^pal^^ arid mor^than a y^'^ivai 
d<fcuj)ied ia the joufflby from 4o^yri#h^ At* 

)>amascus it appears tlyit a contest arose between 
dceus, and Polemo, an officer in the service of Perdiccas, 
about the place of destination. It was with great dif- 
iiculty, and according to some accounts only by force 
of arms, that Arridsus was able to keep possession of 
his charge. 1 He may have l)een aided by Ptolemy, 

who is said to have advanced as far as Syria with his 
army to meet the veneiable relics.- They were first 
caiiied to Memphis, and then to Alexandria^ where 
th* y were finally deposited in a cemetery within th^ 
jireciiicts of the palace, which was afterwards the burial* 
place of Ptolemy's successors. 

There could be no peace between Penliccas and a 
man w'ho showred himself so fit for a thione, and so 
determined and able to mount ir. Both had long foie- 
seen that their relative positions couhl only be deter- 
mined by a war, and boih had been endeavouring to 
fortify themselves by alliances, particularly with Anti- 
jiater. Perdiccas, it is said before he felt himself es- 
tablished in the regency, had solicited the hand of 
Antipater s daughter, Nicica : — the marriage treaty was 
concluded, and, when he came down into Asia Minor, 
Nicaea was sent to meet him.'* But in the meanwhile 
a ^change had taken place in bis prospects : they readied 
to the throne of Macedonia, and to Alexander’s W'hole 
empire, now shared between a simpleton and an infant, 
who might be easily removed. Antipater’s alliance 
might rather obstruct than promote his designs, while 
a connection with the royal house might give a colour 
of legitimacy to bis usurpation. The alliance recently 
formed between Aiitipater and Ciaterus probably 

> A man in Photiiis, p 70. b. ^Ulian, V. H. xii. &L 
2 Diodoru'i, XVIII. 5J8. 

^ By PhilatlcIphuB, according to Pau^anias, i 7. 1. llic other wntera, 
including Strabo (xvii. 427. Tauchn.) suppose the first Ptolemy to have 
executed his design. 

* Diodorus, xvni. 23. 
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strengthened his resolution. He hna made proposals 
for Cleopatra's band to Olympias, who had been forced 
to retire into Epirus, but was ^ager to return and re* 
yehge herself on Antipater. Sh» was^o less willing to 
,^grant it to Perdiccas than to Leonnatus, and sent the 
princess over to Asia, to accelerate the negotiation.^ 
Perdiccas now deliberated with liis brother Alcetas and 
Eumenes, which he should accept. Alcetas was fearful 
of a rupture with Antipater, and advised his brother to 
fulfil his engagement with Niciea. Eumenes, who 
dreaded a coalition between Antipatcr and Perdiccas, to 
which he might himself be sacrificed took the other 
[|ide. Perdiccas however chose a middle course, best 
suited to his heartless and taithless nature : he resolved 
to give his hand to Nicaia, but to keep up a correspond- 
ence tvith Cleopatra, and to discard her rival as soon 
as it was safe to drop the mask of friendship with An- 
tipatcr. In the meaiiwhilo he made another sacrifice, 
not less grateful to her and to Olympias, who hated 
with all her soul every member of Philip's family ex- 
cept her own children. Cynane, Philip's daughter, 
whom he had married to his nephew Ain)ntas, had 
refused since his death to accept the liand of another, 
and had lived in retirement, occupied with the education 
of her only child Adea, or, as she was afterwards called, 
Kurydice. She was herself a woman of masculine 
character and habits, delighting in camps and battle^ 

, fields, where she sometimes gave proof of her prowess. 
She had acquired this taste from her mother, the Illy- 
rian princess Audata, who seems only to have followed 
the customs of her country, when she trained her 
daughter to martial exercises : and she educated Eury- 
dice in like manner.'*^ Eurydice was now of marriageable 
age ; and Cynane, resolved to unite her to the young 
king. She en tered in to no previous negotiations — which 
indeed would have been impracticable, since the mea- 
sure was equally opposed to the interests of Antipater 

^ Arrian in Pliotiua, p.70. a. Diodorus, xviik 33. 

a Folyenus, viu. 60. 
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and of Perdiccas — but relying entirely on her personal 
influence determined to pass over into Asia, collected a 
suflicient guard to force her way through a body of 
troops whom Antipatei* had sent to intercept her at the 
crossing of the Strymon, and arrived safely on the other 
side of the Hellespont. She was proceeding, it appears* 
towards the camp of Perdiccas, in the hope of gaining 
his army to her cause, when he sent Alcetas, widi a 
division of his forces, to stop her, and put her to death. ^ 
She was taken prisoner, but not daunted by the sight of 
the armed host which surrounded her ; and she Ixildly 
reproached Alcetas with his ingratitude. The Mace- 
donians were moved with cpmpassion and respect for' 
Philip's daughter: but their fierce leader, insensible 
both to pity and shame, executed his brother’s orders. 
Eurydice was spared : for it would not have been safe 
to destroy her : the sympathy of the Macedonians had 
lieen too strongly excited on behalf of her mother : and 
Pcrdiccas, to still their murmurs, and make her sub- 
servient to his ends, consented to marry her to the 
young king. 

He had now, he believed, secured Antipater’s acqui- 
esccnc%,and had only to rid himself of Antigonus, and 
to crush Ptolemy. Antigonus he hoped to ensnare, and 
gently complaining of his insubordination, summoned 
him to give an account of his conduct before an im- 
partial tiibunal. But Antigonus was aware of his 
designs against himself, and of his intrigues with Cleo- 
patra. He met his artifices with politic dissimulation, 
and publicly professed himself ready to answer any 
charges that might be brought against him, while he 
secretly made preparations for flight. With his young 
son Demetrius he cmbarketl in some of the Attic ships 
which had been brought into one of the Ionian ports, 
and crossed over to Europe, to seek Antipater. From 

> I cannot find, eitner Jn Arrian or Folyicnue (viil SO.) any trace of the 
alternative mentioned by Droyiien, who bays that Alcetas uas ordered to 
bring her ahve or dead. As a prisoner she would have been very trouUe- 
some to PcrdiccdS. 
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him Antipater Icamt the treachery of Perdiccas, and 
the danger with which he himself was threatened. This 
was the motive which induced him to make peace with 
the A^Uolians^ that he might direct his arms against the 
more formidable enemy in Asia. At the same time be 
sent envoys to Ptolemy, to renew their ancient friend- 
ship, and to contract a closer alliance against their 
common foe, which was to be cemented with the hand 
of Antipater’s daughter Kurydice. 

The flight of Antigoims convinced Perdiceas that 
he must prepare for immediate war with Antii>ater, 
and he now sent Eumcncs to Sardis with presents for 
Cleopatra, and a ‘message that he had resolved to send 
Niexa back to her father, and to give his hand to the 
princess. Menander, the satrap of Lydia, who appears 
to have been secretly disaffected to Perdiceas, conveyed 
intelligence of this transaction to Antigonus. It con- 
firmed the truth of his report, and added an impulse 
of personal resentment to Aiitipatcr’s jealousy of his 
powerful rival. Perdiceas soon heard oF his prepa- 
rations, and found that he must now decide whether he 
would march in person against Antipater or against 
Ptolemy, for it had become necessary to w^e war 
with both at the same time. He held a cconcil in 
Cilicia on this monieiiious question, in which the ar- 
guments on each side were maturely discussed. There 
was on the one hand the advantage which ^pight be 
derived from the influence of 01yni])ias and the royal 
name, if the war were carried into Macedonia: on the 
other the fear that in the meanwhile Ptolemy might 
make himself master of Western Asia. ^ Perdiceas de- 
termined to attack Ptolemy first, and to commit the 
defence of Asia to Kumenes. Ills motive for this 
choice may have been, that he considere<l Ptolemy as 
the more formidable enemy, and hoped that Antipater . 
might be detained in Europe or prevented from making 
much progress, until the war should be terminated in 
Egypt But it may also be suspected, that he did not 

1 Justin, xuL 6. 11. 
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feel secure as to the disposition of his troops, and did 
not care to risk his own pers6n against the reputation 
of Antipater and the popularity of Craterus, until the 
additional force which he might acquire by tlie conquest 
of Egypt, should enable him to overpower all oppo* 
eition. For the war with Antipater and Craterus, his 
colleagues in the regency, was likely to Imj viewed by 
the Macedonians in a very different light from one 
waged against a simple satrap, who had disobeyed the 
royal commands. It was a contest in which even the 
most complete success, the destruction of his rivals, 
would be attended with much odium and danger. This 
danger was for the present at least shifted on Eiiineiies, 
whose distrust of Antipater rentlcred him w'orthy of 
perfect confidence, anrl who had already dis])laycd mi- 
litary talents not inferior to those of Ferdiccas himself. 
Eumones therefore was invested with a command which, 
it seems, extended over the whole of Asia Minor. Al- 
cetas and Neoptolemus were joined with him, but in 
an inferior rank. ITis instructions as to military oper- 
ations appear to have left the management of the w'ar 
entirely to his discretion, with the single limitation that 
he wip not to carry it over into Europe, but to resist, 
as he could, the threatened invasion. 

The difficulties which Eumenes had to encounter ^ 
after the departure of Perdiccas, were even greater than 
the regwt could easily have foreseen. It seemed as if 
he would hardly be able ^ retain any of his forces 
about him. lie bad sent' a detachment to secure the 
passage of the Hellespont; but its commander was in- 
duced by a message from Antipater and Craterus to 
allow them to land fheir forces without any obstruction. 
Alcetas declared that, knowing what he did of the 
temper of the Macedonians, their respect for Aiitii»atcr, 
and love for Craterus, he would not undertake to lead 
them against the enemy. Neoptolemus, who had always w 
been jealous of Eumenes, and affected to consider him 
as a mere man of letters, not fit to command soldiers, 
entered into a secret correspondonce with Antipater. 
p 3 
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Eumenes himself was at the same time solicited by An- 
tipater's envoys to betray his trust : they urged him to 
be reconciled to Antipater^ and not to draw the sword 
against his old friend Craterus : they promised that he 
should not only retain the provinces assigned to him by 
Perdiccas, but should receive an addition of territory^ 
and be placed at the head of a larger army. He an- 
swered that he would not lay aside his ancient enmity 
to Antipater at a time when he saw Antipater breaking 
with his old friends : that for Craterus^ he was ready 
to use his efforts to reconcile him on equitable terms 
with Perdiccas: but that he would resist their ag- 
gression^ and would sacrifice liis life rather than his 
honour. The treachery of Neoptolcmus did not long 
escape his vigilance: and Neoptolemus^ finding himself 
detected, threw off the mask and drew up his troops, 
who eagerly embraced his cause, to offer battle. An 
engagement took place, in which Eumenes gained the 
victory: but he owed it entirely to his (Cappadocian ca- 
valry, which turned the fortune of the day when it 
had been nearly lost by the infantry. He made himself 
master of their camp, and compelled the Macedonian 
phalanx to lay down their arms and enter ii^ his 
serwe. Neoptolcmus himself escaped and joined An- 
tipater with about 300 horse. Ilis report, notwith- 
standing his defeat, was on the whole encouraging, for 
he declared his belief that the mere sight of ^raterus 
would induce the Macedonians to come over td him in 
a body. This confidence proved fatal both to Craterus 
and to himself. Antipater, who was impatient to over- 
take Perdiccas or to unite his forces with Ptolemy, 
sent Craterus and Neoptolcmus agfinst Eumenes, while 
he himself pursued his march toward Cilicia. 

Neoptolcmus had not exaggerated the popularity of 
Craterus among the Macedonians. Eumenes himself 
was so well aware of it, that when he heard of their 
approach, he did not venture to disclose the truth even 
to his officers, but gave out that Neoptolcmus was 
coming, accompanied by a general named Pigrea, at the 
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head of some Cappadocian and Paphlagonian horse. 
On the morning of the day when he expected their ap- 
pearance^ he endeavoured to cheer his men with the de- 
scription of a dreamj by which he professed to have re- 
ceived a clear intimation of victory tlie night before : an 
artifice, it seems, to which he resorted on other occa- 
sions, and which is related so as to imply that he was 
well informed of all that passed in the enemy's camp.^ 
Still the great difficulty, which would have driven most 
other men to despair, was how the presence of Craterus 
could be concealed from his army, when he should be 
actually in their sight. Even for this purpose how- 
ever he devised an expedient, which was perfectly suc- 
cessful. lie had le.arned beforehand in which wing 
Craterus commanded, and on this side he stationed two 
brigades of cavalry, composed of Thracians, Paphlago- 
nians, and other barbarians, under the command of an 
Asiatic, named Pharnabazus, and Phmnix, a Greek of 
Tenedos, who probably did not know Craterus by sight. 
These he ordered to charge, as soon as the enemy should 
appear, with the utmost vigour, so as to allow him no 
time to wheel about, and not to listen to any parley if a 
heral(^ should be sent toward them. Ilia instructions 
were obeyed. From the brow of an eminence which 
afforded the first view of the enemy, they poured down 
furiously to attack Craterus. lie was astonished at the 
rapidity of the onset, began to Ix^lieve that he had been 
deceived by Neoptolemus, yet bared his head, that he 
might be more easily reef^nised, while he advanced 
with his wonted courage to encounter their charge. In 
the combat which ensued, after many feats of piowcss, 
he was pierced through the side by a Thracian, and sank 
from his horse. For some time he lay unheeded in a 
lingering agony : he was at length recognised by an 
officer of Eumenes, named Gorgias, who placed a guard 
round him to protect him. Meanwhile Eumenes, with , 
a select escort of 300 horse, charged the enemy’s right 

I nut* Eum. 6b It wai adapted to the enemy’f watchword 

^ p 4> 
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wing^ where Neoptolemus had posted himself. As soon 
as they perceived each other^ they engaged^ both thirst- 
ing for revenge^ in deadly conflict. When their horses 
met, they dropped the reins, seized each other's hands, 
and fell struggling to the ground. Eumcnes rose first, 
and twice wounded his adversary : the second blow 
stretched him, seemingly lifeless, at his feet. The 
victor proceeded, according to the old savage custom, to 
tear off his armour : but as he bent over the body, Neop- 
tolemus, collecting his failing strength, pierced him in 
the groin : yet with a hand already unnerved, so that 
the wound did not prove fatal. Eumenes, though he 
had received three others in the struggle, was still able 
to mount his horse, and, after he had stripped his slain 
enemy, rode off toward the other w'ing, ignorant of 
the event which had there decided the fortune of the 
day in his favour. He now learnt the fate of Craterus, 
was conducted to the place where he lay, and found him 
still breathing, and in possession of his senses. lie dis- 
mounted from his horse, took his dying friend tenderly 
by the hand, and with tears and bitter invectives against 
the treachery of Neoptolemus, bewailed the hard destiny 
which had brought him into this fatal conflict with his 
old^mradc. 

Hitherto the cavalry alone had been engaged, and 
after the death of the two chiefs, their broken squadrons 
took refuge behind the phalanx. Kiimenes, faint from 
his wounds, and hoping to reap the fruits of victory 
without further bloodshed, called off his troops from tlie 
pursuit by the sound of the trumpet, reared his trophy, 
and buried the slain. He then sent to propose a parley 
with the defeated enemy, invited Ell who would to join 
his army, but permitted those who might refuse to re- 
turn whence they came. All accepted bis offers, and 
after the oaths had been interchanged, obtained leave to 
seek provisions in some of the adjacent villages, before 
they entered his camp : but in the course of the fol- 
lowing ni£^t, they marched away by stealth to rejoin 
Antipater. Eumenes made an attempt to overtake them ; 
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but his bodily wealcness^ and their excellent discipline, 
compelled him to give up the pursuit^ and they effected 
their junction with Antipater in safety. Eumenes had 
gained a brilliant victory, which raised his reputation for 
ingenuity and hardihood to the highest pitch : but he 
was doomed to pay dearly for it. Not only were the 
defeated troops inflamed with the flcrcest resentment 
l)y the humiliation they had suffered, and the loss of 
their favourite leader, but even among his own the 
prevailing feeling was one of shame and indignation, 
which vented itself in deep murmurs against the upstart 
foreigner, who, by an impudent artifice, had employed 
the anns of the Macedonians themselves to destroy 
their most illustrious general. And in the meanwhile 
events had taken place in another quarter, which de- 
prived him of the rewards he had reason to e\])ect from 
Perdiccas. 

Ptolemy, awaiting the approach of the invading army 
at Pelusium, had taken every precaution to strengthen 
the natural defences which render Egypt so difficult of 
access on this side, lie had fortified every assailable 
point, and had laid in am^de stores of ammunition. The 
regent, however, when he arrived, soon discovered that 
he had other difficulties to encounter, besiile those \|rji)ich 
the nature of the country, and his enemy's preparation® 
placed in his way. Already on his march a great num- 
ber of his officers and men had deserted to Antipater * : 
and he thought it advisable, when he reached Pelu&iuin -, 
to begin with an appeal to the sense of the army on the 
justice of his cause. He called a general assembly, and 
it seems summoned Ptolemy to defend his conduct. 
cannot believe that Ptolemy appeared there in person, 
though Arrian seems to have related so*^ : but it is not 

‘ Justin, xiii 8 2 ad Antipatrum gregatim profii^iL’lMiit 
3 Het^xynivau iri ni^htxxete iv* Atyvirrov. Anian (Phot. 71. 

a.) Droynen (i. 1 i4) concludes from lhe^c word'*, coinbnx'd with thofol. 
lowing UrtM/iMitv, that Perdu'i*a<i accusal l^olcmy (by 

which he undciatanda a lormal trial), at Damascus. To me they seem in. 
consistent with that suppobition. 

^ iri tw TXr,Cwe 

mirixe. 
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improbable, that Ptolemy sent one of his friends to 
represent him. Perdiccas perceived that his accusation 
made a less favourable impression on the army than 
Ptolemy’s vindication of himself, and that he had nothing 
to rely on but the success of his arms. Every accidental 
disaster which befel him in his operations — as the burst- 
ing of a canal which he had begun to clear out — ag- 
gravated the discontent which prevailed among his troops, 
and desertions grew more and more frequent. He re- 
solved therefore to make an attempt to cross the river at 
a point several miles above Pelusium, and having set out 
in the evening, carefully concealing his object from his 
own officers that the enemy might not be apprised of it, 
after a forced march arriv^ the next morning at a ford 
of the Nile, over against a fortress named Camel’s Wall. 
After d short interval of repose, he ordered the elephants 
to be led over, followed by a train with scaling ladders, 
and by the light troops destined for the assault of the 
place, and a select body of cavalry to intercept any suc- 
cours that might be sent to it. Ptolemy however had 
learnt or suspected the aim of his movement, and was 
already within the fortress, before the enemy had reached 
the foot of the walls. His arrival was announced by a 
flourish of trumpets, and by the shouts of the garrison, 
and he took his stand, surrounded by his officers, on the 
top of the battlements at the water’s edge. Perdiccas 
nevertheless directed that the assault should proceed. It 
was carried on with great vigour the whole day long by 
successive divisions, which relieved one another ; but all 
their efforts were defeated by the patient resolution of 
the besieged, who, though comparatively few in number, 
had die advantage of a strong position, and were ani- 
mated by the example of Ptolemy, whom they saw ex- 
posing his own person in the place of greatest danger, 
and displaying extraordinary prowess. 

In the evening Perdiccas recalled the assailants to the 
camp, convinced that the attempt was hopeless. He 
seems to have felt that his adversary's genius and spirit 
ware superior to his own, and that he had no prospect 
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of effecting his object unless he could elude Ptolemy's 
vigilance. In the following night he again broke up bis 
camp^ and marched towards Memphis^ designing to 
transport his army to the great island there formed by 
the Nile, before Ptolemy should be aware of his inten- 
tion. Between the island and the east bank the river 
was fordable ; but the water in the middle was up to the 
soldier's chin, and the current so strong, that the men 
could Bcaicely keep their footing. There was however 
no enemy on the other side to oppose their passage ; and 
to render it easier Perdiccas ordered the elephants to be 
ranged above the ford, so as to break the force of the 
stream, and the cavalry to cross below it, so that they 
might lend assistance to any who should be carried out 
of tlieir depth. In this manner one division crossed 
over safely ; but now arose an unforeseen impediAient to 
the passage of the rest. The sand at the bottom, stirred 
up by the trampling of so many feet of beasts and men, 
was at length carried away by the stream, so that tlie 
ford was no longer practicable. As the cause was not 
immediately suspected, the change was attributed to a 
sudden rising of the river, and this persuasion height- 
ened the general consternation. Those who had already 
crossed were not in suiKcient numbers to defend them- 
selves against Ptolemy, who might soon be expected to 
appear : and Perdiccas knew that they would not be re- 
luctant to lay down their arms. He therefore ordered 
all to return, as best they might. Some who were un- 
able to swim, or saw certain death in tlie attempt, or 
who gladly seized the opportunity of desertion, escaped 
to the enemy's camp. The strongest and most expert 
swimmers with great difficulty made good their passage. 
But the less robust and skilful either sank exhausted by 
their efforts, or were carrieil down the stream, to meet a 
still more dreadful death. The scaly monsters of the 
Nile, attracted by the prey, flocked in shoals to the place. 
Prom the shore the spectators could see the water tinged 
with the blood of their comrades, could see their limbs 
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crushed by those horrible jaws, could hear their shrieks, 
without the power of stirring for their relief. 

When this scene was at an end, and there was leisure 
to calculate the loss, it was ascertained that 2000 weret 
missing, and one half of the number was believed to have 
been devoured by the crocoililes. Among tliein were 
some officers of high rank. The thought which most 
deeply embittered the grief of the survivors, was that 
the sacrifice of life had been perfectly useless; that so 
many brave men had perishecl by a fate at once cruel 
and ignoble. From this kind of symjiathy it was an 
easy transition which led the mourners to vehement in- 
dignation against the author of the calamity. Perdiccas 
had always been disliked, while he was feared : he began 
now to be despised as an incautious general, or detested 
as one reckless about the lives of his men. The contrast 
which of late they had so often been led to draw be- 
tween their stern, imperious, inhuman chief, and his 
mild and affable competitor, was now renewed, more than 
ever to the disadvantage of Pcrdiccas : and Ptolemy 
heightened the impression already made in his favour 
by an act of ]irudcnt generosity. lie collected as many 
of the remains of those who had perished as could be 
recovered from the river, and ‘after be had burnt them 
with the usual solemnity in his own camp, sent their 
bones to their friends. The sight irritated their rage 
against Perdiccas, and pleaded more powerfully than 
words in Ptolemy's belialf. Perdiccas, it seems, attempted 
to check the mutiny which he saw rising in his army 
by severity. But it w^as too late cither to conciliate, or 
overawe the discontented. A great number of his offi- 
cers were estranged from him: and openly accused him: 
the phalanx testified its judgment by threatening cla- 
mours. Pithon, who had never forgotten the bloody 
stratagem by which lie bad Ix'en baffled and dishonoured, 
took tiiie lead in the conspiracy, w^hich was shared by 
about a hundred more, among whom were Antigenes and 
Seleucus. I'he cavalry adhered longest to the regent’s 
aide ; but it was also partly won, and Pithon with those 
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whom he hail gained, proceeded to the tent of Perdiccas. 
Atitigenes struck the first blow ; after a short struggle he 
fell pierced by their sarissas.^ 

Thus was the world dcliirered from a man, who, in 
the course of a short career, had shown himself capable 
of every crime to which ambition can instigate : had 
already shed torrents of innocent blood, and ^(^id not 
shrink from tlie basest murder, more than from open 
massacre. That such a man did not succeed in his con- 
test for power with such an adversary as Ptolemy, can 
hardly be considered otherwise than as a gain to huma- 
nity: thougli Perdiccas, if he had seated himself securely 
on a tlirone, might perhaps have reigned as mildly as his 
rival, llis death immediately jmt an end to the civil 
war. Ptolemy, wlw perhaps was not a stranger to the 
plot, came the next day to the camp, and aildresscd the 
Macedonians in vindication of himself. 'J‘he effect of 
his speech was enfoiced by a supply of provisions which 
they greatly needed, and- his influence was soon so firmly 
established in the royal amiy, that he was invited to as- 
sume the oflice wliicli Perdiccas had left vacant, Ptolemy 
however had the jirudencc to be satisfied for the present 
with the possession of his rich province. lie saw that 
the title of regent would contribute notliing to his inde- 
pendence, and might involve him in troublesome and 
dangerous quarrels. He therefore declined the offer, 
and turned the choice of the army on Piihon, and the 
general Arridiuus, who were both now his friends, and 
not likely ever to become dangerous rivals. 

Only two days al’ter the death of Perdiccas the news 
arrived of the great victory which Eiimencs hail gained 
over Nooptolemus and Craterus, and of their death. 
'J!wo days earlier this intelligence might have been use- 
ful to Perdiccas, though it could hardly have extricated 
him from his embarrassment, or ha\e decided the con- 

* Diodorus (xviii. 3<i ) tunics only Pithon anioin; tlie conspirators ; 
Nepos (Eumeii v. i ) only Antigcncsami Scleucus That AntigcMics struck 
the first blow, is mentioned liy Arruii iPhot. 71. b ) Uroyscii, it seems to 
uic erroneously, supposes that Pitlioii was not pri'eent. 
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test in hhi favour. It now only inflamed the hatred of 
the Macedonians against him and his friends. They 
imm^iatcly put to death several of his adherents, and 
in their fury did not eveu^ spare hk sister Atalante. « 
the Wife of his adihiral, Attains; and they condemned 
Eumenes and fifty of his principal officers, .including 
Alcetal^'the brother of Perdiccas, to the same punish- 
mcnt.« ’Attains, when he h^fiard of th^ proceedings, 
sailed away from Pelusium, and made for Tyre. Here, 
though it seems his brother's fate was alre^y known, 
he was cordially received by the commander of the gar- 
rison, a Macedonian named Archelaus, who put him in 
possession of the city, and of the treasure, amounting to 
800 talents, which had been deposited there by Penlk* 
cas. At Tyre he remained for a time, to collect as many 
of his brother's friends as should be able to make their 
escape from Egypt, and to concert future operations in 
his own defence. 

For the interests of Greece the fall of Perdiccas was 
perhaps to be regretted. As a master indeed he was as 
much to be dreaded as any of his rivals : but he might 
have proved a powerful and useful ally. Pausaiiias ob. 
serves that, through the treachery of Demades and his 
party, the Athenians were terrified into a premature sur- 
render of their freedom, which tlicy might have preserved, 
if they had been aware of the danger that threatened 
Antipater, which would soon have forced him to leave 
Greece unmolested.^ This remark is confirmed by the 
events which followed. Perdiccas had sent agents into 
Greece, who concluded an alliance between him and the 
iEtolians: and when Antipater had passed over into Asia, 
theAStolians again collected their forces, 12,000 foot, 
^nd 800 horse, who, under their general Ah'xander — 
the military cliief of the nation — first invaded the ter- 
ritory of Amphissa, and, though they were not able to 
reduce the capital, took several of the towns, and then 
marched into Thessaly. They vrere met on their way by 
the Macedonian general Polycles : but in a battle which 
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ensued^ he was defeated and slain^ aatd tbd^sale or ransom 
of the Macedonian prisoners appears to have yielded i 
considerable booty. In Thessaly they trej^e still waimly 
aided by Meno, through whoM influenoe.the gre^r part 
of the Thessalian towns w|^ induced to eii^^ in the 
new wv : and the army 5f the confederates^ including it 
seems some m^rwnaries^ amounted to 25^000 hfiela and 
l,50Q foot. Agsih the power of Macedonia was'lshable 
to withstand even this small portion of the force which 
Greece, if united, mipjfct have broup^ht into the field. 
Polyspcrchon, who had been left at the head of the go- 
vernment in Macedonia, was obliged to resort to negoti- 
ation! aud intrigues, to divide, before he could conquer. 
ThS'Atiafnaiiians, the ancient enemies of their southern 
neighbours, were induced to make a diversion in iEtolia ; 
and the ^.tolians were obliged to withdraw their native 
troops from 'I'hessaly, and to return to defend tlieir 
homes. They indeed soon drove the Acarnanians out of 
their country i hut while they were thus employed, 
IV)lysperohon marched in to* Thessaly, and gave battle to 
Mono. He was probably now greatly superior in num- 
bers, gained a decisive victory, and Meno himself was 
among the slain. The whole of Thessaly submitted 
without further resistance to the conqueror. 

After the pacification of Memphis, Pithou and Arri- 
dieus returm^ with their royal charge into Syria, to 
join their forces with those of Antipater, on whom, 
after Ptolemy had declined the regency, the power of 
Perdiccas really devolved. They sent messengers to 
hasten his coming, and also to summon Antigonus from 
(’yprus, where he was perhaps raising a naval armament 
for the defence of Egypt. The two new regents, on 
their march into Syria, found their situation growing ■ 
every day more embarrassing. They had not to deal 
with an imbecile prince, who passively lent his name to 
ev^ry measure that was prescribed to him, but with an 
enterprising young queen, ambitious of poAver, who in- 
herited her mother’s hatred of Antipater, and who 
hoped before he arrived to make herself independent of 
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jNfiigyWyqj^CW f €hi? 'entart»inei^*fi^>ilClv.^l 
Isf* Mthofr. ‘flwA il^sidivus: aiul obkftled hV ^oze'^-aSl 
,«H6 delffes^a&iptiv'dj. the council. , * ITIiey *indM fepc^l 
her«iMeij|^|||ftis, aiAl declare# vlWt, uutit*AiU»^t^ ain] 
Antif^onus caiius they would coiitiiiue .{o^OXfrCl^^e 
Bupre^ authogty. Jlut did not (e%e to -ilttrigw 
with Wc arriiy^ in which sift had ac^^nid'^eat influ- 
ence by her birth and character. iSihe had ' imso!^ ft sbems, 
entered into a negotiation witlr Attains : and he was 
induced by the prospect of a counter-revolution, to *QUit 
Tyre^ and to appear in the Macedonian camp, ^^uch 
was the state of things which Antipater found, iitbaf he 
joined the regents at the town of Paradisus, orVr^i|m- 
disus, in Upper Syria. 

It was to him that all demands were now to be ad- 
dressed. The Macedonians of the royal army, who had 
served in the East/ claimed the pay and rewards which 
had been promised to them by Alexander. Antipater 
did not venture to refuse : but professed that lie must 
first inquire into the state of the royal treasury, and 
would then endeavour to satisfy them to the utmost 
of his power. This answer might peihaps have 
appeascfl them, if their discontent had not been fo- 
mented by the arts of Eurydicc and Att^s ^ : but the 
queen seized the pretext to excite the » patient sol- 
diery against him. She harangued theiiKin a speech 
which had been composed for her by Aiclepiodonis, 
who filled the office held under xVlexander by Eumenes: 
Attains seconded her with his eloquence ; tliey were 
listened to with universal applause, and a tumultuous 
scene ensued, from which Autipater, who had ventured 
almost alone into the camp, escaped wdtli great risk of 

i Arrian ap. Phot c 92. p. 71 b. "ArraA.*; it Droysen (Nachf. i. 
obMervet that ** this Attalui is ot course not the bruthci-in.Kiw of PeAnc 
cat: ” and hiii appearance in the Macedonian ramp ib ccrtaiiiljr r irpriailig. 
Neverthelesa the Attalus mentioned iti thiipartof the extract iro .t Arrian, 
seems to be afterwards most clearly idcntihcd with the admiral, by the 
words ^ 72. a ) i nw ’ Atn-ntTQ^ freto-uaf ^Cfstv ra itvTmf€t. of 

which Droysen takes no notice, but winch lean only explain as an allusion 
to the sedition at Triparadisus. 

'tb. 
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^¥eg Wfl|tt;vi6fe^itl^ thr«atened. ' Ttie Walry Hgewev^ 
dl^el3I^ in hia/favonr; aniTith ofeceif 

sttcC(»Bfh^y ejcert^d «influenc? to rc^re fraDquil- 
li^y. , i*'® ®^P® through which 

Antipliter was mvested the army w^th the^j^preine 
power^^a^l^us disappears — having retu^d^ it 
seems^ to'Tyfi — h^ydice is silenced ; and Antipater 
is permitted to make^uch changes as he thought fit in 
the' distribution of the provinces. 

Among the particulars of this new arrangement^ which 
is calibrated as the partition of Triparadisus, a few only 
n^fV* D€f here mentioned. Ptoletgy not only retained 
Kgypt, which was now looked upon as his own by right 
of conquest, hut was also invested with all the terri- 
tories which he had acquired, or might coin^ucr, to the 
west of his province. Scloucus received the satrapy of 
Babylon; and Antigonus was rewarded with that of 
Susiana for the share he had taken in the revolt against 
Perdiccas. About three thousand of the most turbulent 
of the Macedonians, who belonged to the class distin- 
guished by the title of the Argyraspids, from their silver 
sliields, were placed under his orders, to serve as an 
escort for the treasure which he was directed to bring 
down from Sj»a. ArrUlicus was appointed to the Hel- 
lespontinc Pfi^ygia ; Antigonus was reinstated in his old 
province, awl was also promoted to the command of the 
army which had served under Perdiccas, and charged 
with the care of the royal personages, and with the pro- 
secution of the war against Euineiies. The only pre- 
caution which Anlipater took to prevent any abuse of 
this vast power with which he entrusted a man, who, . 
though deeply indebted to him, had not given him any 
cl^4r proofs of attachment, was to place his son Cas- 
safider, with the title of chiliarch, at the head of the 
cavalry. He also conferred the rank of somatophylax 

> Arrian, Phot. p. 71. b. PoIyA'iiiu hu dresicd up the story into a stro^ 
tagem ol Antigonus, iv. 4. 
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on Atitolyc4i^ Xiuytitm^ a brother of Peucestes, Ptole- 
TtheoM, andf Akkander^ the son of hia friend Poly- 
^iit»erohen. These he had probably reason to consider as 
persons devoted u to, himsm. The approbation with 
which his lAiisure^were reoeived^'t is' described as most 
lively and universal. They wore indeed ap appear- 
ance of(|noderat|ion and disinterestedness^ Worthy of his 
consufntnate prudence. Heathen set o^twUh^his own 
troops on his return to Maccdoipa^ taking the road 
through Lydia to the Hellespont while Antigonus, it 
seems^ marched into his own satrapy, to make prepara- 
tions for the war against Eumenes. 

It was a great change that the revolution which had 
taken place in the government of the empire roadein the 
position of Eumcnes. He had been hitherto uniformly 
contending on the side of legitimate authority : if he was 
attached to Perdiccas, it was not as to his patron, but as to 
the lawful regent: if he was opposed to Antipater, it was 
not as to his private enemy, but as to one who had taken up 
arms against his sovereign. This was the only footing on 
which as a foreigner he could stand with safety in the 
midst of the civil wars of the Macedonians. Now the 
state of things on which he had grounded his hopes was 
completely reversed. All the titles l)ehind which he had 
shielded himself were turned as weapons against him : 
the court was in the hands of his worst eiibmy: he was 
himself outlawed and proscribed in the name of his 
sovereign: every step he took in his own defence exposed 
him to the charge of treason and rebellion : he was left 
to depend entirely on the adherents he could preserve or 
gain by his personal influence: and this was much shaken 
by the connection with Perdiccas, which had been bis 
^main support. On the other hand he maintained his 
correspondence with the royal family of Macedonia, 
which gave some colour of legitimacy to his proceedings. 
He was still at the head of a strong and victorious army: 
and there were other adherents of Perdiccas proscribed 
like himself, from whom he might expect powerful aid. 
Alcetos,, though he had refused to lead his division 
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against CrateruB^ seemed now to hav^ no pro^ct of 
safety but in union with him: and Attalus^after l^is r- 
turn from Triparadisus, ha4 collected a |body of 10,000.' 
foot and 800 horse. The ^cmlbination of all these forces 
with Ids own might have enabled him to djg^ any attack. 
But both Alcetas and Attains, beside that they probably 
shared the common jealousy of him, and ha(j||^ always 
submitted impatiently to his command, had each his se- 
parate views ; and the plans which they had formed for 
their own security and^aggrandizement were quite inde- 
pendent of his concurrence. The aim of Attains was, it 
seems, to establish himself with his fleet and army in 
^omc maritime settlement. Alcetas hoped to find a per- 
manent refuge in Pisidia, and to become in fact master of 
the province. With this view he had taken great pains 
to efface the recoUection of his brother's cruelty, and to 
conciliate the goodwill of the natives, by liberality, marks 
of distinction, and affable demeanour. By these arts he 
so won the affections of the mountaineers, that they were 
ready to lay down their lives for him. Still it appears 
that he had opened a communication with Attains, and 
that they had concerted a plan for mutual co-operation. 
Their project seems to have been, to make themselves 
masters of a part of the southern coast of Asia Minor, so 
as to provide a retreat for either in case of need, and to 
enable them teadily to take advantage of any new turn 
of affairs, whether in Asia or Europe. It was toward 
Rhodes and the opposite coast of Caria, that Attalus 
directed his first attempts ; but he was repulsed by the 
Rhodians, and, it seems, defeated in a sea-fight. We 
hear no more of his naval armament ; perhaps his loss 
in the battle had been so groat, that he did net think 
himself able to keep the sea : and he certainly joined his , 
land-force with that of Alcetas. 

It was about this time that Antipater arrived in Lydia. 

It may be concluded that the forces of Euinenes, Alce- 
tas, and Attalus, combined, might have obstructed his 
march, and have placed him in great peril, since Eume- 
nes thought himself alone strong enough, on account of 

Q 2 ^ 
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the superiority of his cavalry, to encounter him, and ad- 
vanced as far as Sardis to offer battle in the adjacent 
plain, fie was however induced to withdraw by the 
persuasions of Cleopatra, who* was still at Sardis, and 
feared that the movements of Eumenes might be imputed 
to her instigation, and that she might fall the first victim 
of Antipater’s vengeance. She had reason for such anx- 
iety; Antipater, when he arrived at Sardis, reproached 
her with tlie countenance she had shown to Perdiccas 
and Eumenes. It seems that she was obliged to defend 
herself in public : and she met the accusation with coun- 
ter-charges, and cleared herself so ably, that Antipater 
thought it prudent to let the matter drop, and a formal 
reconciliation took place between them. Though Eu- 
inenes was still at no great distance. Antipater did not 
feel confidence enough in the strength of his army to 
seek an engagement with him; and his attention was 
now drawn toward the movements of Alcetas and Atta- 
ins. We do not know either the precise object or scene 
of their operations: but Antipater ordered Asander, the 
satrap of Caria, to stop their progress. The result was 
an engagement, in which, though the fortune of the day 
inclined but little on either side, it finally rested with 
them. Still Eumenes, though he invited them by an 
embassy, could not prevail on them to join him. They 
perhaps thought themselves safer in Pisidia, especially 
as Antigonus had now led the royal army into Phrygia. 

Antipater did not proceed from Sardis directly on 
his march toward the Hellespont. He was induced, it 
seems, by letters which he received from Cassaiider and 
Antigonus, to deviate from his route in order to meet 
them in Phrygia. Antigonus complained of Cassander’s 
msubordination : Cassander charged Antigonus with 
ambitious designs, and in his next interview with his 
tather, strongly urged him not to leave so great a trust 
in hands which might soon be turned against himself. 
Antipater, though he openly censured his son for his 
want of deference to the commander-in-chief, was not 
the less imbued with his suspicions. His confidence 
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was indeed in some degree revived by the respectful 
address and the seeming honour and probity of Anti- 
gonus; but stilly before he resumed his mmh^ he 
made some changes in his previous arrangements. He 
determined to carry the royal persons with him to Ma- 
cedonia. This he seems to have regarded as a sufficient 
precaution against the rivalry of Antigonus. On the 
other hand, to ensure his success against Eumenes, he 
is said to have transferred to his command a large part 
of the forces which he had brought from Europe — be- 
tween 8000 and 9000 Macedonians, and cavalry, or 
light troops, in equal number. ^ But he retained se- 
venty, being one half of the elephants, which had never 
yet teen seen in Europe, for himself. One motive for 
tlie extraordinary liberality with which Antipatcr weak- 
ened his own army to strengthen that of Antigonus, 
may have been that he found himself unable to satisfy 
the demands of his men ; whether for arrears of pay, 
or for a donative which he may have promised to keep 
them in good humour at Triparadisus. The supply of 
treasure which he had received fiom Alexander bad 
been exhausted in the subsequent wars, and the Mace- 
donians were again growing clamorous. It was with 
difficulty he could quiet them with an assurance that 

> Arrian^Phot 73 b Droysen conceives that it was only an exchange, 
and that Antiuater to<ik aliiiobt the whole of the royal amiy away with him 
to Europe. '1 he only ground he asMgiib lor thin ronje. ture is, that it in 
afterward said of Antiiiaters troops ; rranaCii rethn o rr(«r»r atirSt rea 
XfntMtra: words whiih certainly apiwar to rcicr to the previouH demand 
of the royal army. Yet this is not so clear, ai» it is that Fhotius, when he 
useil the expressions, imxXcwOUt — — ve hictxoXifjk%rMv rov 

£&Aui>mr 0 X(AMif, did not understand Arrian's meaning iohdvebecn,that An- 
tipatcr showed the strongeiit mark ot suspicion, and depiivcd Antigonus of 
the licst trooM he had to carry on the war with Euincncs As to the argu- 
ment which Uroysen puts into Anti|iatci 's mouth, that it might be danger- 
ous to employ such turbulent troo| s, who had been long in the service of 
I'erdiccdb, against Eumenes, it seems to have verj little weight since 
Ferdiccas was abhorred by those who had served under him, and Eumciiea 
was more hated by the old army on account ol the death ot Craterns, than 
he could be by the fresh troo|M who had served under Craterus but a verv 
short time. The means of securing the fidclit y of the army by the payment 
which It demanded weic mnie icadily to be found in Asia than in Europe, 
llie words in Fhotius relating to the cavalry . iVTi«r vwi' irtftn (al. iraufm) 
trout, are very obscure Droysen thinks they mean as many as Antigonua 
had before. We find him immediately alter onposed to Eumenes with 
^NiO horsa 1 have thought it possible that in tfie abridgment of Arrian 
ixirutt may include troops of otner kinds. 

Q 3 
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he would satisfy them when they reached Abydos. 
There ^ embarked clandestinely in the night with the 
princes]rand having crossed over to the Chersonesus, 
repaired to Lysimachus^ who was in the neighbourhood. 
The army followed him across the Hellespont^ but, 
overawed perhaps by Lysimachus, did not venture im- 
mediately to urge its claim ; otherwise the man who 
had just been disposing of the whole empire, might have 
returned to his own province a defenceless fugitive. 

It was late in the year 321 before he left Asia. £u- 
menes fixed his winter quarters at Celfens, and Anti, 
gonus in some otlier part of Phrygia. In the following 
spring Antigonus opened the campaign. Eumenes was 
superior in cavalry, and did not fear to meet the enemy 
in open combat on even ground ; but he was in con- 
tinual danger from his own troops, and a series of 
stratagems and contrivances was necessary to provide 
them with pay, to secure their fidelity, and to baffle 
the attempts of the enemy who was constantly tam- 
pering with them. A price of 100 talents was set oil 
his head, and the reward was published in his own 
camp by written notices. But his Macedonians had 
sufficient sense of honour to resent this base tempt- 
ation, and they decreed that a guard of a thousand 
select men should be appointed to protect him. Still 
Antigonus continued to rest his hopes mainly on trea- 
chery, and this at length effected his object. He first 
induced a general, named Perdiccas, to desert with a 
division of 3000 foot and 500 horse. But through the 
activity of Eumenes the traitor was overtaken and pu- 
nished, with his principal abettors, and the troops won 
by clemency to return to their duty. A second similar 
attempt proved more successful* Eumenes had en- 
camped in one of the broad plains of southern Cap- 
padocia, where there was ample space for the evo- 
lutions of his cavalry, and confidently expected the 
enemy's approach. But Antigonus had corrupted one 
of his officers named ApoUonidcs, who commanded a 
brigade of horse : he deserted in the midst of the battle 
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with the whole of his division, and his treachery de- 
cided the day in favour of Antigonus. Eumenes lost 
8000 men and all his baggage. lie however^ot only 
eluded the enemy’s pursuit, but by a dexterous counter- 
march returned to the field of battle, where he en- 
camped and paid the last honours to the slain, em- 
ploying the timber of the dwellings in the at^jacent 
villages for the funeral piles, and raised separate bar- 
rows over the remains of the officers and men — monu- 
ments of his hardihood and presence of mind which 
excited the admiration of Antigonus himself, when he 
again passed that way. The two armies were still 
sometimes so near each other, that Eumenes once had 
an opportunity of making himself master of the whole 
of the enemy’s baggage, which would have eniiched 
his troops with an immense booty. He feared that the 
possession of such wealth would render them eager to 
quit his toilsome and perilous service, sent secret 
warning under the pretext of private friendship to Me- 
nander, the general who had been left in charge of the 
baggage, and enabled him to withdraw into an unas- 
sailable position. This seemingly generous action ex- 
cited the gratitude of the Macedonians, whose wives 
and children it had saved from slavery and dishonour, 
till Antigonus pointed out to them that Eumenes hail 
spared them only that he might not encumber himself. 

At length however Eumenes himself, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to escape into Armenia, seeing his ranks 
tliinned by frequent desertions, thought it best to put 
an end to this life of perpetual wandering, fatigue, and 
hairbreadth escapes, which could lead to no useful 
result, and he recommended to the greater part of his 
men to return to their homes, and wait for better times. 
Be reserved only 500 horse and 200 heavy-armed, with 
which he took refuge in the impregnable fortress of 
Nora, on the confines of Lycaonia and Cappadocia.^ It 

1 Kinneir {Journey through Asia Minor, p. 110 ) eays : ** On quitting Kara 
his^ar (Ca«tabala, according to him) at Jay-break, we followed a narrow 
imth conducting us through the gorges of a chain of hills immediately to 
the west of the town. At the end of the third mile we passed undtr a high 

Q 4 
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was a rock, not more than about two stadia in circumfer- 
ence at the top, and precipitous on all sides, containing a 
copious ^ring of water, and a well-filled magazine of 
grain and salt, but no other kind of provisions. Seeing 
that many of his friends were dismayed by the prospect 
of the dreary imprisonment which awaited them during 
a long siege in such a place, he permitted them to 
depart, and dismissed them with expressions of the 
kindest regard. Antigonus soon surrounded the place 
with his army, and invested it with a double line of 
circiimvallation. Hut, as he could scarcely suppose 
that Eumenes could intend to sustain a siege, he invited 
him to a parley. Eumenes would neither treat with 
him as his superior, nor consent to come down, until 
he had received his brother Ptolemsus as a hostage. 
He then repaired to his camp, and they embraced each 
other with the cordiality of old friends. But when 
they began to discuss conditions, Eumenes insisted on 
nothing less than the restitution of his satrapy, and of 
all the grants he had received from Perdiccas. The 
bystanders were astonished at such demands from a 
man whose situation seemed so hopeless : and Antigonus 
desiring to leave an opening for future negotiation, 
promised to refer them to Antipater, and sent him back 
to die fortress. I'he Macedonians crowded about him, 
eager to gaze on the extraordinary person whose name, 
since the death of Craterus, was in every mouth. 'J'hey 
were surprised to see, not the frame of a sturdy warrior, 
worn with toil and hardships, but a figure of the most 
delicate symmetry, seemingly in all the freshness of 
youth^, with a gentle and engaging aspect. The im- 
patience of their curiosity alarmed Antigonus for his 

and perpendicular rock crowned with an ancient fortress, ralleii by the na- 
tives Ycrigi Bar, or Nuur, and well known in hi.tory by the name of Nora, 
where Eumenes stood a siczc against Antigonus " He adds in a note, 
** The castle of Nora is stated to have been two stadia in oiroumforence, 
and that of Yengl Bar exactly coiresiKuids '* He docs not say bow he as- 
ccitained this exact correspondence; but altogether these coinculcnccs, 
with the position (which agrees with Droyien’s conjecture), seem to leave 
littie doubt as to the identity. 

> meti Msvgiwqr. Plut. Eum. 11. He was however at this time 

past forty. 
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safety : he ordered them to keep at a distance, and at 
last throwing hiaiarm round the waist of Euraenes, 
conducted him through a pa<(sage formed by bis guards 
to the foot of the fortress. He then left a force suffi- 
cient closely to blockade the place, and marched away 
to cnisli the remaining friends of Perdiccas. 

His army was strengthened by a great part of the 
troops of Eumenes, so that it now amounted to 40,000 
foot and 7000 horse. His only care now was to pre- 
vent the enemy’s escape. By a forced march^ he 
reached the borders of Pisidia in seven days, and, ar- 
riving thus unexpectedly, was enabled to occupy a pass 
which might have been easily secured. Alcetas and 
Attains were encamped in the plain below, ^’heir 
army numbered no more than 10,000 foot and OOO 
horse. Alcetas made a desperate attempt to dislodge 
the enemy from the heights, but was repulsed, and 
with difficulty effected his retreat through the hostile 
cavalry, with which Antigonus descended to cut him 
off from the main body. He had scarcely time to form 
his line of battle, before the enemy poured down in an 
irresistible mass, with the advantage of higher ground. 
Terror and confusion spread through his ranks, and 
excluded every thought but that of flight. Attalus, 
with Polemo, Docimus, and several others of his chief 
officers, was taken prisoner. The bulk of the fugitives 
laid down their anns, and consented to enter the service 
of Antigonus. But Alcetas with his guards, some slaves 
whom he had armedi, and GOOO of his trusty Pisidians, 
made good his retreat to Termessus. Antigonus im- 
mediately proceeded to encamp near the place, which 
was so strong as to defy the assault of the most nume- 
rous host. He only desired to become master of the 
person of Alcetas, and sent to demand him. The elder 
Pisidians had no wish to endanger their city for the 
sake of a single stranger : but the young warriors who 
had served under Alcetas, refused to surrender him,' 

> IlaiSwv, Dioflor xviii. 45 Pagef, accordinf; to DroTion : yet they 
•ceui the same as the Ssi/Xoi who arc meutiuiied in the next chapter. 
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bade him rely on their devotion, and resolved to defend 
him to the last.^ The old men Aw sent a private 
message to Antigonus, promising to deliver up Alcetas, 
alive or dead, if he would draw the younger citizens out 
of the town by a feigned attack. When this had been 
done, they fell upon Alcetas, who was left without any 
guard but his slaves. To avoid capture he slew him- 
self ; and his body placed on a couch was carried out 
to Antigonus, who ordered it to be mutilated^ and at 
the end of three days marched away. The young Pi- 
sidians, in the first transports of their indignation, re- 
solved to fire the town, and retiring to the mountains, 
to ravage the open country, which acknowledged the 
authority of Antigonus ; and, though they were 
diverted from this design, they did not cease to infest 
this territory by maurading excursions. The body of 
Alcetas, which had been left uuburied, they honoured 
with a splendid funeral. 

By the result of this campaign, Antigonus was brought 
a great step nearer to the end of his ambition. Ills 
army was now raised to 60,000 foot and 10,000 horse : 
and there was no limit to the numbers by which he 
might augment it, hy means of the treasures which it 
placed at his disposal. He saw no power in Asia that 
could resist such a force, and might safely, whenever he 
would, lay aside the character of a subject, and profess 
the independence which he actually possessed, and which 
he was fully resolved to maintain. Yet a lingering Feeling 
of gratitude and respect for Antipatcr might have induced 
him to dissemble his designs sometime longer. But all 
his scruples were removed by intelligence, which he re- 
ceived before he had repassed the borders of Pisidia, of 
Antipater's death, and especially of the state in which 
he had left the affairs of Macedonia. Antipater had 

1 ThU contest between the old and the young may perh8|>a remind some 
reeden of one of Niebuhr*# beautiful discoveries in Roman history (vol. i 
n. 838.). Here however we have only a natural result of the difference In 
age and circumstances. I'he young men are those of military age. No 
such explanation presenla Itself of the feud described by Polybius (iv. 53.) 
between the frsjvCvvmvw and at Gortys. But so, in the siege of 

Florence in 1530, we find the giovani and vea:hi taking opposite sidea 
( Varchi, Stona iHorenttna, I. xa princ.) 
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been carried off by the combined effects of age and dis- 
ease. His death i^ve occasion to very important revo- 
lutions both in Asia and in Greece. 

After the peace which the Athenians had purchased 
so dearly, the city remained as tranquil as Phocion him- 
self could have desired. The business of the public as- 
sembly^ and of the courts of justice^ seldom interrupted 
tlie private affairs of the 9OOO citizens : when they met^ 
they were no longer agitated by the declamations of any 
brawling orators. ^ The most simple expression of Pho- 
cion's opinion^ or of the judgment of his good friend 
Menyllus, was sufficient to decide every question. Athens^ 
m her more turbulent days^ had witnessed many com- 
binations between orators and generals for political pur- 
poses : but few in which there had been so complete an 
understanding between the parties^ none so efficacious, 
as this. His own independence and dignity however 
Phocion maintained unimpaired. He would neither ac- 
cept any presents^ such as he had declined when offered 
by Alexander^ from Menyllus, or Antipater, for himself, 
nor permit his son Phocus to receive any. So that it 
was remarked by Antipater diat, of his two Athenian 
friends, he could neither prevail on Phocion to take, 
nor satiate Deinades by giving. Phocion ventured even 
to resist Antipater’s will, when he was required to be- 
come himself the instrument of some unseemly measure, 
and sternly observed, that Antipater could not have him 
at once for a friend, and a flatterer. If there was any 
thing to disturb the complacency with which Phocion 
contemplated this calm and orderly state of affairs, it 
was perhaps the petulance of Demades, who, like a 
satyr by the side of a heroic person, would be commit- 
ting some extravagance, or making some roguish 
speech, which tended to destroy the illusion of his 
graver friend’s administration. He not only took plea- 
sure in an ostentatious display of his ill-gotten wealth, 
but was proud of the corruption from which it was de- 

^ > SuidM, AntfAinf. Antipater,««WXvnTO 
myStmt. 
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rived. When he celebrated the marriage of his bastard 
Demeasj he observed that the wed^ig-feast was fur- 
nished by kings and rulers. Another time he had under 
taken to defray the expense of a chorus^ and as the law 
forbad the employing of foreign performers under a pe- 
nalty of a thousand drachmas for each, Demades pro- 
duced a chorus consisting of a hundred foreigners, and 
exhibited the amount of the penalties — a sum sufficient 
to have preserved fifty citizens from transportation — 
with them in the orchestra. It was perhaps during this 
period, which seemed to realise Plato's Ideal of a com- 
monwealth governed by a philosopher, that Dernados 
proposed to Phocion to introduce the Spartan discipline 
at Athens, and offered himself to draw up and recom- 
mend a decree for that purpose. A fit advocate in- 
deed,** Phocion observed, for Spartan fare, and the 
institutions of Lycurgus, with that rich cloak, and that 
scent of perfumes.” ^ 

At Iwttom however Demades was not entirely satisfied 
with Phocion's ascendancy. Though he enjoyed all the 
license he could wish, his importance in the state, and 
consequently his opportunities of enriching himself, 
were not such as he could have desired. We may col- 
lect from the above-quoted saying of Antipater, that 
Demades was continually applying to him for money, 
and did not always obtain as much as he asked. Accord- 
ingly when the movements, and partial success, of Per- 
diccas appeared to hold out a prospect of a revolution in 
Greece, Demades turned his eyes toward him as a patron, 
who might have greater need of his aid, and therefore 
would probably pay more liberally than Antipater. He 
resolved at all events to provide for his own safety, so 
as not to be involved in Antipater's fall ; and sent a 
letter to Perdiccas, in which he urged him to appear, 
and save Greece, which was hanging by an old rotten 
thread^^ The time was at hand, when his policy and 
his wit were to cost him dear. 

> piut. phoc. aa 

^ 2i^(» Tfv; "EAXufM mmi mm3 wmkuim! ( Ar- 
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It might have been supposed that the government 
established by Ph(^ion was at least perfectly conformable 
to the wishes of tne citizens whose franchise Had been 
spared. They were now plagued by no sycophants, 
taxed for no wars, had no entertainments to provide for 
a hungry multitude. Yet the garrison at Munychia, 
which secured the continuance of these blessings, was 
an eyesore to them. They desired to be rid of it, as 
eagerly as if they had been impatient of the government 
wliich it supported : and Phocion was repeatedly urged 
to exert his interest with Antipater for its removal, as 
he had induced him hitherto to postpone the exaction of 
ihe sum imposed on them at the peace. Phocion how- 
ever declined to undertake an embassy in which he 
neither expected nor wished to succeed. A call was 
then made on Demades, as the person next in influence 
w'ith Antipater: it was an opportunity for earning a 
bribe ; anil in an evil hour he accepted the commission, 
and set out for Macedonia accompanied by his son De- 
nicas. They found Antipater in the last stage of his 
disorder, but yi't strong enough to give audience to the 
ambassador : and willing perhaps to enjoy his confusion 
in the scene which was prepared for him. Antipater 
was in possession of the letter — which had liecn found 
among the papers of Perdiccas — in which Demades had 
at once betrayed and ridiculed his benefactor. He was 
introduced into Antipater*8 presence, and permitted to 
unfold his business, and urged the petition of the Athe- 
nians w'ith his wonted boldness. Antipater it seems did 
not deign to answer him : but an Athenian named Di- 
narchus who, as a friend of Phocion, had perhaps been 
sent to oppose his application, became his accuser. The 
fatal letter was probably produced, and now, for the flrst 
time in his life, his impudence may have failed him. 
He and his son were led away by Antipater*s guards to 


nan, Pliot p 70 a Plutarch, Demosth. SI. : less accurately, Phoc 30.) 
Hut there seems to be tiu ground for Droy&en’s intcrprft.ition of the 
metaphor, as if it represented the Greek slates as a bundle, kept togeihtr 
by a thread. 
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a dungeon. It is not quite clear whether Antipater him- 
self had doomed them to death : k was at least Cas- 
sander who directed the execution, lie onlered Demeas 
to be put to death first : he was pierced by the swords 
of the soldiers immediately under his father's eye, so that 
his blood sprinkled the old man's robe : and then De- 
mades, having witnessed this end of one who was perhaps 
the only being he loved, after he had been loaded with 
reproaches by Cassander for his treachery and ingrati- 
tude, underwent a like fate.^ A termination, which 
might have appeared almost too tragical for so con- 
temptible a life, if he had not been the man who, to 
serve Antipater, proposed the decree which sentenced so 
many better men to death. , 

It may probably be collected from the share which 
Cassander is said to have taken in this scene, that he had 
already, during Uie latter part of his father’s illness, 
begun to exercise some of the functions of the govern- 
ment, which, as he expected, was shortly to devolve on 
him. lie was at least no less surprised than mortified, 
when Anti pater, on the point of death, declared his will 
to be, that Polysperchon should succeed to the regency, 
and that his son should continue in the subordinate sta- 
tion of chiliarch. Antipater's motive in this arrange- 
ment is indeed by no means evident : Polysperchon was 
no way related to him : and though much respected by 
the Macedonians as one of the oldest generals of Alex- 
ander's wars, can never, as the sequel shows, have earned 
the reputation of eminent ability : while Cassander had 
already given sufficient proofs of his energy and talents. 
We can hardly conclude otherwise, than that his father 
distrusted his character and temper, which were certainly 
far from amiable, and perhaps had already made him un- 
popular in Macedonia, and were likely to lead him to an 
immediate rupture with Antigonus,whom he had already 
provoked. Yet Cassander was not wanting in self-com- 
mand. He dissembled his indignation, pretended to 


> Arrian, Phot. 70. a. FluUrch, Phoa 90. Diodoniv, xviii. 48. 
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resign himself to his father's pleasure^ and withdrew 
into the country w^th a few intimate friends, under the 
pretext of the chase, in which he seemed to have for- 
gotten the affairs of the state. But the time ostensibly 
devoted to his hunting-parties, was really spent in earnest 
conference with his friends on the subject which en- 
grossed his thoughts. He acquainted them with his 
resolution to recover what he considered as his patri- 
mony, and engaged them by large promises to embrace 
his cause. At the same time he sent secret agents to Pto- 
lemy, who had probably already married his sister, to 
renew their friendship, and implore succours, and par- 
ticularly to request that he would send a naval force to 
the Hellespont &om Phcenicia. For not long after the 
transactions at 'Iriparadisus, Ptolemy had sent Nicander, 
one of his generals, with an army into Syria; the satrap 
Laomedon, who had rejected Ptolemy's offers had fallen 
into Nicanor's hands, and the whole province had sub- 
mitted to him.- Tlie part of Asia which contained all 
the elements of a maritime power in the greatest abun- 
dance, was thus annexed to Egypt ; and the manner in 
which this invaluable acquisition was made, proved more 
clearly than ever, that to Ptolemy at least the imperial 
government, the titles and decrees of the regents, were 
mere empty sounds. Cassander at the same time endea- 
voured by means of his agents to interest other leading 
persons, and some foreign cities, in his belialf. Among 
tlie precautions which he took to secure his interests, 
one was to send a trusty adherent, named Nicanor, to 
succeed Menyllus in the command of Miinychia. Ni- 
canor arrived before the news of Anti pater's death hail 
been received at Athens, and took possession of Muny- 
chia without opposition. When the tidings were made 
public, loud murmurs arose against Phocion, as having 

' Appian, Syr 52 who adds that Laomedon afterwards escaped, and 
joined Alcetas in Cana 

* Droysen combines this exticdition nf Nicannr with tho capture of Jeru> 
lalem on the sabbath related by Agathan*hidcs in Joaophuh, Ant. xii 1 and 
in .Apion, i 82. But according to Agatharchidei I'tulemy surpribcd Jeru- 
salem in person. 
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connived at the deception ; and the suspicion was {Con- 
firmed by his intimacy with Nicanor^ though he still 
exerted his influence with him in behalf of his fellow- 
citizenSj and even induced him^ among other popular 
acts^ to accept the office of president at one of their public 
games. In Macedonia Cassander saw no prospect of 
forming a party powerful enough to withstand Poly- 
sperchonj who was generally esteemed ; and therefore, 
while he continued to lull suspicion, made preparations 
for a clandestine flight. He received a lavourable answer 
from Ptolemy ; but it was from Antigonus that he de- 
termined first to seek protection ; though he gave him 
no notice of his intention, well knowing that he would 
not suffer the remembrance of their qu|rrel to outweigh 
the grounds of policy, which must induce him to espouse 
the cause of Polysperchon's enemy. 

Antigonus no sooner heard of Antipater's death, than 
he proceeded with a steady hand to grasp the prize 
which lay before him. His immediate object was to 
secure himself in the possession of Asia Minor, before 
Polysperchon could collect his forces to interfere with 
him. And his first step for this end was to attempt to 
draw Eumcncs over to his side. Eumeiies indeed was 
apparently powerless, and in a condition more desperate 
than ever. He was still blockaded at Nora, without 
any prospect of relief. It was only by extraordinary 
expedients, suggested by his fruitful genius, that he had 
kept the bodies and spirits of his followers from sinking 
under the privations and hardships which they had been 
suffering during a year’s siege. The ground afforded 
no room for the accustomed exercises of the men, still 
less for those of the horses. For the latter he contrived 
a substitute, which was among the most celebrated ex- 
amples of his never-failing ingenuity. He caused the 
heads of the horses to be raiseil by ropes fastened to the 
roof of the stable, so that their fore feet barely touched 
the ground. In this uneasy position, they were lashed 
from behind by the grooms, until the struggle, which 
strained every limb, had produced all the eflTects of a 
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har'fl j-ide. For the men he set apart a room^ onc-and- 
twenty feet long, where he directed them to walk, gra- 
dually quickening their pace, so as to combine exercise 
with amusement. He received them all by turns at his 
own table, and thou ih he had nothing but the common 
fare to set before them, he seasoned the plain unvaried 
meal by his cheerful and lively conversation. At the 
end of the year both horses and men were in as good 
health, and as ready for action, as when they entered 
the fortress. 

Aiitigonus had formed a just estimate of the extra- 
ordinary abilities of Eunienes. He knew that, if he 
recovered his liberty, he might in a few days become a 
lormiduble adversary : and that the siege might be 
raised by succours from some quarter or otlier. He 
would perhaps before have granted the terms which 
Eumcncs demanded, if he had not been n'^trained by 
regard to Antipater's enmity. He now sent Hieronymus 
of C'ardia, a friend of Kumenes, who afterwards wioU* 
the history of his life, to solicit his alliance, and to pro- 
pose an agreement, by which on that comlition alone 
Kumenes w^as to recover his jnovince, and all the other 
gifts which he had received from Perdiccas. 'I’he agree- 
ment ivas drawn. up in writing : it mentioned the royal 
family, for form sake, at the iK’giiming: but the jikdge 
of fidelity was to be given to Aiitigonus alone. Eunienes 
affected to consider this as an oversight ; he inserted 
the names of ( )lympias and the jirinccs, and made *the 
treaty to run as a pronii'^e of allegiance to them, and to 
Antigonus only as acting in their behalf. The Mace- 
donians unanimously approved of the alteration, and 
not suspecting that it was conirary to their general's 
wishes, took the oath from Eiitiicnes, and allowed liiin 
to depart. In a short time he had eollccied a number 
of his old troops who were still scatteicd over the 
country, and had a body of more than 2(100 horse unrler 
his standard. In the meanwhile llie agieement was 
sent back to be ratified by Aiitigonus, who, when it was 
too late, despatched his orders to continue the blockade, 
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with a sharp rebuke to those who had accepted the 
amciidment of his proposals. 

He had not waited for the issue of this negotiation, 
but had already turned his arms against tlie satraps 
of the western coast. Arridieus had affoided him a 
welcome pretext, by an ursuccessful attempt to make 
himself master of Cyzicus. Antigonus came, as to 
its relief, a little too late to seize it for himself, and 
then required Arridcus to resign his satrapy. Arridteus 
answered him with open defiance, threw garrisons into 
the principal towns of his province, and sent a bo<ly 
of troops to raise the siege of Nora. Antigonus de- 
tached a division of his army against him, and marched 
in person with the rest, into Lydia, where Cleitus, An- 
tipatcr's admiral, had been appointed in the room of 
Menander by the partition of Triparadisiis. C^eitus 
likewise garrisoned his chief cities, and then sailed away 
with bis fleet, which contained the captured Athenian 
vessels, to Macedonia, to warn Polysperchon. Antigonus 
however took Kphesus by a'^sault, with some aid from 
within, just in time to seize four gallics ivhich put into 
the harbour, having on hoard ()()() lalL'iits, winch they 
were conveying from Cilicia, where the treasure brought 
by Aiitigenes from Susa had been deposited in the fort- 
ress of Quiiida, for the supply of the royal coffers. lie 
calmly declared that he needed it for his own levies. 
While he was engaged in the reduction of the other 
Lydian town^,, Cas&andcr, having crossed the Hellespont, 
arrived at liis camp, and besought his protectiuii. An- 
tigomis received him as the sou of his benefactor, with 
the warmest welcome, and readily promised to sup})ly 
him with ships and men to vindicate his rights. No 
event could have been more seasonable than one which 
enabled him to keep Polysperchon fully employed in 
Europe, while he himself established his dominion in 
Asia. 

Polysperchon was well aware of the storm which 
threatened him from the East. He saw his means re- 
duced, through Antipaters imprudent confidence, to 
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the possession of Macedonia, and a title which wob 
every day losing more of its power over public opinion. 
It w^as a time when no aid was to be despised. "I'here 
were three quarters to which he might look for support : 
and he iddressed himself to each without delay. 'J'he 
name of Olympias h'id great weight in Macedonia, and 
wherever else Alexander's memory was revered. Poly- 
sperchon saw that she might be a useful ally to him, 
not only against Ciissander, hut against Eurydice, who, 
as she had submittc^d reluctantly to Antipater, would 
probably be no less eager to shake ofF the authority of 
his successor. 11c must have been aware that he had 
himself something to apprehend from the ambition of 
i.)]ympias, but might think th it in the presence of so 
many common enemies, their joint interests would keep 
them closely united. lie theiefore wrote to invite her 
to leave Epirus, and to come and take charge of her infant 
grandson. Still more ctfieacious assistance was to be 
expected from Eumenes: and to him also he addressed a 
letter in the king's iiuinei exhorting him to persevere in 
hostility to Antigonus, now in open revolt, and to 
adhere to the royal cause. It left him to elioose, 
whether he would join the regent in Macedonia, and 
share his office, or would prosecute tlie wai with Aiu 
tigonus in Asia. It confirmed all the grants that had 
been made to him by Pcrdiccas, and appointed him to 
the command of the king’s forci’s in the Hast, lie ^vas 
also informed that orders had been sent to Antigenes 
and Teutamus, to put him in pnssession of the treasure 
which they had brought fiom Susa, and to jilaco them- 
selves with tlieir troops under his eominand, and he 
was empowered to take HOO talents for his own use, to 
indemnify him for his past losses. Polysperchon ofTerecI, 
if necessary, to go over to Asia in person with the 
royal family and all the forces he could raise, to support 
him. About the same time Eumenes received a letter 
from 01ympia^, also intreating him, in the njinie of his 
ancient loyalty, to take Alexander’s infant son under 
his protection ; and she requested his advice on Poly- 
H 2 
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sperchon’s proposals to herself, lie did not need 
these pressing appeals to his honour, to determine the 
course vrhich he should take, lie had seen it clearly 
from the beginning : nothing had occurred to change 
his views; the recent events confiriricd thein. We 
need not doubt that he was sincerely attached to the 
royal house, to which he owed his fortunes : that he 
was not indillerent to the reputation of gratitude and 
constancy which he must have forfeited, if he had acted 
a diderent part. But it happened that his personal 
interest, as he had the good sense to understand it, 
concurred witli these motives. To Antigonus lie well 
knew that he could never appear in any other light than 
that of a tool, to be laid aside or broken, wlien it had 
done its work. The greater Ids si rvices, the deeper 
the jealousy which they would awaken: the higher 
Antigonus might rise through them, the more unwilling 
he would be to own Kumenes as his benefactor. To 
the royal family he came as a fiieiid in need: they 
might acknowledge and reward the merits of a faithful 
servant without humiliation : they would probably 
always require his support; and under the shadow of 
their name he might occupy a station wliicli, as a fo- 
reigner, lie could not safely aspire to on any other side. 
He answered Polyvperchon with promises of zealous 
assistance. Olympias he advised to wait for the piesciit 
in E])irus, until she saw wdiat turn the war took. If 
however she could not control her desire to return to 
Macedonia, he warned her to foiget past injuries, aiul 
to use her power with the gieatest lenity. It w'as no 
doubt because he knew how little coiiiinund she had 
over her passions, that he dissuaded her from the step 
to which he saw' she w'as strongly inclined. 

The third quarter toward w hich J’oiysperchon turned 
his eyes in this emcigcncy was Gieece. This was a 
sign of a new epoch in Grecian history. It was the 
opening of a prospect, that Greece might still recover 
BO much political importance, as would at least insure 
her independence. This was an advantage reasonably 
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to be expected from the inevitable dissolution which 
awaited Alexander’s colossal empire, and from the 
struggles which could not fail to ensue among his suc- 
cessors. > It was not beyond hope or likelihood that 
Greece might become the arbiter of these contests. Her 
position, and the force which she was still able to raise, 
enabled her, if the scales should be nearly balanced, to 
throw in a w'eight which would make either prepon- 
derate. If, as was most probable, these contests should 
terminate in the permanent establishment of several 
rival states, she, though the least powerful, might rank 
among them on terms of perfect equality, and might lie 
f*s effectually secured by*their mutual jealousy, as any 
sovereign in the European system ; no member of which 
can be said to enjoy more than a like precarious inde- 
pendence, as none could resist a general coalition, and 
many have no other security ngjiinst the eiieioacliments 
of their neighbours. It is a great mistake to cons-ider 
the political history of Greece as at an end, when she 
was once compelled to submit to tbc Macedonian yoke. 
The events of the last half century alone ought to pre- 
clude such ail error. If she did not recover the position 
in which she stood when Philip mounted the throne of 
Macedon, it was not because her strength was exhausted, 
nor because she was surrounded by too powerful neigh- 
bours; not e>en because events which might have 
proved favourable to her interests, took an adverse turn; 
but chiefly because she wanted an eye to see her new 
position and relations, and a hand to collect, husband, 
and employ her remaining resources. It imparts a 
kind of tragic interest to the history of Greece, which 
is hardly to be found in that of any other fallen nation, 
to observe that she sank almost unconsciously while she 
still possessed the means of deliverance, and that the 
insight and the effort came too late to be of any avail, 
even if they had been attended with immediate success. 

It was a singular effect of Polysjicrchon ’s situation, 
that though he had succeeded to Antipater’s authority, 
and had been placed in it by his choice, as a friend 
B 3 
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whom he valued and trusted more than his own son, he 
could only maintain himself by the closest union with 
his predecessor's bitterest enemies, and by the repeal of 
all his measures. The power which Antipatc*r had ac- 
quired in Greece, though he had nominally recovered 
it in behalf of his sovereigns, was really reserved to him- 
self and his family. lie had committed the command 
of the garrisoned places to his personal adherents : and 
it was not to the regent, but to Aiitipater. that the 
Greek parties whom he favoured, felt themselves in- 
debted for their triumph over their adversaries. It was 
not therefore to Polysperchon, whose oflice gave him no 
claims on them, but to (>assander, their patron’s son, that 
they transferred their good will. l*olys])erch()n saw that 
the only way by which he could hope to wrest (Jreece out 
of Cassander's hands, and to turn its arms against him, 
was to reverse Antipater’s policy, and to overthrow all 
that he had estoblishcd there. ’I'he royal authority 
was still sufhciently strong to effect a revolution, which 
would place the government of the ]>rincipal Greek 
cities in the hands of men who would be no less firmly 
attached to himself, than their adversaries were by here- 
ditary connection to Gassander. He was encouraged 
in his design by the envoys of several states, or repre- 
sentatives of the exiled parties, who were* then at the 
Macedonian court: some perhaps having come befoic 
Antipater’s death, to obtain a relaxation of their con- 
dition, such as the Athenians had requested: others 
may have been attracted by the prospect of a change 
which that event opened. All were graciously received 
by the regent, and obtained his promise, that the demo- 
cratical institutions should be every where restored ; 
and he sent them back to Greece with a roval rescript to 
that effect. This edict ran in the-name of the king Arri- 
da^us Philip : it began with a declaration of the good- 
will which, after the example of his predecessors, he 
bore to the Greeks : and asserted that he had no sooner 
mounted the throne, than he sent directions to all the 
Greek cities for the restoration of peace> and the re- 
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establishment of the constitutions by 'which they had 
been governed in the time of his father Philip. It then 
touched very delicately on the imprudence "with which, 
while he was at a great distance, a part of the nation 
had engaged in war with Macedonia ; it spoke in a tone 
of s)inpathy of the harsh treatment which they had 
buffered from the royal generals, to whom alone this 
severity was to be imputed. The king was now ready 
to heal the wounds they had inflicted, to restore har> 
inony, and the political institutions which had subsisted 
in the reigns of liis father and of Alexander : and he 
decreed that all the Greek citizens who had l)ecu trans- 
ported or banished by his generals from the time of 
Alexander’s pab<;age to Asia — unless there were any of 
them condemned for homicide or sacrilege — should be 
permitted to return to their homes and to enjoy all tiu'ir 
property. A part of the Megalopolitan exiles, and all 
those of Amphissa, 'fricca, Pharcadon, and Heraclea, 
were excepted from this amnesty. For the rest, a day 
was fixed as the term of their banishment. This jiart 
of the decree provided for the overthrow of all the oli- 
garchical governments founded by Antipater. A fol- 
lowing clause directed that, if there were any forms of 
government whicli Philip or Alexander themselves had 
abolished a^ contrary to their interests, these cases 
also should now be laid before the king, that he might 
make such regulations as should seem expedient both 
for his own advantage and that of the cities concerned. 
The Athenians were to be replaced in the condition in 
which they stood under Philip and Alexander ; even 
Samos, Philip's gift, was restored to them : oidy Orojms 
was to remain independent. In return for these favours, 
the king required that the Greeks should pass a decree 
ill the national congress, forbidding all hostility and ad- 
verse practices against himself, under penalty of ba- 
nishment and confiscation on the offenders and their 
posterity. The direction of the whole business was 
committed to Polysperchon ; and the edict concluded 
in the imperial strain: *'Ye then, as we before wrote 
B 4 
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to you, obey him : for we shall permit none to neglect 
our commands.’* 

Such was the language designed for the public ear. 
It could not he pleasing to any patriotic Greek : this 
was not the way in which, whatever might he liis party, 
he could have wished to see Antipater’s measures abo- 
lished. It was an exercise, and a formal assertion, of 
the Macedonian sovereignty. Yet the effect might have 
been advantageous, if tlie Macedonian garrisons had 
been withdrawn, and tilings had been left in other 
respects to take their natural course. This, indeed, 
would probably not have been peaceable or bloodless, but 
would not have been attended with the evils which 
ensued through Polysperchon’s intervention. His ob- 
ject was to loosen his hold on Greece as little as pos- 
sible, and to excite a violent reaction against the par- 
tisans of Antipater. He therefore wrote to Argos and 
to other cities, dirccting» that the persons who had held 
the chief station in the oligarchical governments should 
be punished with death or exile and confiscation ; and 
he announced in a letter to the Athenians that the king 
had restored the democracy, and exhorted tliom to re- 
turn to their hereditary institutions. In the mean- 
while he prepared to march into Greece to give effect to 
his measures, and sent his .son Alexander* forward into 
Attica with a body of troops, to dislodge Nicanor from 
Muny cilia, and to make himself master of Athens. 
There.his letter had roused an impatient desire in the 
people to rid themselves iminediately of the foreign 
garrison ; and they required Nicanor to witlidraw. 'flie 
force under his command was hardly strong enough to 
repel an attack, and he therefore amused them with eva- 
sive answers, while he secretly introduced fresh troops 
into Munychia and collected others in Salaiiiis. To gain 
time, he consented, on Phocion’s undertaking for his 
safety, to attend a meeting of the council which was 
held in Pirieus : but Dcrcyllus, who was in command 
there, had laid a plan to arrest him, and he was only 
apprised of it in time to effect his escape. This breach 
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of faith, it appears, was held to he justified by the in- 
formation which had been received of his perfidious 
designs against the city ; and Phocion was repi cached 
because he had not concurred in it. He declared,' that 
he would rather suffer than do a wrong : but professed 
to disbelieve the reports which he heard of Nicanor's 
projects. These reports gained strength every day; 
the popular ferment increased ; assemblies were repeat- 
edly held on the subject ; a decree w^as passed on the 
motion of Philomedes, that all the citizens shoulil arm 
and be in immediate readiness to obey Phocion’s orders. 
Phocion however continued to express entire confidence 
in Nicanor, and took no precautions against the attack 
which was generally expected. The event justified the 
suspicions which he disregarded. Nicanor brought 
o\er his troops from Salamis, and surprised Pirirus in 
die night. Phocion and two other friends of Nicanor 
were sent to remonstrate with him : but he now hade 
the Athenians address themselves to C’assander, whose 
officer he was : he would* take no steps without Cas- 
Sander's commands. 

A letter had already been sent to Polysperchon, urging 
him to hasten to the relief of the city : but before either 
he or his son arrived, one was received from Olympias, 
in which she commanded Nicanor to restore Munychia 
and Piraeus to the Athenians. It diffused universal joy 
among the people, who had heard that Olympias was 
about to return to Macedonia, to resume her ancient 
authority, and to undertake the guardiaiibhi)) of her 
grandson: they hoped that it would awe Nicanor into 
compliance, and that they should quietly recovei their 
liberty. Nicanor himself affected to treat it with respect, 
and promised to withdraw his troops, but continued to 
invent pretexts for delay. Affairs were in this state, 
when Alexander appeared with his forces before the 
walls. He was accompanied by a great number of the 
Athenian exiles, but also by a mixed rabble of strangers 
and disfranchised citizens, who hoped to take advantage 
of the tumultuous re-action which might be expected. 
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some to recover their lost privileges, others to assume a 
title which at this juncture w'as not likely to be disputed. 
Yet for a few days they remained tranquil, not doubting 
that'Alexander was come to enforce the execution of the 
royal edict, and that Niranor would shortly be compelled 
to retire. It appears indeed that they proceeded imme- 
diately to hold an assembly, in which Phocion was de- 
posed from his oflice, but that no other measures were 
taken against him, and that he was left at liberty to have 
several interviews with Alexander. In these it is said 
he represented to him, that he could not safely depend 
on the Athenians, unless he occupied Munychia and 
Pirjpus with his own troops. Put there can be little 
doubt, that this was Alexander's design from the first, 
and that he acted according to his father's instruction;. 
The suspicions of the people were soon awakened by his 
conduct. He held repeated conferences with Nicanor, 
to which no Athenians were admitted. Their object was 
divined, and Phocion was denounced as the author of the 
plot. The vengeance which had been long gathering 
now burst upon him ; and Agnonides charged him tvith 
treason. This was the signal for the most notorious of 
Antipater’s partizans to quit the city. Callimedon, and 
others of his stamp, did not think themselves safe within 
the reach of Polysperchoii : but Phocion, and several of 
his friends, sought refuge in Alexander’s camp. They 
were graciously received by him, and furnished with 
letters, by which he recommended them to his father's 
protection, as men on whose fidelity he might rely. 

Polysperchon had entered Phocis with his army, ac- 
companied by Philip. lie was encamped at the village 
of PharygcB • , when be received his son’s letters from 
Phocion and the partners of his misfortune, and at the 
same time an embassy from Athens, headed by Agnonides, 
which had been sent to accuse them and to claim relief 
from the presence of the garrison. A throne was set 
under a golden canopy for Philip, as the judge of the 

* Strabo, ix. 4*26^ Plutnrrh (Phor [IS) calls it a village of Phocis. It 
stood on the site uf the ancient Tarplic. 
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cause, and he took his seat surrounded by his ccuncil, 
in which Polysperchon really presided. Dinarchus the 
Corintliian, Antipater's chief agent in Peloponnesus, who 
had left Athens with Phocion — it is said out of regard 
for him, but perhaps also hoping to find shelter by his 
side — and had been detained by illness for some days at 
Elatea, no sooner presented himself, than Polysperchon 
ordered him to be led away to torture and execution ; 
he then gave audience to the Athenians. Their pleadings 
soon rose into a storm of clamorous invectives, in which 
all order was lost, until Agnonitles stepped forward with 
the proposal : Put us all into one cage and send us 
baf’k to 1)6 tried at Athens.” 'J'he king smiled at the 
image, which was ludicrously appro])riale to the scene 
before him : but in compliance with tlie wish of the 
Macedonians, who formed the outer circle, and who, 
though perfectly indifferent to the pai tits, found amuse, 
ineiit in their contention, the ambassadors were ordereil 
to proceed with their accusation in due form. Polys, 
perchon listened to them with evident partiality : but 
when Phocion began his defence, interrupted him so 
often and so rudely, that at length he indignantly struck 
the ground with his staff, and spoke no more, flegcmon, 
another of the accused, ventured to appeal to Polysper- 
chon himself, as a witness of the goodwill he had always 
borne to the people ; but Polysperchon angrily exclaimed: 
“ Have done calumniating me to the king.” And Philip 
started from his seat to strike at the audacious slanderer 
with his lance. Polysperchon however seized his arm, 
and, to prevent any further indecency, broke up the 
council. The result of his deliberation was to send 
Phocion and his friends as prisoners, ignominioiisly 
bound on waggons, to Athens, that they might receive 
their final judgment from the people. 

The only probable motive which can be assigned for 
Polysperchon's conduct in tliis transaction, is one which 

> TMut. Phor. 3.1 In AtlirnsuR (xiv (>)we read thatLyai- 

mauhus ordered 1 elesphorus tig »eu intitt «i{i- 
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involves a degree of baseness and cruelty not common 
even among the Macedonian generals of this age^ hut of 
which he afterwards proved himself fully capable. It 
was impossihlc that he could entertain any personal re- 
sentment against Phocion for his adherence to Antipatcr, 
or that he could feci the slightest interest in the quarrel 
of the Athenian parties. He had beside been assured by 
his son, that Phocion was willing to submit to his 
government, as he had done to Antipaior^s, and would 
probably serve him with equal zeal. It was therefore 
apparently without the slightest bias of passion, on the 
coolest calculation of policy, that he consigned Phocion 
to the fate which was prepared, according to his own ex- 
press commands, for all the most eminent of Antipater’s 
partisans. The point however which seems most strongly 
to mark the nature of his conduct, is, that the gain which 
he could expect from Phocion *s death, was at the utmost 
very small, and on the whole doubtful. Diodorus indeed 
attempts to connect his sacritice of Phocion with a reso- 
lution which he is said to have formed on the suliject of 
the garrison in Pirieus. He had now, Diodorus believes, 
abandoned his original purpose, which was to occupy it 
with his own troops, as too flagrantly inconsistent with 
his recent public professions. But no information which 
could have been preserved as toPolysperchon's intentions, 
could convince us that, while lie was every day expecting 
an attack from Cassander in this quarter, he meant to 
leave Piraius in the bonds of the Athenians, when he had 
wrested it from Nicanor. Nor in that case could there 
have been any need of another sacrifice to propitiate their 
goodwill. It is far moie probable that because, on the 
contrary, he had determined to retain possession of the 
place, and thus to disappoint and irritate the Athenians, 
he resolved to soothe them with the blood of victims 
which cost him nothing. Yet it might have seemed that 
even Phocion's enemies, after tlieir first resentment had 
subsided, must have honoured him more, if he had 
sheltered the man vdiose virtues had won the respect of 
Alexander and Antipatcr, and even of his political ad- 
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versaries. But respect for virtue or for misfortune was 
a feeling to which Polysperchoii was always a stranger; 
and in a Greek they probably excited the brutal soldier's 
especial contempt. 

And yet it must be owned that our own sympathy 
with Phocioirs fate is not a little weakened by the 
thought that such were the rulers under whose domi- 
nion he had hiinf.clf contentedly bowed, and whom he 
had aided with all his influence to impose their yoke on 
his country: that he had offered his services for the 
same purpose to tlie very man who now^ for the chance 
of a tnfling advantage, exposed him to insult and 
doomed him to dealli. It was indeed an ungrateful re- 
quital of his faithful attachment to the Macedonian 
cause : but he had scarcely a right to com})lain of it. 
It was by his own consent that lie had become subject 
to the foieigner's pleasure: he had stcatlfastly discou- 
raged every attempt which others had made to deliver 
Greece from such dependence: he had acquiesced — it 
is to be feared approvingly — in the condemnation of 
Demosthenes and other entmios of Anti pater. We can 
hardly consider it as other than a just retribution that 
he was himself now about to suffer for his adherence 
to Antipater, at the instigation of Antipatcr’s bosom- 
friend and successor. 

Cleitus was ordered to escort the jirisoncrs to Athens. 
Phocion was accompanied by four friends: Nicocles, 
the most intimate of all, 'rinidippus. Hegemon, and 
Pythocles Wliile the cjirriage in whicli they were 
chained slowly rolled through the suburb ('eramicus, 
exposing them to the gaze of some pitying, but of 
more threatening and exulting spectators, the theatre, 
which had been appointed as the place of an assembly 
summoned to decide their doom, was gradually fillccl. 
No care was taken to exclude those who had no right 
to sit in judgment there ; and the seats were crowded 
with the mixed multitude which had followed Alex- 
ander to Athens: even women, it is said, were admitted. ^ 


- nSrdXKi rxveut, Flut Phor. S4. 
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It was no doubt the object of Phocion's private enemies 
to render the approaching scene as disorderly and noisy 
as possible: and the intruders, who were safest in 
tumult, were likely to be the most clamorous. But, 
without any artificial excitement, most breasts already 
burnt with indignation and the thirst of vengeance 
against Phocion and bis associates. By the exiles An- 
tipater's friend was regarded as the author of their 
calamity: by most of those ivho had remained under 
his administration he was suH])ected of a treasonable 
correspondence with Nicanor, which had defcate*! their 
hopes of deliverance from a galling chain. Such was 
the prevailing disposition of the assembly, when Cleitus 
entered the theatre with his charge. He first read a 
letter from the king, which declared that in his judg- 
ment the prisoners were guilty of treason : but as the 
Athenians were now free and independent, he com- 
mitted the case to their decision. C’leitus remained as 
a simple spectator of the proceedings, though his pre- 
sence, after such a letter, could nut but afiect them. 
A friend of Phocion's came forward to propose that, 
since so grave a business had been referred to them by 
the king, the strangers and slaves should witlidraw. 
But this motion was lost in an outcry, raised no doubt 
chiefly by the persons wdioni it concerned, against the 
oligarchs, the enemies of the people. Tiie accusers 
were then heard, in silence or with applause, while 
they traced all the evils which had befEilkii the city 
since the Luinian war — the banishment of so many 
citizens, the death of so iiiaiiy illustrious orrt(>rs, the 
loss of their ancient institutions, tlie continued presence 
of the foreign garrison — to Phocion^s intrigues. When 
the time came for the defence, Phocion made several 
fruitless attempts to obtain a hearing. His voice was 
drowned in a tumult of liostile sounds. At length, in 
one of the short intervals which broke the uproar he 
was heard to say, that as to himself he gave up his 
plea and resigned himself to death : he only desired to 
intercede for his innocent friends. lie w^as as little 
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listened to in their behalf as others vrho generously 
came forward to defend him. At length Agnonides 
mounted the hema, and renewing the foulest iniquity of 
the proceedings which followed the battle of Arginusc, 
produced a decree which he had prepared^ directing 
that the people should decide by show of hands whe- 
ther the prisoners were guilty or not, and that, if the 
show of hands was against them, they should be put to 
death. 

The temper already manifested by the assembly was 
such that a man was found, more impudent than Ag- 
nonides, who ventured to suggest as an amendment, 
that Phocion should be put to death with torture. 
This was too much for Agnonides, especially as he saw 
that Cleitus was disgusted : he therefore rejected the 
proposal, observing that such a death would be lit for a 
wretch like (^alliinedun, if he should fill into their 
hands, but that as to Phocion, he would move nothing 
of the kind. ** You do well," a voice exclaimed ; ‘‘ for 
if we should torture Phocion, what shall we do to you." 
Very few however eiilcrtaiiied, or at least ventured to 
express, such sentiments. The decree was carried, and 
at the show of hands, the spectators rose as one man 
to give their verdict against the jniboners. Many even 
crowned themselves before the act, as for a joyful so- 
lemnity. Sentence of death was likewise passed against 
several absent perf'Ons: among them were Demetrius 
the Phalerian, C’allimedon, and Charicles. 

On his way to the j»risoii, Phocion sulfercd some gross 
insults from the pojmlace with meekness and dignity. 
Though the day was a holiday, and marked by an eques- 
trian procession, the sentence was immediately executed. 
Phocion met his end with the playful composure, and 
gentle equanimity, of Socrates. He endeavoused to cheer 
liis fellow-sufferers, and as the strongest proof of friend- 
ship, permitted Nicocles to drink the hemlock before 
him. When he was asked if he had any message for 
his son Phocus : Only,” he said, not to bear a grudge 
against the Athenians.** As the draught pi epared proved 
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not sufficient for all, and the jailer demanded to be paid 
for a fresh supply, he desired one of his friends to satisfy 
the man, observing, that Athens was a place where one 
could not even die for nothing. 

His body, according to law in cases of treason, was 
carried to the waste ground on the confines between Me- 
garis and Attica, where, as his fiiends did not venture 
to take part in the funeral, it received the last offices 
from the hands of hirelings and strangers. Ills bones 
were collected by a Megarian woman. When the angry 
passions of the people had sui)side(], the remembrance 
of his virtues revived. His bones were brought back to 
Athens, and publicly interred, and a bronze statue was 
erected to his memory. Agnonidcs was condemned to 
death by a popular assembly, and two of his other ac- 
cusers, having been found to quit the city, were over- 
taken by the vengeance of Phocus. These were effects 
of a change rather in the times than in the o])inions of 
men. But the more the Athenians resigned tlninselves 
to the prospect of permanent subjection to foreign rule, 
the better they were disposed to revere the character of 
Phocion. 

Had he lived in an earlier period, he miglit have served 
his country, like Nicias, with unsullied honour. In a 
later age he might have passed his life in peaceful ob- 
scurity. ITis lot fell on dark and troubled times, when 
it was difficult to act with dignity, and tiie best patriot 
might be inclined to despair. But lie desj)aired, and 
yet acted. He despaired, not merely of his country, 
which any one may innocently do: but also for her, 
which no man lias a right to do. He would ha\e forced 
her to despair of herself. He resisted every attempt 
that was made by bolder and more sanguine patriots to 
restore hers independence. He did not withdraw from 
public life : he cacted us the tool of his country's enemies, 
as the servant of a foieign master: content to mitigate 
the pressure of the degrading yoke whi^ he had helped 
to impose. Toward the close of his life he descended 
lower and lower, constant only in his opposition to 
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whatever bore the aspect of freedom. The fellow who 
spat on him in his way to execution^ was perhaps a more 
estimable person than the man to whom he would have 
surrendered Athens, as well as himself. He left a cha- 
racter politically worse than doubtful : one which his 
private worth alone redeems from the infamy that clings 
to the names of a Callimedon, and a Demades : a warn- 
ing to all who may be placed in like circumstances, to 
shun his example, whether they value their own peace, 
or the esteem of posterity. 

While the Athenians were expecting help from Poly- 
sperchon, and Alexander was negotiating with Nicanor, 
C'.ssandcr appeared in the roads with a fleet of thirty- 
five galleys, having on Imrd 4,000 men, furnished by 
Antigonus. He was immediately admitted by Nicanor 
into the harbour, and suffered to take possession of 
PiriEUs. Hut Nicanor, who seems to have had some 
jirivate views, continued to occupy jMun>chia wdth tlie 
troops which he had lately engaged in his service. On 
this intelligence Poly sperchon advanced into Attica, and 
encamped close to Piraeus. His army amounted to 
24,000 foot, 20,000 of wdiom were Macedonians, a 
thousand horse, and sixty-five elephants. He made 
some attempts on Pincus, but found the fortifications 
too strong to permit any hope of immediate success, and 
the resources of Attica insufficieiit for the maintenance 
of so large a force. He therefore left a body uf troops 
under the command of his son, and himself, wdth the 
bulk of his army, marched into Peloponnesus, to second 
the efforts of his partizans, and especially to i educe 
Megalopolis, which openly defied the royal authority, 
and embraced the cause of Cassandcr. At Corinth he 
convoked a congress of dejmties, to receive the acknow- 
ledgement of subjection which w'as called alliuiicc. and 
sent his envoys to the states which submitted to him to 
enforce the execution of his orders. Under their direc- 
tion the adhcrentif of the oligarchical governments were 
ill most places condemned to death or banishment. But 
the resistance of Megalopolis demanded his own presence. 
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and military force to overpower it : and he pursued his 
inarch to lay siege to the city. 

There, through an unhappy combination of ancient 
prejudices with party interests. Antipater’s cause had 
become really popular. We have seen that Megalopolis 
refused to join the national confederacy in the Lamian 
war. It had always shown a strong attachment to Ma- 
cedonia, for it was indebted to Philip for the humiliation 
of Sparta, the object of its inveterate implacable enmity. 
Polybius • very unjustly, though with a natural partiality, 
censures Demosthenes for the bitterness with which he 
reviled the leaders of the Macedonian party in Megalo- 
polis as traitors to the cause of Greece. The historian 
represents the orator as blinded by his Athenian patriot- 
ism; but certainly the views of the Macedonising Arca- 
dian statesmen were not larger or clearer, when, in their 
jealousy and hatred of their neighbours, they overlooked 
the danger which threatened Greece from a foreign 
power; though Philip, secure of their attachment to 
him, did not think it necessary to introduce his garrisons 
into their cities. These feelings continued to animate 
the Arcadians, after they had become more glaringly un- 
reasonable and irreconcilable with the national interests. 
Their devotion was successively transferred from Philip 
to Alexander, from Alexander to Antipater, as the re- 
gent of Macedonia. Antipater had strengthened it by 
personal ties. Yet there can belittle doubt that it ^vould 
have descended to Polysperchon as his legitimate succes- 
sor, if he had not deemed it expedient everywlicre to 
introduce a violent change in the existing order of tilings. 
But the leading men, who saw their fortunes and lives 
threatened by his measures, as their government had 
hitherto been in accordance with the strongest popular 
feelings, might easily persuade the people that their safety 
against Sparta depended on their fidelity to Cassander. 
It was probably through these causes, that Polysperchon, 
when he appeared before Megalopoli^ound, not a city 
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divided between two factions, but a whole population 
unanimously resolved to resist him to the last gasp. 

They had made the most vigorous and judicious pre- 
])<iTations for defence, had removed their j>roperty out of 
the country into the city^ had enrolled the citizens, aliens, 
and slaves, capable of service, and found that they 
amounted to 15,000 men, who were distributed, accord- 
ing to their various qualifications, for the purposes of 
labour or military duty. The fortifications were repaired, 
and strengthened with a new ditch and ramjiart : arms 
and engines M'ere fabricated wdth unremitting activity: 
an officer named Dam is, who had served under Alexander, 
was appointed to command. I’olyspcrchon, having en- 
camped before the city, proceeded to assail it with all the 
engines and contrivances known in his time, lie brought 
up wooden towers iiigher than the walls, w'hich poured 
showers of missiles on the besieged. Hut tlir o{)en at- 
tack seems to have been chiefly designed to divert their 
attention from a mine, which he at the .same time began 
to cairy under the walls. When it had advanced far 
enough, fire was set to the props which supported the 
roof, and it fell in with a tremendous crash. The breach 
thus effected included three of the largest tow;ers with 
the intervening parts of the wall. Kveii this disaster 
however did not shake the resolution of the citizens : a 
rtmedy was immediately devised and applied. Their 
forces wTre divided into two parts ; and while the one body 
repelled the assailants who mounted the breach, the rest 
liegan to build a new' wall behind it. "I’he rum, which 
of itself obstructed the advance of the Macedonians, Avas 
defended until the approach of night compelled Poly- 
sperclioii to sound a retreat. During the night the new 
worksi were carried on with unwearied zeal. The next 
day Polyspcrchon proceeded to clear the gtound of tlie 
ruins, to open a passage for the elephants, whose strength 
would, he expected, hear down all resistance. Damis 
was aware of his design, and prepared to meet it with a 
stratagem suggested to him by his familiarity with the 
nature of the elephants, lie caused doors set with spike.s, 
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the polhts upward, to be laid in the opening, covered 
with a thin layer of earth. The way was left clear in 
front, but a strong body of dartmen and bowmen were 
stationed in each flank, with engines for the discharge 
of more powerful missiles. The beasts were blindly 
driven into the snare. At the same time that their feet 
were entangled in the spikes, they were assailed from each 
side by the iron shower. Maddened by pain, and mostly 
losing their drivers, they spent their strength in attempts 
to escape, which only succeeded so far as to spread con- 
fusion and havock in the ranks behind them. Several 
of the best were left dead : a still greater number was 
entirely disabled: and those which suffered less injut y 
did the more to their friends. 

This repulse, while it deprived Polysperchon of a va- 
luable p.rt of his force, discouraged him from the re- 
newal of^ the assault. The possession of Megalopolis 
did not seem an object worth the delay which it was 
likely to cost if he remained there in person, while he 
had so many active enemies in his rear. The impres- 
sion so signal a failure might make on the minds of the 
Greeks he appears not to have heeded. He however 
left a division of his army to blockade the place, and 
marched away with the main body to concert measures 
for the protection of Macedonia, W'hich was threatened 
by Cassander and Antigonus. lie had reason to appre- 
hend that Antigonus might attempt to invade Macedonia 
from the north, and he therefore sent his fleet under 
the command of Cleitus to the coast of Thrace, with 
instructions to effect a junction with the satrap Arri- 
dfleus, who had taken refuge with a body of troops in 
the Jlithyniaii town of Cios, Cleitus sailed into the 
Propontis, reduced several places on the Asiatic coast, 
and was joined by Arri<la*us. But Cassander, hearing 
of this expedition, sent Nicanor against him with his 
squadron, which was increased to more than a hundred 
sail by the remaining ships of Antj^onus. A battle 
took place near Byzantium, in which Cleitus gained a 
brilliant victory : seventeen of the enemy's vessels were 
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sunk, and forty taken with all their crews : the rest took 
lefugc in the harbour of Chalceilon. But tlie confi- 
dence engendered by this triumph turned it into the oc- 
cabion of a fatal disaster. Cleitus drew up his fleet on 
the European shore in fancied security. But Antigo- 
iius^ on the tidings of the lost battle, came to Chalcedoii, 
and surprised tlie victors by a stratagem sometliing like 
Lysandcr's at iEgos-potami. He procured transports 
from Byzantium, in which he sent over a body of troops 
in the night with orders to attack the camp of Cleitus a 
little before daybreak, and directed Nicanor to sail across 
with the remnant of his fleet, so as to arrive at the 
same time ofl' the coast. Both these operations were 
completely successful. The troops of Cleitus on shore 
were thrown into confusion by the sudden attack, and 
fled to their ships, leaving their baggage and prisoners 
in the enemy's hands. They had scarcely embarked, 
before Nicanor's fleet was seen approaching. It fell 
upon them while they were still in disorder, and totally 
routed them. All, except the admiral's galley, were 
captured with their crews. Cleitus himself cbcajicd 
only for the time. When he reached a ]»lace of safety 
on the coast of Thrace, he quitted his vessel, to return 
to Macedonia over land. But on his way he fell in with 
some soldiers of Lysimachus, who slew him, either for 
the sake of plunder, or as their master's enemy. 

In the meanwhile Polysperchon's affairs were not 
more prosperous in the south. His defeat at Megalo- 
polis shook the confidence of his adherents in Greece, 
and in many cities led to a counter-revolution in favour 
of Cassander. This was the effect it producci\ at Athens. 
It had become clear that Polysperchon was less than 
ever able to deliver and protect the city, and that to re- 
main in alliance with him, while Cassander was master 
of Piraeus, would subject it to the evils of a lingering 
siege, to the ruin of its commerce, and to consUint 
danger from surprise and treachery. To ("assander on 
the other hand it was important, for the sake of his in- 
fluence ill tlie rest of Greece, to make Athens entirely 
8 3 
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his own by fair means. At length one of his leading 
partizans ventured to propose that a negotiation should 
be opened with him. His motion gave rise to a violent 
debate: but the advantages of peace were so evident, 
that an embassy was decreed to treat with Cassander. 
The terms he offered might appear liberal when com- 
pared with those which his father had dictated. Yet 
the difference was rather in sound than in substance, so 
far as the freedom of the people w'as concerned. The 
Athenians, becoming friends and allies of Cassander, 
were to be restored to the possession of their city, their 
territory, their revenues, and ships. But Cassander 
was to continue to occupy Munychia with a garrison 
until he should have brought the war to an end. The 
constitution was to be altered only in two points. A 
qualification of property was again required for the fran- 
chise : but it was reduced to the half of the amount 
fixed by Antipater. Another article stipulated that the 
people should receive a governor, under the title of 
guardian of the cityi, elected by Cassander. Phocion 
had in fact, though not in name, exercised such au- 
thority under Antipatcr^: and indeed so long as the 
Macedonian garrison remained, this 'was a very slight 
additional encroachment on liberty. The person whom 
Cassander chose for this office was Demetrius son of 
Phauostratus the Phalerian : perhaps as one who was 
well suited, both by his character and his private rela- 
tions, to act as mediator between the contending parties. 
His brother Himerseus was one of the orators put to 
death by Antipater*”, tliough he himself had been re- 
cently forced to fly the city as one of Aiitipater’s adhe- 
rents. He had beside the reputation of a philosopher, 
simple in his habits, moderate in his desires, a lover of 
literature and the arts. In one point Cassander ’s for- 
bearance was conspicuous, from its contrast with the 


’ 'EsrimA v,r«sf r^t fwe, Diodor. xvlii. 74. 
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conduct both of his father and of Polysperchon. Pie 
demanded no sacrifices to policy or revenge : no decrees 
of death or banishment against his political or personal 
enemies. 

This treaty with Cassander forms an epoch of some 
importance in the history of Athens ; and it invites us 
to pause for a few moments, to reflect on the destinies 
and prospects of Greece. So far indeed as they de- 
]>ended on those of Athens^ they were darker than ever. 
She was about to sink under a tyranny more degrading 
and corrupting than any she had hitherto experienced : 
one wliieh tended to make her more and more familiar 
with the dominion of a foreign master : more willing to 
purchase tranquillity at the expense of libeity and 
honour. Put for the nation the future was not without 
its bright side. It was indeed impossible for the most 
sagacious to have foreseen the work which Cassander 
was destined to accomplish : that he was about to re- 
venge the ruin of her freedom in a manner from which 
her own humanity would have recoiled. Hut it was 
a])parent that a separation was going foiward between 
Macedonia and the Asiatic provinces of Alexander's em- 
pire : that Thrace was becoming a distinct, independ- 
ent state, from which Greece had little to fear, and 
much to hope. There was ground to believe that the 
time might not be far distant, when the ruler of Mace- 
donia might find an equal alliance with Greece neces- 
sary to his safety : and when it might even be desirable 
for her, that he should be a man of energy and talents 
like Cassander, rather than one so feeble and contempt- 
ible as Polysperchon. Even apart from these calcu- 
lations, the glorious resistance which [Megalopolis alone 
had opposed to the whole power of Macedonia, might 
well have stirred every Greek bosom with joy and hope. 
It proved, that the nation had not yet very deeply de- 
generated from her heroic ancestors : that she was still 
worthy of her bright inheritance of fame : it showed 
what her united strength might still effect, if it was 
roused for a common cause : if a deliverer should step 
6 4 
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forth, superior to the petty jealousy, to the narrow am- 
bition, which had so long divided and wasted it, and 
capable of controlling and directing it to a worthy end. 
The event however dejiended on the issue of the struggle 
between Cassander and Polysperchon, and of that in 
which Antigonus was about to engage with his rivals in 
the East ; and then on the position in which the con« 
querors might be placed toward one another. 
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FROM CASSANDER’s OCCUPATION OF ATHENS TO THE 
TREATY BETWEEN ANTIGONUR AND PTOLEMY^ CA8- 
SANDER AND LYSIMACUUS IN 311 B. C. 

While Antigoims was engaged, as we have seen, on the 
^\estern coast of Asia, Eumcncs had availed himself of 
the leisure thus afforded him, to take possession of the 
authority with which he was invested by Polysperchon. 
It was a task of infinite difficulty and danger. He was 
soon forced to quit Cappadocia, by the arrival of Me- 
nander and a body of troops, sent in pm suit of him by 
Antigonus. By a forced march he crossed the Taurus, 
and m Cilicia met Antigcncs and Teutamus. They sub- 
mitted to the royal mandate, and received him with 
respect, as coinmandcr-in-chief. The jealousy of the 
Macedonians was subdued by admiration of his genius, 
and by sympathy with the strange vicissitudes of his 
fortune. The guardians of the treasury at Quiiida also 
surrendered it to his disposal. Si ill he saw himself sur- 
rounded by officers of high spirit and ambitious views, 
who looked upon themselves as personally superior to the 
foreigner whom accident had placed above them, and by 
troops, proud of their services, spoiled by license and 
flattery, impatient of discipline and subordination. He 
perceived that their fidelity could only be secured by the 
most studied show of moderation and humility: that he 
must keep his personal pretensions as much as possible in 
the back-ground, and put forward the legitimate autho- 
rity in the name of which he claimed their obedience. 
He therefore declared at once, that he would not accept 
the 500 talents which had been assigned to him for the 
supply of his own v/ants. He had none which required 
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SO large a sum: he had no private aims: he was merely 
the servant of the royal family, and had reluctantly un- 
dertaken the difficult office with which he had been 
entrusted. The more effectually to suppress the spirit 
of rivalry and discord, he pretended to have been favoured 
with a dream, in which he had seen Alexander, as when 
alive, arrayed in the ensigns of royalty, seated in his tent, 
and despatching affairs of state : and he proposed, that 
they should erect a magnificent tent, should place a golden 
throne in the centre, on which should be laid a diadem, 
sceptre, and royal apparel, and that there they should 
transact business as in the presence of tlie departed king. 
All were jilcased with the thought; and in this form the 
councils were held. Each of the generals, when he en- 
tered the tent, burnt incense on an altar in front of the 
throne, and adored Alexander as a god, and then took 
his place on one of the seats which were ranged on each 
side of the throne. The awe of an invisible presence was 
felt in some measure by tliose who thus met ; and the 
multitude was prepared to revere orders, which issued 
from a place where they might seem to be suggested by 
Alexander himself : while Eumcnes, without prejudice 
to his authority and influence, could on these occasions 
preserve the appearance of perfect equality with his 
officers. 

While he declined the royal bounty for himself, he 
made free use of the treasures at Quinda for the public 
service. He sent his friends to levy troops in the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Asia IVlinor, and in Syria, Phoeni- 
cia, and Cyprus, with offers of large pay, which drew 
many Greeks, as well as Asiatics under his standard. Tn 
a short time he had collected 10,000 foot and 2000 
horse: so that with the Argyraspids and the troops which 
he brought with him, his army may have fallen not far 
short of 20,000 men. 

Both Ptolemy and Antigonus were alarmed at the pro- 
gress which he appeared to be making: and both nearly 
at the same time set similar engines at work against 
him. Ptolemy sailed in person with an armament to 
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Cape Zephyrium near die mouth of the Calycadnus in 
Cilicia, and while he staid there, sent a message to the 
generals of the Argyraspids, urging them not to obey a 
man who had been condemned to death by the unanimous 
votes of the Macedonian army: and another to the com- 
manders at Quinda, protesting against their surrender of 
the treasure, and oftering his protection to them if they 
would resist the demands of Eumenes. Ptolemy how- 
ever inspired neither fear nor respect sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the royal authority, and no attention was paid 
to his messages. Antigonus sent a confidential agent 
named Philotas to the camp of Eumenes, with a letter 
afldressed to the Argyras])ids themselves, and to the other 
Macedonians in his service, accompanied by thirty Ma- 
cedonians selected for their volubility and address, with 
instructions to engage Antigenes and Teutamus, and as 
many more as they could, by bribes and promises, in a 
conspiracy against their chief. 'J'eutamus grasped at 
their offers, and tried to persuade his colleagues to con- 
cur with him. But Antigenes had a clearer view of 
their common interest, and convinced Teutamus, that it 
w'as not Eumenes, a foreigner, who would never venture 
to injure them, but Antigonus, whose ambition was ready 
to level all before it, that should be the object of their 
jealousy. The letter brought by Philotas was read to 
the soldiers in the absence of Eumenes, and at first pro- 
duced a strong imjiression on their minds. It exhorted 
them immediately to arrest Eumenes, and put him to 
death, and threatened that otherwise Antigonus would 
march against them w'ith all his forces, to punish their 
disobedience. But when Eumenes appeared, and read 
the letter, he made a speech which dissipated their fears, 
confirmed tlieir loyalty to the royal liouse, and strength- 
ened their attachment to himself The occurrence how- 
ever admonished him to quicken his preparations for war. 
He soon after marched into Phcenicia, to collect a fleet, 
which might secure the command of the sea for Poly- 
sperchon, and enable him to transport his forces into Asia, 
to meet Antigonus, whenever he would. Another oh- 
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jcct of this movement was, it seems, to wrest Syria from 
Ptolemy. But before he had accomplished either, he 
found himself compelled to quit the coast and to retire into 
the upper provinces, by the approach of Antigoiius him- 
self. He had received a warning in the loss of a squadron 
of Phoenician vessels which was bringing treasure to him 
from Quinda. It was moored near Cape Itossus, when 
the fleet of Antigonus was seen sailing by, adorned with 
trophies of the recent victory over Cleitus. Sosigenes, 
the commander of the squadron, was on shore waiting for 
a calmer sea. The Phoenician sailors plundered the 
treasure, and surrendered their ships to the enemy. ^ 
After his victory near Byzantium, Antigonus no 
longer entertained any fear of an attack from I’olys- 
perchon. It was not his interest immediately to decide 
the contest for the possession of Macedonia, but rather 
to let the two parties spend their strength and waste its 
resources; and since Cassander appeared now to be quite 
able to maintain his own cause, there was no further 
need of his presence near the Hellespont. The pre- 
parations of Kuincnes were assuming a threatening 
aspect ; and after the failure of the attempt made 
through Philotas, Antigonus selected 20,000 infantry 
and 4000 cavalry from the mass of his forces, and ad- 
vanced with the utmost speed into Cilicia. He came 
however too late to overtake Eumenes, who had already 
set out on his inarch towards the Euphrates. Anti- 
gonus followed him into Mesopotamia, and there put 
his army into winter quarters. Eumenes took up his in 
Babylonia «, and entered into negotiation with !Seleucu.s 

> Polvsnus, iv. 6 

9 So Diodorus, XIX 13. But ho adds the name of the plarr, Sv rsTr cv«- 
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tra Bdbylotiiam, uti craiit, locareiitur. Droyhcn has no sueh scruple, but 
he takes the pliu*c to have been the villaKC inentiuncil by DuKlorub (x\ ii. 
110.), which lay cast of the Tiftris. But Ido nut understand why Eumenes, 
whose object it was to reach Susa as soon as possible, should have rocrossed 
the river, voluntarily oxpo*i)nK himself to the difficulty and danger which 
he cxpericnccil at the passage. Droysen says, that it was to Aightcn Sc- 
leuruB and Pithon. But atler the failure of the negotiation, this seems 
hardly an object worth the risk and the delay 
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and Pithon, who were both at Babylon, to persuade 
them to join in the defence of the royal authority against 
Antigonus. They professed themselves ready to serve 
the royal house, but declared tflkt they wouhl never 
submit to the orders of Eumeiies, a condemned cri- 
minal ; and they sent an envoy to Antigenes and the 
Argyraspids, calling on them to depose him from his 
command. But the iidelity of the Macedonians seemed 
now so secure, that such attempts only afforded a fresh 
opportunity for the display of their zeal in his behalf. 
^V'hen the season permitted, 'he resumed his march 
eastward. His first object was to gain Susa, and make 
liimself master of the treasures remaining there. At the 
passage of the 'l''igris he encountered some resistance from 
Selcu^us and Pithon ; though their forces weie not suf- 
ficient to meet him in open battle. But while he lay on 
the western side, they cut the bank of a canal and 
flooded his camp, lie was reduced to great danger 
and distress, until he discovered the bed of another, 
which he cleared out, and thus drew ofi* the waters. 
Selcucus was now anxious to deliver his province from 
this formidable enemy, and consented to a truce, that 
he might cross the river without molestation ; at the 
same time, he apprised Antigonus of the event, and 
urged him to advance without delay, before the satraps 
ot the upper provinces should have brought their forces 
<lown into his territory. 

This coalition of the eastern satraps, against which Se- 
leucus sought the aid of Antigonus, had been caused by 
Pithon*s indiscreet ambition. lie had put to death Phi- 
lippus, the satrap of Parthia, and had appointed his own 
brother, Eudamus, in his room. This violent proceed- 
ing, while it betrayed his aspiring views, alarmed all 
the satraps who had been placed under his authority 
by the partition of Triparadisus. 7’liey formed a league 
against him, defeated him in battle, and drove him out of 
Parthia. Even in his own province. Media, he did not feel 
secure, and had repaired to Babylon to engage Seleucus 
in his interest. It is not clear why Seleucus espoused 
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his cause ; and still less why Antigonus declared himself 
on the same side : since neither Pithon nor Seleucus was 
strong enough to oppose hiin^ and by a different course he 
might have depri\ed#Sumene8 of many powerful allies. 
Eumenes had transmitted the royal letters to the satraps, 
who willingly promised obedience, and, according to his 
directions, advanced to meet him in Susiana. The prin- 
cipal confederates were Peucestes, the satrap of Persia, 
I'olemo of Carmania, Sihurtius of Arachosia, Oxyartes 
of Paropamisus, who had sent his contingent under the 
command of Androbazui, Stasander of Aria and Dran- 
giana, who also brought a body of Bactrian troops, and 
Eudarnus, who, after Alexander’s death, had assassin- 
ated Porus, and made himself master of 120 elephants. 
Eumcnes thus found himself joined by an army of little 
less than 20,000 foot and 5000 horse, beside tlie ele- 
phants which Eudarnus had brought with him. But 
in proportion to the magnitude of this reinforcement 
was the difficulty of preserving harmony ami subordi- 
nation among the leaders. Peucestes, who, as the highest 
in rank, and as governor of the province which fur- 
nished the largest amount of troops, had hitherto held 
the chief command, was not willing to resign it : and 
Antigenes, as the leader of the veterans who had shared 
the glory of all Alexander’s conquests, would not ac- 
knowledge a su])erior. Eumenes could not venture to 
urge his own pretensions, and had need of all his dex- 
terity to prevent a fatal rupture between them. He 
resorted to his old expedient, and persuaded them not to 
elect any one commander-in-chief, but to deliberate to- 
gether, with the ceremonies before adopted, as in Alex- 
ander’s presence. There was however one important 
advantage which he reserved for himself. Xenophilus, 
the governor of the citadel at Susa, complied with the 
royal orders, which directed that Eumenes alone should 
dispose of the treasure. From this he drew six months’ 
pay for the Macedonians, v^hile the satraps maintained 
their own troops, and secured the attachment of Eudarnus 
by a grant of 200 talents,, nominally to defray the ex- 
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penre of the elephants^ which were deemed an arm of 
peculiar importance. 

The intelligence of their union induced Antigonus, 
who was on the point of scttiijg out in pursuit of 
Eumenes^ to wait some time longer in Mesopotamia^ to 
strengthen himself with fresh levies. He then marched 
to Babylon, and having concluded an alliance with 
Pitbon and Seleucus, and joined their troops to his 
army, crossed the Tigris, and advanced toward Susa. 
Eutnenes, when he heard of his approach, prevailed on 
tlie confederates to retreat andlo take up a position be- 
hind the Pasitigris, extending their lines as far as the 
coast. To defend this long range of country, he induced 
Peiicestcs to send for an additional body of 10,000 
bowmen from Persia, which is said to have been col- 
lected in a surprisingly short time by a chain of oral 
signals. On his arrival at Susa, Antigonus bestowed 
the satrapy on Seleiicus, and, as Xenophilus refused to 
surrender the citadel, left him with a body of troops to 
besiege it, while he himself marched forward to the 
Coprates. The river was not fordable : and he could 
collect but few transports. In these he sent a division 
of his army across, hut before he could join it with the 
main body, it was attacked by Eumenes, and completely 
routed. The fugitives crowded into the boats, which 
sank under their weight : numbers perished in the river : 
4000 were forced to surrender. This disaster induced 
Antigonus to fall hack on the P^ulucus : and he lost so 
many of his men on the march, through the heat of the 
weather, that he resolved to change his route*, and pro- 
ceed to Ecbatana, with the hope, it seems, that the 
(oiifederacy might be broken up by the ilanger which 
threatened the eastern provinces, "i'o avoid the heat, 
ho took the sliortest road, which led through the Cossiean 
highlands ; but suffered great loss, and narrowly escaped 
destruction, from the attacks of the still uiiconquered 
mountaineers. So many of the horses and other beasts 
had perished in this march, that he was obliged to send 
Pithoii to collect a fresh supply from the Median paiu 
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tures. Hi* men had begun to miurinur at the hardships 
they had undergone, but^iifere soothed by his liberality^, 
when Pithon returned, bringing not only a number 
beasts sufficient to ifpair their losses^ but 500 talents 
collected for the royal revenue. 

His movement, as he had foreseen, created perplexity 
and discord among the allies. Antigenes, and Kumenes 
himself, with all who had followed them from the West, 
thought it most advisable to return, and take advantage 
of his absence in the maritime provinces. Hut the 
satra])s, who w^ere alarmed for their own possessions, 
refused to leave them c‘xposed to the enemy : and 
Eumeties, seeing that, unless he comj)lii*d with their 
wislios, the confederacy would be dissolved, consented 
to march into Persia. On tlieir arrhal at Persepolis, 
the army was entertained by Peucestes with a sacrifice 
in honour of Philip and Alexander, to whom altars vrdte 
erected by the side of tliosc of the gods, and a magnifi- 
cent banquet, which so won their hearts, that Euineiies, 
to preserve his own influence, forged a letter which he 
pretended to have received from OronU‘s, satrap •f 
Armenia,a friend of Peucestes, amiouncing that Olympias 
had returned to Macedonia, w’ith her grainlson, that 
Cassander was slain, and that Polysperchon had crossed 
over into Asia with an army, and w^as already in Cap- 
padocia. All eyes were now turned with respect and 
anxiety toward Eumenes, as the future dispenser of 
royal favours and punishments ; and he made use of 
this impression to bring Sibuitius, the most intimate 
friend of Peucestes, to trial ; and forced him to fly for 
his life. Eumenes however won the goodwill of Peu- 
ccstcs by friendly words and liberal jiromises, and to 
secure the attachment of the officers whom he most 
suspected, pretended to be in want of moiuy, and bor- 
rowed large sums of them in the king's name. 

In the midst of these festivities sind rejoicings for 
imaginary success, the enemy was almost forgotten, 
when tidings came that Antigonus was on his march 
Award Persia. Eumenes carried a resolution to advance 
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and give him hatU^. "[Oif. t|ie. road ho was seized with 
illness/ the efTecC^ it 1$ said^ or ^usual intemperance at 
a hart^det which heigavfei'as if^o vie with Peucestes; 
he waa^obliged to halt for some days, in great danger, 
and remised so w'eak that he let himself be carried in 
a litter in the rear, Vhile Peuccstes and Aiitigones com- 
iriaiided in his stead. But when the enemy suddenly 
came in sight, the foremost ranks of the column halted, 
and, grounding their arms, refused to proc'^ed until 
Kumeiies should put himself at head. 'When he 
learnt what had hap])ened, he ordered himself to be 
transported with the utmost speed to the front, and as 
lie approached, causing the cm tains of his litter to Iw* 
withdrawn on each side, waved his hand toward them. 
They in return ^greeted him with sliouts and the clasli 
of t^ir arms, and loudly expressed their c‘agerncss to 
meet the enemy, and he immediately began to form 
lnf» lino of battle. Antigonus, who had heard of his 
illness and had quickened his march to take advantage* 
of it when he observed the dispositions that had been 
made to receive him, and saw the litter moving from 
Jine wing to the other, remarked to his friends with the 
loud laugh with which he usually accomjianiod hir, 
good things, “ The enemy’s tactics seem to be in that, 
litter but he immediately gave the signal for retreat', 
and took up a strong ]iosition behind a ravine inter- 
sected by a river. Euraenes encamped not far oflp on the 
other side. Neither general ventured to begin the attack, 
and they remained several days inactive.- During 
tins interval Antigonus made another attempt to gain 
over the hostile Macedonians and their chiefs by pro- 
mises that the satraps should retain their provinces, and 
that the men shoulrl lie sent back to their country with 
honour and large donatives, or should be taken into his 
ow'ii service. The Macedonians how'ever still adhered 
firmly to Eumenes, who exposed the perfidy of his ad- 

* riutarch, Eum 14-, 15 

3 Uiodorus (XIX. Sti ). He seems to know nothing of Plutarch'^ ai>ec* 
dutc, whicli however appears to be fully cutiilid to credit. 
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versary's ofTcrs by the of lion, who was per- 
suaded to part with his teeth and claws. 

Antigonps.now found it necdssary to decamp^ as both 
armies were suffering from scarcity of provisions. Eu- 
menes divined that his intention was toVeach Qabiene^ 
a districtift Elymais, hitherto untouched, and capable of 
supplying all his wants. He himself had the same 
object, and gained the start of Antigonus by a stratagem, 
but afterwards let himself be deceived in his turn, and 
was obliged to give battle. Their forces were pretty 
equally balanced : Antigonus was stronger in cavalry, 
Eumenes had a greater number of elephants. But 
after a day's hard lighting, in which Demetriu£ the son 
of Antigonus, for the first time headed a brigade of 
horse, no decisive advantage had been gained on either 
side. The number of killed and wounded was iii^pd 
greater on that of Antigonus ; and there prevailed in nis 
army a general consciousness of defeat. Yet he was 
able to return first to the field and bury his dead, be- 
cause Eumenes could not prevail on his men to encamp 
at a distance from their baggage, so that he found it 
necessary to apply to Antigonus, as conqueror, for leave 
to bury his slain. But the troops of Antigonus were 
so disheartened that he resolved to resign possession of 
Gabiene to the enemy, and to take up his quarters in a 
distant part of Media, and he detained the herald of 
Eumenes until he had finished the pre2>arations for his 
retreat.* Eumenes did not think it prudent to pursue 
him, as his own men needed refreshment and repose ; 
and after a magnificent interment of his slain, in which 
the widow of an Indian officer mounted the funeral pile, 
he marched into Gabiene and put his army into canton- 
ments for the wdnter. 

The part of Media in which Antigonus wintered, 
was within nine days’ march of Gabiene by the most 
direct road : but this road led through an arid desert. 
Antigonus however resolved to attempt to surprise the 


OiodoriM, xix. S2. Foljenus, iv. 6. 10, 
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enemy. He set out in the clepdi of winter, having 
spread the "belief that Armenia was the object of his 
expedition, and having ordered the men to provide 
themselves with victual# for ten days, ready dressed. 
To ensure seprecy, he forbad them to kindle fires 
during the night. . But the severity of the ^d forced 
them to neglect this prohibition, and when they were 
within three or four days* march of their destination, 
the camp-fires betrayed their approach. The tidings 
were carried with the utmost speed, by couriers mounted 
on dromedaries, to the head-quarters of the allied 
satraps, and plunged them into consternation. It seemed 
certain that Antigonus would fall upon them before 
they couild collect their troops from the villages where 
they were cantoned, which were spread over a great 
extent of country. Peucestes proposed to retreat to the 
opposite extremity of the province, where they might 
at least re-assemble a part of their force before the enemy 
came up. Eumenes alone preserved his presence of 
mind, and whs ready with an expedient to meet the 
emergency. He saw that the movement proposed by 
Peucestes was likely to be attended with a total dis- 
solution of the confederacy, and he undertook to stop 
the progress of Antigonus long enough to afford them 
time to bring all their troops together, ^fhe desert 
tract which Antigonus was crossing, in great part level, 
was bounded on the side of Clabiene by a ridge of high 
hills. On their summits Eumenes caused a number of 
fires to be lighted so as to present the appearance of a 
great encampment. The blaze was seen far and wide ; 
and Antigonus was warned that his approach had been 
discovered, and that the enemy appeared to be assembled 
in full force to receive him. As he did not venture to 
expose his wayworn troops, to the chance of an engage- 
ment, he turned aside out of the desert, and baited 
some days to refresh them. During this interval, Eu- 
menes fortified his camp, laid in an abundant stock of 
provisions, and was rejoined by his whole force except 
the elephants, which however also reached the camp 
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in safety, notwithstanding an attempt which Antigonus 
made to intercept them. * 

The two armies remained only a few days within a 
short distance of each other, before they joined battle. 
Eumenes now had a great advantage in numbers. His 
infantry '^ounted to near 37>000 men : that of Anti- 
gonuB to no more than 22,000. But the cavalry of 
Antigonus was nearly 10,000 strong : that of Eumenes 
scarcely exceeded 6000. The spirit of his army was 
excellent. But on the eve of the battle he discovered, 
through the information of Eudamus and another officer, 
who, as his creditors, felt an interest in his safety, that 
the principal satraps, at the instigation of Antigenes and 
'J'eutamus, inflamed with jealousy stronger than ever of 
his growing popularity, had resolved to get rid of him 
as soon as he should have won them a victory over An- 
tigonus. He had, it seems, a few friends whom hc still 
trusted, and with them he is said to have deliberated 
whether he should not abandon his faithless associates, 
— a herd of wild beasts, as he justly called them i, — and 
even to have made his will, and burnt such of his papers 
as might involve the writers in danger after his death. 
But it seems that he at last determined to commit him- 
self to the goodwill of the troops, who manifested ex- 
traordinary zeal. The Argyraspids, notwithstanding 
their age, believed themselves, and were commonly be- 
lieved to be almost invincible. Just before the signal 
was raised for the onset, Antigenes ordered a horseinau 
to ride up within heating of that part of the enemy's 
line where the Macedonians were stationed, and to ad- 
monish them that they were about to begin an unnatural 
combat with their fathers; the veterans to whom Philip 
and Alexander owed all their conquests, and who would 
still show themselves worthy of the jrenown they had 
earned in so many glorious flelds. This address made 
some impression on the troops of Antigonus : murmurs 
were heard among them, which showed that they pain- 
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fully felt its truth : while on the other side the men 
loudly demanded to be led against the enemy. 

Aiitigoiius had collected the main strength of his 
cavalry in the right wing, where he commanded in person 
with his son Demetrius. To meet this disposition, 
Dumencs strengthened his left with the best'|kart of his 
cavalry and elephants, and the Argyraspids, and took 
his station there together with most of the satraps. His 
right wing he placed under the command of Philippus 
with orders to avoid an engagement, and to wait the 
issue of that which was to begin on his right. The 
event of the battle however was not determined either 
by the tactics of the generals, or by the valour of tlie 
men, but by the nature of the ground on which they 
fought. It was a plain, covered with fine, loose sand, 
partly covered with a salt crust : and the trampling of 
the horses and men soon raised a cloud of dust, through 
which no object could be discerned at more than a few 
yards distance. It is not quite clear whether it was 
to escape from this annoyance, and to gain a part of the 
field where he might see the enemy better, or from want ' 
of spirit, or with a treacherous i)urposc, that Peucestes 
did not wait to receive the charge of Antigonus, but 
wheeled oil' with his division of cavalry, which amounted 
to 1500 men. Kumcnes, though so much weakened, 
maintained the unequal combat for a time, but at Icngtli 
was forced to retreat, and moved off* in good order to 
the right, to reinforce himself with the troops of Philij)- 
pus, which were not yet engaged. But in the mean- 
w'hilc Antigonus had obtained a more important advan- 
tage through the dust which darkened the air. lie was 
enabled to send some select squadrons of horse round to 
the enemy’s camp, as under cover of night. ’J'hey reached 
it unobserved, routed the troops which had been left to 
guard it, and made themselves masters of all it contained, 
which included the wiyes and children of the Argy^ 
raspids, and all the earnings of their long services. The 
Argyraspids sustained their reputation in the battle; 
and although Diodorus must be exaggerating their ex- 
T 3 
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ploits, when he says that they killed 5000 of the enemy, 
and yet did not lose a man, the success of the infantry 
of Eumenes was probably due chiefly to them. But 
when the combat of the cavalry was decided, Antigonus 
divided his into two bodies, and while with one of them 
he himself watched the movements of Eumenes, he sent 
Fithon with the rest to charge the Argyraspids. They 
however gave proof of their wonted coolness and soldier- 
ship ; though they had no horse to protect them, they 
formed themselves into a square, which Fithon found 
himself unable to force, and retired in safety from the 
fleld ; and then discovered the irreparable loss they had 
suffered. 

When night had parted the combatants, Eumenes and 
the satraps held a council of war. Eumenes wished to 
renew the battle the next day, observing tliat their in- 
fantry had been victorious, and even the cavalry had not 
been defeated. But the satraps, thinking this too great 
a risk, proposed to retreat into the upper provinces. Both 
parties adhered to their opinions, and the council broke 
up without any decision. There was however a third 
party, which they had not consulted, but which soon 
made its sentiments known. The Argyraspids were 
furious at the discovery of their loss, indignant at the 
conduct of Feucestes, which seemed to have deprived 
them of the victory, when it was already in their hands, 
incapable of any thought but the immediate recovery of 
their families and property. When they learnt the 
subject on which the council had been divided, they 
loudly declared that, while all that was dear to them 
was in the enemy's power, they would neither fight nor 
retreat : What had they any longer either to hope or to 

fear } ” All. feelings of loyalty and honour were now 
extinguished: the only expedient that seemed to be 
left to them, was to apply to Antigonus for the resti- 
tution of what they had lost. Teutamus, who had always 
been inclined to change sides, and now probaldy saw no 
other way to preserve his authority, himself opened a 
secret negotiation with Antigonus. Antigonus was will- 
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iiig not only to grant their request, but to confer other 
favours on them if they would enter into his service, 
and deliver Eumcnea into his hands. These terms were 
accepted, and tlie Argyraspids prepared to execute their 
treacherous purpose. A number of them entered the tent 
of Eumenes together under various pretexts, wrested his 
dagger from him, overpowered him, and fastened his 
hands behind his back with his own belt. ^ Antigonus was 
immediately apprised of the event, and sent an officer 
named Nicanor to take possession of the prisoner, lie 
earnestly entreated, it is said, that he might be allowed 
to die either by their hands, or by his own, before he 
w,is surrendered to the enemy: on that condition he 
was ready to acquit them of the guilt of treachery : hut 
he could not obtain even this last favour. Antigonus, 
who had not dropped all hope of engaging him in his 
own service, ordered him to be committed to the closest 
custody until liis fate should lie determined. When the 
question was discussed in the council, two voices only 
pleaded for his life : his old friend Nearchus, and the 
young Demetrius, who was capable of admiration for a 
noble adversary. ‘Nor perhaps was Antigonus himself, 
though, it is said, violently incensed against the prisoner, 
entirely callous to such feelings ; but in him they were 
speedily overpowered by the remonstrances of his ofjier 
generals, who, each regarding Eumenes as a rival, pressed 
for his execution, and even threatened, if he were spared, 
to quit the service of Antigonus. The army too, or at 
least the wretches who had lietraycd him, began to be 
clamorous for his life^: and Antigonus was forced to 
give way. He was still so reluctant to shed the blood 
of the man who had once been his friend, that, with 
cruel superstition, he ordered his food to lie withdrawn. 
But as the camp was broken up two or three days after, 
the prisoner was dispatched, before he sank under the 
torments of hunger, either by command of Antigonus, 

‘ Justin (xiv. 3 IS.) represents him as having taken taken to flight, and 
as having been seised and brought back. 

3 Nepos. Bum. 12. 
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or to satisfy some more jealous^ or more mercif\d]^e^'<«<^, 
my. So perished, in the forty-fifth year of his ' 

ablest and best of Alexander's surviving captains 
ought not rather to say the only one who united rm 
.eminent abilities with a character entitled to respect 
His talents and zeal, with which he might have e6ii- 
ferred important benefits on his country, were wasted in> 
the service of foreigners, who could never forgive^the ‘ 
superiority of a Greek. It not only interfered with tj;Je 
ambitious views of his rivals, but shocked the self-coift^ 
placcncy — always strongest in the most barbarous and 
worthless races — with which a nation of military boors, 
intoxicated with the good fortune which had made them 
the instruments of great achievements, regarded itself as 
the first people on the earth. 

No opposition, it seems, was offered by the rest of 
the army to the mutiny of the Argyraspids : and the 
surrender of Eumenes was presently followed by the 
submission of almost all the allied satraps, and their 
forces. Peucestes was among the first to fall in with 
the current, and joined Antigonus with his 10,000 Per- 
* sians. The blame of their resistance was of course thrown 
upon Eumenes ; and Antigonus received their excuses 
graciously ; he excepted only a few, who had shown 
either personal attachment to Eumenes, or hostility to 
himself. Antigenes had excited his especial resentment ; 
as the man who had baffled his early attempts to corrupt 
the Argyraspids. He was now, by order of Antigonus, 
cast into a pit, and burnt alive. Eudamus, Celbanus, 
and some others, were likewise condemned to death. 
Thus was the league of the eastern satraps suppressed, 
and the royal house lost the only man who had ever 
shown a true devotion to its cause, and was able effect- 
ually to support it. Antigonus had now only (o make 
jK^use of the advantage he had gained, quietly to remove 
all the obstacles which still opposed the accomplishment 
of his ends. 

He soon quitted Gabiene, to take up his quarters for 
the rest of the winter near Ecbatana, and cantoned his 
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* afi^ in tbn northern districts of Media, chiefly in the 
t/eMoir^ of Rh^ffi. While it remained here, he re- 
coved' information, that Pithon was endeavouring, by a 
free distribution of money, to draw as many as he could 
of the scattered divisions into his own service, and was 
meditating a sudden attack upon him. He dissembled 
bia purpose, affected to treat the reports he received 
wlt^ indignation, as fully assured of Pithon's fidelity, 
and publicly announced his intention to leave the satrap 
of Media in the station he had before occupied, — the 
superintendence of the eastern provinces. M'hen he 
had allowed sufficient time for his language to reach 
Pithon’s ear, he wrote to apprise him, tliat he was on 
the point of returning to the West, and desired his yn- 
iiicdiate presence, to confer with him on affairs of the 
highest moment. Pithon fell blindly into the snare ; he 
came, expecting, according to the information he had 
received from his friends, that he was to be invested 
with the government of tlie East. lint Antigonu^ 
brought him to trial before his council, and causecl him 
to be condemned, and immediately put to death. The 
satrapy of Media he committed to Orontobates, a native 
of the country, and appointed IJippostratus to the mi- 
litary command with a body of 3500 Asiatic troops. 
He then collected his forces, and proceeding to Ecba- 
tina, took possession of the treasure remaining there, 
which amounted to 5000 talents, and set out on his 
marcli to Persepolis. While he was on the road, a 
feeble attempt was made by two generals, Meleager and 
Memrtas, who had engaged in Pithon's plot, to excite 
an insurrection in Media, and they nearly surprised the 
camp of the new satrap and Hippostratus ; but the re- 
volt was soon suppressed, and the leaders uunished with 
deatli. 

In Persis Antigonus was received with royal honours, 
and he held a council, to deliberate on the distribution' 
of the eastern provinces. Most of the more distant he 
thought it prudent to leave in the hands of tlie satraps, 
who had hitherto held theip, who could only have been 
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removed by force : and he sent for Siburtius from Ara- 
chosia^ as assured of his attachment by his enmity to 
Eumenes^ confirmed him in the possession of his satrapy^ 
and placed the most turbulent of the Argyraspids under 
his command, with secret instructions to employ them, 
by small parties at a time, in services which would en«» 
sure their destruction. This number included the men 
to whom he had been chiefly indebted for the surrqader 
of Eumenes, who thus received the just recompense of 
their treachery. Persis was too important a province 
io be left in the hands of a man so popular among the 
natives, and so aspiring, as Pcucestes. Antigonus re- 
moved him ; and, when the people loudly expressed its 
discontent, and an oflicer named Thespius had the bold- 
ness to represent their wishes, he put Tliespius to death, 
and appointed Asclepiodorus to the government, leaving 
a sufficient force under his command. Peucestes, 
whom he carried away with him, he soothed with 
hopes, which were probably never fulfilled. We hear 
no more of his name, and can only conjecture his fate. 
On thc^banks of the Pasitigris, he met Xenophilus, who 
had surrendered to Seleucus. Antigonus received him 
with a show of favour, not feeling secure of his object 
until he had advanced to Susa, anrl had taken possession 
of the treasure. It still included the celebrated tree of 
pure gold, and other precious works of art which were 
valued at 15,000 talents: and the crowns, and other 
presents, together with spoil which had ^en lodged 
there, amounted to 5000 more. So that, with what 
he had brought from Ecbatana, he found himself roaster 
of 25,000 talents. Carriages and camels were collected 
to convey the whole to the western coast, and Anti- 
gonus, leaving Aspisas, a native, satrap of Susiana, 
pursued his march with it to Babylon. 

Seleucus, probably by his orders, had previously re- 
turned to Babylon, where, stifling the resentment and 
suspicion which he must have felt, he received the con- 
queror with magnificent presents, and entertained his 
whole army. He hoped to disarm his jealousy, but 
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perhaps rather strctigthened it by his munificence; 
Antigonus resolved to rid himself of a man, whose 
talents and spirit, together with the influence he had 
acquired by his mildness and liberality, rendered him a 
formidable rival. He called him to account for his ad- 
ministration of the revenues of his province. Seleucus, 
reflecting on Pithon*s fate, augured that which was 
designed for himself. He publicly remonstrated against 
the requisition of Antigonus, alleging that he owed no 
account of a province, which he had received by the 
vote of the army, as a reward for his services under 
Alexander. The discussion lasted some days : but, as 
it grew warmer, he saw the danger increasing, and made 
his escape. Accompanied only by fifty horsemen, he 
took the road to Egypt, to throw himself on Ptolemy’s 
protection. Antigonus at first rejoiced at his flight, 
which, while it left the satrapy vacant, spared him the 
necessity of violent measures against a man universally 
beloved. But his fears were soon awakened, it is said, 
by a prediction of the Chaldsans, who foretold, that 
the fugitive, if he escaped, was destined to become 
master of Asia, and Antigonus to lose his life in battle 
with him. The prophecy perhaps was forged after the 
event : but Antigonus ordered him to be pursued, wheu 
it was too late to overtake him, and dismissed Blitor 
from the command be held in Meso|)otamia, because he 
had not exerted himself to arrest the fugitive: ^ unless 
indeed this was a pretext for the removal of an officer 
whom he could not trust. Seleucus was reserved to 
accomplish his high destiny. Pithon the son of Agenor, 
whom Alexander had left in India, was invested with 
the vacant satrapy. 

While Antigonus was making such progress in the 
east, as might encourage lum to hope that ere long he 
should unite Alexander’s whole empire under his rule, 
events had occurred in Europe, which, though they raised 
up a new rival to resist his pretensions, also seemed to 
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clear the way for his ambition. It appears that Poly- 
sperchon, when he returned to Macedonia after his dis- 
astrous attempt on Megalopolis^ with an army much 
reduced in numbers, and a still greater diminution of his 
military and political reputation, found himself no longer 
able without assistance to withstand the machinations of 
Eurydice. Her imbecile husband's name afforded her a 
sufficient title to supreme authority, and she had begun 
to form a party in Macedonia, which would enable her 
to exercise it, and to set Polyspcrchon wholly aside. It 
may be inferred from the correspondence between Poly- 
sperchon and Olympias, and from the letter of Olympias 
to Eumenes, that the life of Roxana's child was believed 
to be ill danger from Eurydice : and it is probable that 
before Polyspcrchon made his expedition to Greece, he 
had sent both mother and son into Epirus, to seek pro- 
tection from Olympias. Eurydice's proceedings now 
rendered a decisive step necessary. He had still indeed 
the army at his command, but he did not venture so far 
to try its fidelity, as to make an attack on the young 
queen in his own name. It was only under that of 
Olympias that he could hope to overthrow her influence. 
Olympias, who had always been eager to return to Ma- 
cedonia, and had only been restrained by her distrust of 
Polyspcrchon, could hesitate no longer, when she saw 
her grandson expelled from his patrimony by one whom 
she hated as the grand-daughter of one of her rivals. 
She accepted Polysperchon’s proposals : and it was agreed 
that he should march into Epirus, and conduct her and 
the young prince to Macedonia. Her nephew, iEacides 
king of Epirus, promised to join him with his forces. 
These preparations did not escape Eurydice's notice, 
but she resolved to meet force with force. She was 
already, it seems, in correspondence with Cassander, and 
she now urged him to come immediately to her aid. But 
Cassander was at this time in Peloponnesus, endeavour- 
ing to recover what Polyspcrchon had gained there, and 
was not able to leave it so soon as Eurydice's emergency 
required. She however had so far strengthened her party 
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in Macedonia^ that she waa able to raise an army with 
which she could venture to encounter the united forces 
of Polyspcrchon and ^acides. 

They found her encamped near the Macedonian town 
of £ira, and she did not decline a battle. The two armies 
were drawn up in battle-array^ and Eurydice was seen in 
front of her line^ completely armed in the Macedonian 
fashion, forming and animating her troops. Yet it ap- 
pears that no combat ensued. Before the signal was 
given Olympias came forward, it is said, with an air 
of sacred frenzy, and accompanied with the instru- 
ments of Bacchanalian processions. ^ It is not difficult 
10 conceive that the Macedonians of her rival’s army 
were so awe-struck, as well by her unearthly aspect, 
as by the recollection of her dignity, that they could 
not be brought to raise their hands against her. Philip 
was immediately taken with all his retinue. Eurydice 
escaped from the field, accompanied by Polycles, the 
only one of her council that remained faithful to her, 
and fled toward Amphipolis, designing no doubt to pro- 
ceed to the Hellespont : but she was arrested on the way, 
and delivered up to her rival. Olympias w^as not satis- 
fied with a common revenge on her two prisoners. She 
determined to make them taste the bitterness of death in 
long-protracted tortures : and immured them both in a 
dungeon built for the purpose with only one narrow open- 
ing for the admission of food. In this state she kept 
them some days : but then finding that the Macedonians 
w'cre disgusted by this refinement of cr4elty, she ordered 
the Thracians who guarded them to despatch Philip. 
For Eurydice she still reserved what she thought a bit- 
terer death. The young queen had not suffered her spirit 
to be bowed by her reverses. She spoke as boldly as 
ever, and asserted her right to the throne. While her 
husband’s bleeding corpse lay at her feet, she received a 
message from Olympias, with a sword, a cord, and a cup 
of hemlock, bidding her choose which she would. She 
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Spoke only to pray that like presents might one clay be 
brought to Olympias : then^ having paid such offices as 
the circumstances permittee] to her dead husband^ she 
unclasped her owp girdle, and with it put an end to her 
life. Olympias next gave loose to her vengeance against 
the family of Antipater. Nicanor, one of his sons, fell 
into her hands, and was put to death : and she now pro- 
pagated the report that Alexander had been poisoned by 
lollas, whose tomb she demolished. ]‘>en these victims 
did pot satiate her : she selected a hundred of Cassander’s 
friends, all men of high rank, and condemned them to 
death, it seems, without any form of trial. 'J'lic advice 
of Eumenes Avas forgotten : and the effects which he 
foresaw soon attended this reckless indulgence of her fe- 
rocious passions. 

Cassandcr Avas still in Peloponnesus, engaged in the 
siege of Tegea, when he received intelligence, perhaps 
at the same time, of the return and victory of Olympias, 
and of her bloody dealings with her royal prisoners, 
and with his OAvn family and friends. His own ap- 
petite for revenge was as keen as hers. He had not 
forgotten the affronts he had suffered from Alexander: 
but this last injury forced him immediately to lay 
aside every other care but that of A^engeancc. Though 
Polysperchon’s son Alexander Avas in Peloponnesus, 
ready to take advantage of his absence, and many cities 
which had recently embraced his alliance looked to him 
for protection, he raised the siege of Tegea, and set out 
for Macedonia. Polysperchon and Olympias expected 
his coming, and had taken precautions to secure Mace- 
donia from invasion. They had engaged the ^tolians, 
who were led to espouse their cause, jiartly by the re- 
collection of Antipater’s enmity, and partly by the pri- 
vate influeticc of Polysperchon, to occupy the pass of 
Thermopylae ; and Polysperchon himself crossed the 
mountains of the southern frontier, and took up a po- 
sition in Perrhsebia. Cassandcr did not Avaste his 
strength in an attempt to dislodge the iKtolians from 
Thermopyls?* He collected a number of small craft 
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from Euboea and Locris^ and transported his army across 
tlie Maliac gulf into Thessaly. There he divided it 
into two main bodies, one of which he sent under the 
command of Callas injir Perrhabia, leith orders to keep 
Polysperchon employed ; while with the other he him- 
self pursued his march toward the nearest pass. This 
manoeuvre entirely disconcerted the plans of Poly- 
sperchon and Olympias, who had believed that Mace- 
donia was safe as long as Polysperchon retained his 
position in Thessaly. Olympias, when it was too Idtte, 
sent some troops to seize the pass of Tempe, toward 
which Cassander was moving: it was already occu- 
pied by a detachment which he had pushed forward 
under the command of Deinias. She now saw herself 
in imminent danger ; and appointing Aristonous to meet 
Cassander with the forces which Polysperchon had left 
in Macedonia, she took refuge in Pydna with a great 
number of royal and noble persons, among whom, be- ^ 
side Roxana and the yoUng prince, were 1'Iiessalonice, 
one of Philip’s daughters, and Deidamia, the daughter of 
iEacides. She was attended by a very small force, chiefly 
the household troops, and by the remainder of the ele- 
phants : nor was the town supplied with provisions for a 
long siege. She liowever resolved to remain there, not 
doubting that succours would soon be brought to her in 
abundance by sea, both from Macedonia and Greece. 

Cassander, having crossed the mountains, moved di- 
rectly upon Pydna. He drew a trench round the town 
from sea to sea, and sent for ships, engines, and ammu- 
nition, to besiege it both by land and sea. While he 
was thus engaged, he learnt that iEacides was pre- 
paring to bring succours from Epirus. He therefore 
sent Atarrhias, with a division of his ariny^j to occupy 
the passes between Epirus and Macedonia. TThe Epirots 
felt no interest in the expedition, and broke out into 
open mutiny : so that .^acidcs was compelled to make 
a proclamation, by which all who desired it were allowed 
to return to their homes ; and so many availed them- 
selves of this permission, that the king found himself 
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unable with his remaining forces tQ*‘^ake head against 
Atarrhias. 'Even ihe loyalty of his peaceful subjects 
WM undermined hy the seditious lang^age of the men 
wl!o had quitted hiS camp. A^ational assembly was 
held, in which, hy a proceeding never before heard of in 
the history of Epirus, the king was declared to have 
forfeited his crown. It was transferred to the family 
of Neoptolcmiis, a remote branch of the royal line. 
Pyrrhus, the infant son of Jilacides, was with great dif- 
fiflklty and danger preserved from the pursuit of his 
enemies, and conveyed to the court of Glaucias, king of 
Illyria, who afforded him shelter. The authors of the 
revolution made a treaty with Cassander, who sent 
Lyciscus to act as regent in Epirus, which thus became 
devoted to his interest. The partisans of Olympias in 
Macedonia, who before wavered between hope and fear, 
were so disheartened by this event, that they dropped the 
^preparations which they were making to come to her as- 
sistance : and she was soan after deprived of her last 
remaining hope by the intelligence that the greater part 
of Polysperchon*s troops had been seduced by Callas to 
abandon their chief, who was obliged to take shelter 
wit 1 #the few who adhered to him in the Perrhiebian town 
of Naxium, where he was closely blockaded by the 
enemy. The aspiring woman, so lately absolute mis- 
tress of I^facedonia, was left widiout a prospect of re- 
lief, exposed to the attack of her implacable foe. 

The season however was so far advanced that C>as- 
sander found it impracticable to proceed by the way of 
aa|)BlIt, and contented himself with maintaining a strict 
blodcade.; '4n the cour.se of the winter the scarcity of 
Pf0visi6nb«tfif^gan to be severely felt by the besieged, and 
soon all ^ horrors of famine appeared in tlieir most 
terrible form. The soldiers were reduced to a scanty 
ration, the elephants were fed on sawdust, and gra. 
dually pined away: the horses and beasts of burden 
were slaughtl^red for the sake of their flesh. The 
riders were not permitted to share the common al- 
lowance, and they, and at length more and more of the 
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Other soldiers perished of hiiRger. The barbarians be- 
took themselves fo' the bodies of the dead»^ the streets 
M'cre encumbered with corpses, which the survivors 
scarcely retained stre^j^ or spirit dither to huiy or to 
throw over the wallsi ' The hideous sjiectacle and the 
noisome stench diffused universal despondency. De- 
sertions bc’cainc frequent, and all who repaired to the 
camp of the besiegers were graciously received by Cas- 
sandcr, 'who sent them to their homes, where they spicad 
the report of the desperate condition of Olyinpias, 
v\hich extinguished every hope that might have ani- 
mated her parti zans to make an attempt fur her deli- 
verance. As the spring advanced and the famine grew 
every day more pressing, the soldiers assembled round 
the palace, and called upon her, since she was no longer 
able to support them, to permit them to depart. She 
was obliged to comply >vith their demand, and at 
length saw herself so generally abandoned, that she 
concerted measures for her Qwm esc<i])c. A galley was** 
prepared to carry her away with her friends. But 
before they bad embarked, Oassaiider w^as ajiprised of 
l^r design, sailed into the haiboiir, and took the vessel.^ 
She was now reduced to utter despair, and sent ^ ne- 
gotiate with the conqueror. lie at first insisted that 
she should surrender at discretion, but at length con- 
sented to promise that her life slionld be spared. He 
knew that when he had once made himself master of 
her person, this condition would not long stand in the 
ivay of his leveiige. 

After the fall of Fydna, all Macedonia submiltq^to 

' S(i Diodiiriis, xi\. 'iO. r(jI>.vi>iH (ir 11 3) tells a andbes^ 

(.rnbalilL* btciry Accoidiiif; to hiiii, thi* vfssr] ua^ turn 
('li(ii) — u liu, one \\ouUl think, vvas liaruly in a bituatioii to hnvodonu sQCiL 
aiiii intiMceptiHl (ly ('asu.iiulcr, who prevailed on the iiiesf^fniKr loc.'rry tho 
letter, in winch Pol yspere lion exhorted the queen to m.ike tier eseapo, to 
Uhmpias, suppresking the fact of the capture Olympias refiairod by night 
to the watcubide, hut not finding the vessel there, eniieliided, witliuiit lar. 
tiler inquiry, that Polyspnrlinn had deceived her, and alMiidoncd her- 
self to despair a coiiscquenre that rould hardly h.ive lieen foieseen ; and 
it 16 rather aurprising, that Cassander did not carry Ins stratagem a little 
faither, man the vessel with a crew of Ins own, sufibr Olympias to embark, 
and then make himself master of it and her There is a suspirious resem- 
blance between this and the stratagem by whieh lie soon after certainly 
atteinjited to draw her into his ixiwer. . 
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him except Pella^ which was held by Monimus^ and 
Amphipolis, to which Atistonous had retired with a 
considerable body of troops. Monimus however sur- 
rendered at Cassander’s iirst aommons. Aristonous 
was inclined to hold out^ for he had recently gained a 
victory over Cassander*8 general Crateuas, and having 
bebieged him in the Jiisaltian town of Bedys^ had com- 
pelled him to capitulate on condition that he should 
lay down his arms. He still hoped for succours either 
frop Euinencs^ of whose deaths which happened in 
tlie preceding winter^ he had not yet heard^ or from 
Polysperchon^ or Alexander, (/assander however forced 
Olympias to send him an order to surrender^ and with 
this he complied, on a stipulation for his personal safety : 
but Cassander, who was jealous of his rank and in- 
tluence, eluded the fulfilment of the treaty, and insti- 
gated some of the family of Crateuas, who resented 
their kinsman’s disgrace, to put him to death. 

There were still some difficulties to overcome before 
be could wreak his revenge on Olympias. He did not 
tliink it safe openly to violate the pledge which he had 
given : the pity of the Macedonians might be revivg 
by h«r mi sibr tunes, lie thought it necessary at lea 
to obtain the sanction of his army, and wished that she 
^might herself furnish him with a pretext for her de- 
struction. 'J'be first object he easily accomplished, 
'fhe kinsmen of the numerous victims whom Olympias 
had sacrificed to her hatred of Cassander, readily un- 
dertook to accuse her in a general assembly : and as she 
waa absent, and had no one to plead for her, she was 
coi](4^mn^d^ death. Still this sentence did not release 
Cassander/^m his engagement, and he endeavoured to 
inveigle hef into a step by which she would forfeit the 
beneht of It. He sent some of his friends to her with 
a private message, affected to be touched with com- 
passion for*her wretchedness, and to apprehend that he 
should not ba able to protect her from the fury of the 
army which had condemned her to death : he therefore 
offered to prepare a galley in which she might make 
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her escape to Athens. His plan was^ if she fell into 
the snare, to have her killed at sea, and thus, while he 
satisfied his hatred, to shift the imputation of breach of 
faith on her. Olympias however, whether suspecting 
fraud, or confident in the influence which she believed 
herself still to retain over the Macedonians, declined 
tlie proposal. All that she asked for, was a fair trial 
before a national assembly, in which she might be 
heard in her own defence. Cassander became alarmed, 
lest he should be obliged, by the voice of the people^, to 
grant this demand. He was resolved not to incur the 
danger which would arise from the public appearance 
of the aged queen as a prisoner and a suppliant, before 
the multitude : he therefore sent a party of soldiers— 
200 men whom he selected as the most willing to 
render him any service — to surround the palace and 
despatch her. Olympias received warning that she 
must .prepare for cleath. She put on her royal robes, 
and came forward, leaning on two of her women, to 
meet the soldiers. Even they were so overpowered by 
tlie majesty of her presence, and by the numberless 
gr^^t recollections attached to her name, that they could 
not bring themselves to execute Cassander’s order, .die 
was obliged to commit the deed of blood to the persons 
who had accused her, and who were eager enough for 
revenge to undertake it themselves. She submitted to 
her fate with unbending firmness, neither shrinking 
from their swords nor uttering a word unworthy of her 
birth and fortunes, ^ 

Cassander thus saw himself, in fact, master of Mace- 
donia : it remained for him to secure it against all other 
claimants in his own independent possession. It was 
however not more perhaps with this view, than to gra- 
tify his hatred of Alexander, that he resolved to rid 
himself of Roxana and her son. But this was a step 
which demanded great caution. The scenes which had 
lately taken place proved the veneration of the Mace- 

> So Diodorus (xix. 51 ), and, more expressly, Justin (xiv. b.) Paiisanias 
(ix. 7. 2.} leprescntb her as stoned to death. 
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(lonians for Alexander s memory. It was still uncertain 
how they might receive the tidings of the death of 
Olympias, and it would not have b^n safe immediately 
to follow up the murder of his mother, with that of his 
widow and child. It seemed prudent also to wait for 
intelligence of the course which events were taking in 
the ekst, before he ventured on this decisive measure. 
He therefore removed lloxana and the young prince 
to tile citadel of Ainphipolis, which he committed to a 
trusty officer, named Olaucias. He at the same time 
dismissed the pages and officers who had before attended 
them, and ordered tliat they should be treated as private 
persons. 'J'his was a sufficient declaration of his inten- 
tion to exclude Alexander’s son from the throne ; and 
his parti zaiis probably repeated all the arguments that 
had ever been urged against the prince’s title. Hut still 
he lequired one more legitimate for himself, which could 
only be acquired by an alliance with the royal house. 
For this purpose he fixed his eyes on Philip’s daughter 
lliessaloiiice, who, though her claims could not be con- 
sideied equal to those of Cleopatra, might still serve to 
reconcile the nation to his rule. I’lieir marriage lyas 
celebrated not long after the surrender of Pydna, and 
it was in honour of this princess, and probably in the 
course of the same spring, that Cassander founded the 
city which so long bore her name at the head of the 
Thermaic gulpli: as it was at this time that he founded 
one named after himself, Cassandrea, in the peninsula of 
Pallene, which he peopled with emigrants from Potidsea 
and other neighbouring cities, and with a considerable 
number of families which had survived the ruin of 
Olynthus. He could have taken no measures more 
tending to multiply his personal adherents, and to ac- 
custom the people to view him as the successor of their 
ancient princes. Such was the character which he pub- 
licly assumed, and in this capacity he ordered the re- 
mains of Kurydice, Philip, and Cynane, to be buried in 
the royal sepulchre at .^g£e, and honoured their memory 
with funeral games. 
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He was now again at liberty to turn his attention to> 
ward Greece^ where the state of affairs called for hit 
presence. Alexander had taken advantage of his de- 
jjarture from Peloponnesus^ to draw several cities intc 
his own alliance, and to seize several strong positions. 
Polysperchon himself, when he heard of the death of 
Olympias, and saw that his cause was irretrievably lost 
for the ])resent in Macedonia, escaped from Naxium, 
and joining Ailacides, took refuge with him in AEtolia, 
where he possessed some personal influence, derived, it 
seems, from family connections.^ It was highly desir. 
able for Cassander to crush these rivals, and to make 
himself master of Greece, before he should be assailed, 
as he might expect to be in any case, from another 
quarter. He therefore strengthened his army with new 
levies in Macedonia, and early iii the summer of Sl6‘ 
set out oil his march to Peloponnesus. He found Ther- 
mopylae again guarded by the iKtolians, and was now 
obliged to force a passage. Though the settlement of. 
Peloponnesus was his main object, theic was another of 
great importance which detained him for some time in 
Btpotia. His position rendered it expedient for him 
everywhere as much as possible to gain the goodwill of 
these >vhoin he wished to govern, and to signalise the 
lieginning of his reign by acts of beneficence. It seems.' 
to liavc been his aim to invite a comparison between his 
own conduct and that of his predecessors, on points in 
which it would turn in his favour: and it was probably 
in part this motive which induced him to resolve on the 
restoiation of Thebes. The destruction of that ancient 
city had excited general sympathy in Greece, notwith- 
standing the insolence with which it had abused its pros- 
perity. To repair the injury which had been inflicted 
by the Macedonian arms, was a work of humanity and 
generosity, likely to be generally approved and admired. 
But Cassander probably had some more special motives 
and ends. To rebuild what Alexander had destroyed, 

> Diodorin, XIX ri2 Paysaiiias (v fi. 1.) calls him an .Etolian, which if 
ex|)lainc(l by T^sctzcb ad Lycoph. v 802. 
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and to annul the decree by which he had doomed the 
site of Thebes to desolation^ was in itself an undertaking 
that interested his personal feelings. In a purely po- 
litical point of view there was much to recommend it. 
The Bflcotian towns indeed^ which had rejoiced in the 
fall of Thebes, and were still in possession of her ter- 
ritory, might feel themselves injured by it, and would 
no longer be so warmly attached to the Macedonian 
government as they had been. But, on the other hand, 
Thebes, which might again outweigh them all, would be 
entirely devoted not merely to Macedonia, but to the 
house of her benefactor. She would help to secure the 
submission of Athens: and, above all, the Peloponnesian 
ittates which retained their jealousy of Sparta, would 
hail the event with exultation. 

On his arrival in Bncotia, Cassandcr assembled a con- 
.^rgress of deputies from the Boeotian towns, informed 
them of his design, and condescended to request their 
consent. We do not know what arguments or motives 
he used, or wdiether he obtained more than a nominal 
consent, which could not prudently have been withheld. 
When this difficulty was removed, he directed that the 
work should be begun. The Theban exiles returned, 
to settle again on the hallowed ground : but they had 
only permission to occupy it; Cassander did not supply 
them with the means ; and the undertaking was far be- 
yond the reach of their broken fortunes. Succours how- 
ever were brought to them from other quarters, with a 
zeal which, vrhile it proves the policy of Cassander’s 
plan, makes us regret that the spirit which displayed it- 
self BO nobly on this occasion, had not prevailed more 
uniformly among the Greeks. The Athenians were 
foremost among those who contributed to the work: 
they built the greater part of the wall : a generous ex- 
ertion certainly, in behalf of a people whose ancestors 
liad been their bitterest enemies, and who had no claims 
upon them but such as arose out of their common origin, 
and the service which Thebes had rendered to the na- 
tional cause in the struggle with Macedonia. Mcgalo- 
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polls and Messene also remembered that they owed their 
existence to Thebes, and testified their gratitude by 
pecuniary aid. Contributions were sent even from the 
Greek cities of Sicily and Italy. The Thebans were 
conscious of their altered position : they no longer as- 
pired to dominion over their Boeotian neighbours, but 
solicited admission into the league, which was headed by 
their ancient enemies, the Plataeans, and sent their sa- 
crifice with the rest to the festival of the great Dicdala, 
which was celebrated every sixty years, to commemo- 
rate the interval during which Platiea lay desolate.^ 

From BwotiaCassander advanced toward Peloponnesus. 
AFhen he arrived at Athens, he found tliat Alexander 
had fortified the Isthmus, so as to render the approach 
extremely difHcnlt on this side. He nevertheless pro- 
ceeded as far as Megara, but there, having perhaps 
more accurately ascertained the strength of the enemy's 
position, he caused rafts to be prepared for the elephants, 
and transports for the troops, with which he crossci^; 
over to ICpidaurus. He then marched to Argos, and 
induced it to renounce its alliance with Alexander. 
Ilermione too submitted to him, either now, or a little 
later. One is surprised to hear that the chief resistance 
wrhich he had to encounter was in Messeiiia. Before 
he could reduce Itliomc, he found himself obliged to re- 
tire. Doubtless intelligence which he had received from 
the East, seemed to render it necessary for him to re- 
turn with all speed to secure his more important interests 
in Macedonia. Alexander remained in his position at 
the Isthmus, but could not prevent Cassander from 
passing his lines, and declined a battle. Cassander left 
Molycus, with 2000 men, to occupy the passes of Gera- 
iiea, and pursued his march northward. 

Antigonus, it appears before he left Babylon, sent 
envoys to Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus, form- 
ally to acquaint tliem with his success, and to express 
his hopes that their alliance with him might continue 
uninterrupted. Toward the end of the autumn of 31 6 

1 PausaniA^, ix 3. b. 

V 4 
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he arrived at Mallus in Cilicia^ and distribu(q|l his army 
in winter quarters. The treasures at (^^inda^ still 
amounting to 10,000 talents, were delivered up to him : 
and he found that tlie ordinary revenues of the provinces 
already subject to him might be estimated at 11,000 
talents. In the meanwhile Seleucus had reached Egypt, 
and was i)orhaps the first to apprise its ruler of the 
darig(M he had to ap]n*ehend from the enormous power 
and the grasping ambition of Antiguiius. Ptolemy 
hastened to fortify hiinsell' by a closer alliance with the 
men. whose safety was now inseparably connected with 
his own. Lysimachus had by this time firmly estab- 
lished himself in Thrace, though still exposed to for- 
midable attacks fium his northern neighbours, and was 
able to render important assistance. In the absence of 
Antigonus a new power had sprung up in Asia Minor. 
Asander, the satrap of Caria, had extended his dominion 
far and wide, and had nearly made himself master of 
‘^Cappadocia. They and Cassander were easily induced 
to send their envoys to accompany those of Ptolemy 
and Seleucus on a common embassy to Antigonus. In 
the spring of 315 the ambassadors met Antigonus on 
his march into Upper Syria, and communicated to him 
the demands which they were instructed to make. Their 
inasieis claimed a share in the fruits of his success to 
which they had all 111 some measure contributed. 'Fhey 
proposed that the llellespontine Phrygia should be an- 
nexed to the satrapy of Lysimachus, that Asander should 
1)0 confirmed in tlie possession of Lycia and Cappadocia, 
Ptolemy in that of Syria, including Phoenicia, that 
ilabylonia should be restored to Seleucus, and that the 
treasures which Antigonus had brought from the East 
should be equally shared among all. We hear of no 
demand on the part of Cassander : he was no doubt 
satisfied with the posbcssion of Macedonia and Greece. 
Antigonus replied with a mixture of scorn and indig- 
nation ', and particularly bade the Egyptian envoys in- 
form Ptolemy, that he would be ready to meet him. 

* Apptaii, Syr. 53. characteristically, ifrix^vjArMTH^ 
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The allies '^obably did not wait for his answer to make 
the most active preparations for the contest which they 
must have foreseen to be inevitable, Antigonus, after 
bin declaration of war, immediately took measures to 
keep his less formidable rivals fully employed, while he 
himself bent his main force against Ptolemy. He sent 
an agent to Cyprus, and others to Rhodes, to secure the 
alliance of these islands, which was of great importance 
for the creation of the marine, which was one of his 
principal objects, fie sent his nephew Ptolemceus with 
a strong body of troops into Cappadocia, to raise the 
siege of Ainisus, which was defending itself against 
A Sander, with instructions afterwards to proceed to the 
Hellespont to guard the passage against Cassander and 
Lysimaclius. He at the same time provided occupation 
for Cassander in Europe : he despatched Aristodemus 
with a thousand talents to Peloponnesus, to treat with , 
Alexander and Polysporchon, and to levy troops which 
might enable them to carry on the w’ar against the com- 
mon enemy ; and he gave directions for the establishment 
of a chain of signals and post-stations, to maintain the 
readiest coininunication with the eastern provinces. 

He then jiursuc<l his march to Phienicia. The oper- 
ation on which the success of his plans mainly de- 
pended, was to make himself master of its ports ; and 
to form a navy, which should give him the command 
of the sea. He had little resistance to apprehend in the 
country : but Ptolemy had cairicd away all the ships 
and seamen he found there into Egypt. The sides of 
Libanus however yielded an inexhaustible supply of 
timber, and the population of Phoenicia furnished abun- 
dance of the best mariners. Tyre alone he found occupied 
by an Egyptian garrison ; and having encamped over 
against it, while he made preparations for a siege, he 
sent for the Phoenician kings, and the officers who com- 
mandeil in Syria, and gave his orders for the building 
of ships, and the collection of magazines of corn for a 
year's consumption. Three dockyards were speedily 
established in Phaniicia — at Tnpolis, Byblus, and 
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Sidon — a fourth on the coast of Cilicia^ which the 
timber was brought down from Taurus, and another in 
Rhodes, where Ins envoy had obtained the people’s con- 
sent. Eight thousand men were kept employed in the 
forests of Libanus alone, and a thousand team of cattle 
conveyed the timber to the coast. While these prepar- 
ations were going on, as Antigonus lay encamped near 
Tyre, a fleet of a hundred sail, magnificently equipped, 
and executing its manoeuvres with the greatest celerity, 
appeared in the road. It was commanded by Seleucus, 
who was on his way from Egypt to the Ailgean, and 
took the opportunity to makjg this display of his naval 
power in the enemy’s sight. It excited general uneasi- 
ness in the camp of Antigonus, especially among those 
of his allies who inhabited towns on the coast : What, 
they asked, would the greatest land-force avail to pro- 
tect them from ravages and annoyance while the enemy 
was master of the sea ? Antigonus bade his friends keep 
up dieir spirits : before the summer was over he would 
put to sea with 500 sail. In (Cyprus his ministers 
found Nicocrcon, king of Salamis, and most of the other 
princes, already gained by Ptolemy : four only, and 
those among the least powerful, entered into alliance 
with Antigonus. While his works were proceeding for 
the siege of Tyre, leaving Andronicus with 3000 men to 
superintend and protect them, he made an expedition 
southward, took Joppa and (raza by storm, incorporated 
the garrisons with his army, and left troops of his own 
in their room. 

In Asia Minor the success of his arms was more rapid. 
Ptolemsus compelled Asander's general Asclepiodorus 
to abandon the siege of Amisus, and to evacuate Cap- 
padocia. He then marched into Bithynia, where the 
king Ziboetes, either as an ally of the enemy, or for his 
private aggrandisement, bad laid siege to Astacus and 
Chalcedon. He too was forced to yield, and to join 
the cities he had attacked in alliance with Antigonus. 
From Bithynia Ptolemteus was called by pressing orders 
from his uncle to hasten to protect Ionia and Lydia, 
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which wer6. threatened hy Seleucus. He found Seleucus 
engaged in the siege of Erythrfe : his arrival induced 
him not only to raise the siege, but to withdraw from 
the coast. He sailed away to Cyprus, where the state 
of affairs was sufficiently critical to render his presence 
desirable. No enemy now was left in Asia Minor but 
Asander, who was nearly reduced within the limits of 
his own province, where he might soon find himself 
attacked both by land and sea. 

In Greece Aristodemus executed Jiis commission no 
less ably and successfully. He first sailed to Laconia, and 
at Sparta, where Cassande|r was viewed as a hereditary 
enemy, obtained the sanction of the government for his 
levies, which soon amounted to 8000 men. Polysperchon 
came over from -ffitolia, it seems, to treat with him and 
his son. Alexander was persuaded to make a voyage to 
Phoenicia, for the purpose of a conference with Anti- 
gonus, while the old man remained at the head of the 
army. He was so deeply humbled by his reverses, that 
he consented to accept the title of general of Pelopon- 
nesus from Antigonus. On Alexander's arrival at the 
camp before Tyre, Antigonus, having concluded a treaty 
with him, called an assembly to which not only the sol- 
diers but all the strangers in the camp were admitted. 
It was his wish to give the greatest possible notoriety to 
its proceedings, as they were designed to make an im- 
pression favourable to his cause on the public mind both 
in Asia and Europe. He himself harangued the multi- 
tude, and recounted Cassander's misdeeds. Among them 
he enumerated not only the murder of Olymjuas, his 
treatment of Roxana and the young king, the violence 
with which he had obtained the hand of Thessalonice, 
and his assumption of sovereign power in Macedonia, 
but also bis new settlements in Pallene and Bmotia. It 
was to dishonour the memory of Philip and Alexander, 
that he had invited the Olyiithians, Macedonia's inve- 
terate enemies, into the city which bore his own name, 
and had rebuilt Thebes. Having thus roused the indig- 
nation of his Macedonian hearers, he proposed a reso- 
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lutioD to be adopted by the army, by which Cassan<kT 
was declared an enemy unless he should release lloxana 
and the prince, shouhl pull down his new cities, and in 
all respects pay due obedience to Antigonus, the lawful 
commander of the forces, and regent of the empire. This 
latter title he seems never to have assumed before. It 
was to be regarded as a new dignity conferred on him 
by the vote of the army, to enable him to protect the 
royal family; and he would probably liot have adopted 
it, if the confederacy formed against him had been less 
fonnidable, and he had not thoiiglit it expedient to fix 
the stigma of rebellion and tjeason on his rivals, and to 
give an air of legitimacy to his own cause, without 
which he might have found it difficult to maintain his 
authority in the upper provinces. It was chiefly to them 
and to the satraps who still revered the royal name, or 
considered it as their only safeguard against his ambition, 
that this [lart of the decree was addressed. Another part 
related to Greece. It declaretl that all the Greek states 
should be restored to liberty and independence: no Greek 
city any longer hehl by a foreign garrison. The object 
of tills concession was clear enough. Polyspcrchon liad 
tried to win Greece by a democratical revolution : Gas- 
sander by an oligarchical reaction. Antigonus would 
outbid them both, and attract Greeks of all parties to his 
side, by the sound most pleasing to every (ireek ear. 
The assembly passed the resolution, and Antigonus sent 
copies of it to all (quarters wlicre it was likely to pro- 
mote his ends. He then dismissed Alexander with a 
present of 500 talents, and with hopes, which no one, 
it seems, know better how to suggest without any dis- 
tinct promise. 

Ptolemy endeavoured to counteract the effect of 
the decree, so far as it related to Greece, by another, 
in which he held out a like promise. This imitation 
might help to destroy any^UUusion that had been cre- 
ated by the original, as it became doubly evident that 
each was only meant to serve a temporary purpose. 
But the prospect which the new turn of events opened 
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foi Greece was, as to the iTiiincdiatc future, gloomier tlian 
ever. The unhappy country seemed destined to be the 
theatre of endless wars, in which party-rancour was com- 
bined with the hostility of foreigners to spread bloodshed 
and desolation over its whole surface. The rivals were 
all alike strangers, in feeling and interests, to Greece: and 
their forces were so evenly balanced, as to ensure many 
destructive alternations of success, while it was impos- 
sible to foresee the issue of the struggle. Tor a Greek 
who had the good of his country at heart, there was no 
motive to prefer one <^ide to another, except that a paiti- 
tion of Alexander's empirp was a very desirable event, 
a*; it fostered hopes of ftational indejieiidence, which 
would ho lost, if tlie whole should be united in the hands 
of Antigoiius. On the other hand, the power of Cassan- 
der might seem no less fatal to liberty. Yet it wus dif- 
(icnlt to remain neutral ; and a state whieh took such a 
position, was pi ihaps exposed to greater dangers, than if 
it had actively engaged in the coiit(»st. To fight, or be 
tiample<l on, were the only al tern atiNPs. Two frightful 
examples of the calamities with w^hich tliis period could 
not fail to abound, occurred in the course of about a year 
after tlashander’s List-mentioned return to Macedonia, 
lie had left a man iiuuicd Apollon ides in command of 
tlic garrison at Argos. Apollonides had found an oppor- 
tunity to surprise ytyinphalus; but while he was absent 
on this expedition, the party in Argos adverse to C’as- 
sander invited Alexander to come and take possession of 
the city, wrhich they promised to surrender to him. Rely- 
ing on his support, they openlydcclarcd themselves, and it 
seems appointed .'iOO of their number, as the new demo- 
cratical counciL Alexander however delayed, and Apol- 
lon ides, having lieeii apprised of the nwolution, reached 
Argos before him. He found tlie council assembled in 
the Prytaneum, and having barred their egress, set fire 
to the building: the Five Hiipdred perished in the flames. 
The rest of the party were more mildly punished with 
death or banishment. The conduct of Apollonides 
seems to us inhuman: but there were few among tlie 
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leading Macedonians of the period who had a right to 
reproach him with it^ or who would not have approved 
of it: and it is only surprising that a man endowed with 
so much energy of will — in that age commonly admitted 
as a substitute for every good quality — should not have 
risen higher among his kindred spirits. 

The other occurrence^ which affords a melancholy 
illustration of the state of Greece^ was one of the conse- 
quences which arose out of the measures taken by Cas> 
Bander' to counteract the operations of Aristodemus. 
Cassandcr^ when he heard of his arrival in Peloponnesus^ 
and of the success of his levies^ hoped at first to be able 
to detach Folysperchon and A%xaiider from the cause of 
Antigonus. They, os we have seen, were gained over by 
Aristodemus : and Cassander found it necessary to make 
another expedition into Peloponnesus. In his passage 
through Bccotia, he halted for some time at I’hebes, to 
aid the Thebans in the completion of their fortifications, 
and having ravaged the Corinthian territory, and taken 
two forts which were occupied by Alexanders garri- 
sons near the Isthmus, he advanced against the Arcadian 
Orchomciius. After some ineffectual attempts to take 
it by assault, he was admitted by his partizans : Alex- 
ander's friends sought shelter in the temple of Artemis. 
Their enemies obtained Cassander's leave to deal with 
them as they would. All were torn from the sanctuary, 
and put to death. 

Cassander moved forward into Messenia, where, it will 
be remembered, he had been obhged the year before to 
leave Itliome in the possession of Alexander's troops. 
He was still unable to reduce it. His presence, it seems, 
was again required in Macedonia. On his return through 
Arcadia, he appointed Damis governor of Megalopolis, 
and presided at the Neinean Games in Argolis. But he 
had no sooner departed, than Alexander and Aristotle, 
raus resumed their operations against the Peloponnesian 
cities which favoured his cause. He again had recourse 
to negotiation with Alexander, who, shut out from larger 
views, only desired an independent position in Greece. 
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Cassander now sent Prepelaus to invite him to abandon 
AntigonuSj with the offer of the same title which had 
been recently conferred on his father, and of a force 
sufficient to maintain his authority in Peloponnesus. 
Alexander accepted this proposal, and declared himself 
for Cassander. We are not expressly informed that 
Polysperchon acceded to the treaty ; but it appears that 
he was now considered as Cassander's ally, and he con- 
tinued to occupy Corinth with a strong body of troops. 

Aristodemus however, who had retired into AStolia, 
prevailed on the iKtolians to espouse the cause of Aii- 
tigonus, and, crossing the Corinthian gulf with his 
mercenaries, renewed the war successfully in Elis and 
Acliaia : where lie was aided by the impression which 
the decree of Antigonus had produced on the towns oc- 
cupied by Cassandcr’s garrisons. Soon after, Alexander 
was assassinated at Sicyon. But his widow Cratesipolis, 
a woman of royid spirit, who had won the hearts of the 
soldiers hy her liberality, kept the troops toge.ther, sup- 
pressed a revolt which broke out at Sicyon, and held 
the reins of government with a vigorous hand. Cas- 
saiidcr, it seems, i bought her and Polysperchon able to 
uphold bis interests in Peloponnesus, and made an ex- 
pedition into iEtolia and Acarnaiiia, where he persuaded 
the Acurnaiiiuns, for the puiposc of mure effectual union 
against their southern neighbours, to concentrate their 
scattered population in three cities, and left Lyciscus, 
with a body of troops to protect them. Pic then 
inarched northward against the Illyrian king Glaucias, 
whom he had ineffectually tempted, by a bribe of 200 
talents, to deliver up the infant Pyrrhus, defeated him 
in battle, and compelled him to enter into a treaty, by 
which he engaged not to molest Cassander’s allies. 
Then, having first reduced and garrisoned Epidatnims, 
he returned to IMacedouia. 

Having secured his dominions by these barriers on 
the western side, he was at leisure to turn his attention 
toward Asia, and it was urgently claimed by the danger 
which now threatened him from that quarter. Auti- 
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gonijis, eager to complete the conquest of Phoenicia^ and 
to bfe at liberty for other enterprises^ as soon as he had 
collected a Aifficient squadron proceeded to blockade 
the harbours of Tyre. The garrison however held out 
fifteen months, and though at last compelled by famine 
to capitulate obtained honourable terms, being allowed 
to depart with their baggage. AVhile he was occupied 
with the siege, Ptolemy had been endeavouring to 
extend his influence in Cyprus, which after the loss of 
Phoenicia was doubly important to him. In the first 
year of the war (21 6*), he sent .'1000 auxiliaries to sup- 
P'jrt his ally Nicocreon, and in the following spiing 
fitted out a larger armament, destined partly for the 
same purpose. It consisted of 100 galleys commanded 
by Polyclitus,* and 10,000 mercenaries under an Athe- 
nian loader named Myrmidon : hut the whole was 
placed under the orders of Ptolemy's brother Menelaus. 

At Cyprus they found Seleucus with Ins fleet, and 
concerted j;he plan of the campaign with him. It was 
resolved to send Polyclitus with fifty galleys to Pelo- 
ponnesus, where it was supposed that Alexander and 
Polysperchon were still acting on behalf of Antigonus : 
Myrmidon with his troops to (’aria, to the relief of 
Asander, who was pressed by Ptolemious ; and that Se- 
leucus and Menelaus siiould remain with the rest of the 
fleet at Cyprus, to carry on the war against the princes 
who had allied themselves with Antigonus. Two of them 
were forced to submit ; Lapithus and Ceryiiia were taken 
by storm ; but Citium made an obstinate resistance. 
Polyclitus sailed to Cenchre®, and there hearing of 
Alexander’s alliance with Cassander, and seeing no em- 
ployment for his squadron, set sail for the coast of 
Pamphylia, where he heard that a fleet commanded by 
Thcodotus, the admiral of Antigonus, was on its voyage 
from Patara eastward, protected by a body of troops 
under Ferilaus, which moved along the shore. Poly- 
clitus laid an ambuscade for the land-force, and either 
killed or captured the whole, and took Perilaus himself 
prisoner. With his squadron, which he had concealed 
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from view behind an adjacent promontory, he at the 
same time attacked the enemy, as they were about to land 
to succour their friends on sliore, and took all their ships 
with a great part of the crews, with which he returned 
triumphantly to Cyprus, and then to Egypt, where 
Ptolemy munificently rewarded his exploit. This oc- 
currence led to a negotiation between Ptolemy and An- 
tigonus, who sent to ransom Perilaus, and some of the 
other prisoners, and, it seems, instructed his envoys to 
propose a personal interview with Ptolemy, who was then 
at Pelusium. It took place on the confines of Egypt and 
Syria, but we hear no more of it than that it was broken 
off, because Antigonus would not consent to Ptolemy's 
demands. 

After the reduction of Antigonus found him- 

self in possession of a jiowerful navy, though it fell very 
far short of the numbers he had talked of. AV'ith rein- 
forcements from Rhodes and the Hellespont, and some 
which he found in the ports of Tyre, it amounted to 24<0 
vessels, of various sizes: timoiig Avhich were ninety of 
four banks of oars, ten of five, and as many of ten. The 
increase of dimensions in the ships employed in naval 
W'arfare, corresponded to (he enlarged scale of the con- 
tests carried on in this age, and to the growing attention 
paid to mathematics and to mechanical inventions. He 
reserved a squadron of fifty sail, which he designed to 
send to Peloponnesus. 'I'he rest he placed under the 
command of his nephew Hioscorides, and directed him 
to cruise ahi'ut the coasts and islands where he might 
deem his jirescnce most useful. 

Cassander was aware that the preparations of Anti- 
gonus would befoie long be diiccted against himself: 
that as soon at least as he had subdued the resistance 
which was still opposed to him in Asia Minor, he would 
probably make an attack on Macedonia. He therefore, 
on his return from his expedition to Illyria, sent Prepe- 
laus with a body of troops to (’aria, to the aid of 
A Sander, and required his two governors at Athens, De- 
metrius and Dionysius, to equip a squadron of twenty 
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galleys for the recovery of Lemnos. They obeyed the 
order, and appointed Aristoteles to the command of the 
expedition. Seleucus deemed the object sufficiently im* 
portant to call for his own presence. He joined Aris- 
toteles with his fieetc Yet they could not prevail on the 
Lemnians to abandon the cause of Antigonua, which 
they probably regarded as that of their own independ- 
ence ; they preferred to see their territory ravaged, and 
their town invested. Seleucus then sailed away to Cos, 
leaving Aristoteles to conduct the siege. But Dios- 
corides, hearing of his departure, sailed to Lemnos. The 
superiority of his force must have rendered resistance 
hopeless. Aristoteles himsedf escaped, but most of the 
ships, with their crews, fell into the enemy’s hands. It 
was late in the autumn before Prepelaus arrived in Ca- 
ria, and united’ his forces with those of Asander ; and 
Ptolemaeus supposing that they would not commence 
operations before the spring, retired into winter-quarters: 
the earlier, it seems, because he had lately lost his 
fatlier, and wished to celebrate his obsequies. They 
sent a division of 8000 foot and 2000 horse under Eu- 
polemus to surprise him. He however was apprised by 
some deserters of the enemy's approach, collected nearly 
an c(jual force from the nearest cantonments, fell on the 
camp of Eupoleiniis at midnight, took him prisoner, and 
forced his trt)Ops to surrender themselves With this 
occurrence the second year of the war ended. 

Autigonus, on the whole, had hitherto been gaining 
ground and strength : for the successes of Ptolemy and 
Cassander were not to be compared in importance with his 
conquests in Syria and Asia Alinor : and as his resources 
were almost inexhaustible, he might calculate on the 
continual growth both of his military and naval power. 
But his marine had not yet, it seems, answered his ex- 
pectations. More time was requisite to enable him to 
wrest the command of the sea from Ptolemy. We have 
seen that Dioscoridcs, though it appears that he had 
with him the bulk of his uncle's navy, had not ventured 
to attack Seleucus, or to attempt to relieve Lemnos, be- 
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fore he heard that Seleucus had sailed away. Yet his 
numbers cannot have been inferior to the enemy's : and 
it must be supposed that his crews wanted the practice 
of the sailors whom Ptolemy had brought from Phoe. 
nicia. At all events Antigonus saw that he was not yet 
in a condition to attack Ptolemy in his own dominions 
with any hope of success. He determined to turn his 
arms in person against Cassander and Lysimachus^ to 
put an end to the war in Caria, and carry it over into 
Europe. When he had become master of Macedonia 
and (xreece^ it was probable that Ptolemy alone would 
not be able to resist him much longer. 

With these views, it appears, he resolved, at the end 
of 314, to take up his winter quarters in his olil pro- 
vince Phrygia. He left Demetrius in Phmnicia, to 
watch Ptolemy's movements, with an army of about 
12,000 foot and 5000 horse, and 40 elephants, but 
appointed four experienced officers — Nearchus, Pithoii 
the satrap of Babylon, who had recently come down to 
Phoenicia, Andronicus, and Philippus — to aid him with 
their counsels. In his first attempt to cross mount 
Taurus, he lost a number of men, and was forced to re- 
treat through a heavy fall of snow. But having waited 
for more favourable weather, he cleared the defiles and 
took up his quarters for the rest of the winter at Ce- 
Irenie. In the spring he sent for his fleet from Phee- 
nicia, and on its passage it fell in with a Macedonian 
squadron of thirty-six sail, which had perhaps been 
sent to the assistance of Asandor, and captured the 
whole. The first operations of the campaign on the 
land were directed against Asander ; but at the same 
time an opportunity seemed to present itself for an 
attack on Lysimachus, who was threatened by a for- 
midable confederacy of the Greek cities in the western 
coast of the Buxine. It was begun by Callatia, which 
had expelled the Macedonian garrison. This example 
was followed by Istria, Odessus, and other adjacent 
towns, and they formed an alliance with several of their 
Thracian and Scythian neighbours. Lysimachus how- 
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ever crossed the Balkan^ recovered Odessus and 1 stria, 
and, after having defeated an army of Thraciana and 
Scythians, who were advancing to the relief of their al- 
lies, laid siege to Callatia. Antigonus sent a fleet under 
Lycon, and a land force commanded by Pausanias, to 
the aid of the besieged, and induced the Odrysian king 
Seuthes to revolt from Lysimachus, and to occupy the 
passes of the Balkan. Lysimachus however, leaving a 
suflicient force at Callatia, marched rapidly with the 
main body toward the Bosphorus, where Pausanias had 
encamped. lie dislodged the Thracians from the de- 
files, and soon after carried a strong position in which 
Pausanias had entrenched himself, killed the general, 
and forced all his troops to surrender. A part of them 
entered into his service. 

After this check, Antigonus resumed his original plan 
for the overthrow of Cassaiider's power in (Greece. He 
now sent Telcsphorus with a squadron of fifty sail and 
a strong land-force to Peloponnesus, with instructions to 
expel all Alexander’s garrisons, and to leave the cities in 
perfect liberty. The Greeks, whatever they may have 
thought as to the motives of this proceeding, seem to 
have been willing to take advantage of it. In a short 
time all the cities of Peloponnesus were free from foreign 
tyranny, except Sicyon and Corinth, where Cratesipolis 
and Polysperchon were strong enough to defy both as- 
sault and intrigue. In the meanwhile Asander was so 
vigorously pressed by Antigonus, that he submitted to a 
treaty, by which he consented to suricnder all his troops, 
to restore all the Greek cities of his province to inde- 
pendence, and to accept ('aria as a grant from Antigonus. 
He gave his brother as a hostage, but soon after repented 
of his concessions, recovered his brother out of custody, 
and sent to implore aid from Ptolemy and Seleucus. 
Antigonus, indignant at this breach of faith, sent an ar- 
mament, under Medius and Docimus, to dislodge all his 
garrisons from the cities on the coast; and while they 
reduced Miletus, he himself stormed Tralles, and laid 
siege to Caunus. lasus in the meantime submitted to 
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Ptolemsus. The whole province, it seems, was nearly 
in his hands, when his attention was diverted from it 
by the movements of Cassander. Before Caunus fell, 
though he had sent for the fleet under Medius to co- 
operate in the siege, he received an embassy from the 
iEtolians and Boeotians. The iRtolians were in great 
distress. Cassander's general Philippus had been directcnl 
to invade J^itolia ; but while he was ravaging the country, 
hearing that ^acides had returned to Kpirus, had re- 
mounted the throne, and assembled a strong army to 
succour the ^itolians, he advanced to meet him, defeated 
him with great slaughter, and took a number of his prin- 
cipal partisans, whom he sent to Classander. iRacides 
however collected the wrecks of his army, joined the 
^tolians, and again gave battle to Philippus, but was 
once more routed, and slain. The iEtolians abandoncfl 
their unfortified cities, and retired with their families to 
their fastnesses and sent the embassy to Antigonus. The 
Boeotians, who had probably never forgiven ('assander 
for the restoration of Thebes, were encouraged by Uie 
repeated declarations of Antigonus to hope that they 
might now safely defy his power. Antigonus concluded 
a treaty with both. But we are surprised to hear, that 
very shortly after he proceeded to the Hellespont, and 
had a conference with Cassander on terms of peace. 
Perhaps his motive will be best explained by the paci- 
fication which actually took place a year or two after. 
He could scarcely expect tliat Cassander would become 
his ally, unless he were allowed to retain possession of 
Greece, which Antigonus had engaged to make free. 
The negotiation must have been a feint, to answer a 
temporary purpose : it was how'ever soon broken off, and 
Cassander determined to secure his hold on Greece by a 
fresh expedition. 

To have returned to Macedonia, collected an army 
and invaded Greece by land, would perhaps have re- 
quired too much time, or have left Macedonia too weak. 
His immediate object was to make himself master of 
Euboea, which was especially important to him on ac- 
X S 
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count of its vicinity to Thessaly, Bceotia, and Attica ; 
and for this he seems to have thought that the small 
force he had with him at the Hellespont would suffice. 
It was with a squadron of no more than thirty galleys 
that he sailed to lay siege to Oreus. Chalcis was al- 
ready occupied by his troops. He commenced his 
operations so vigorously, that the place was on the point 
of falling into his hands, when Telesphorus arrived 
with twenty galleys and a thousand men from Pelo. 
ponriesus, and soon after Medius with a fleet of a 
hundred sail from Asia. Cassander was now assailed 
in his turn. The enemy burnt a part of his ships 
which were blockading the harbour, and all would have 
been lost if they had not been protected by succours 
which arrived from Attica. With these he was still 
able to make head against the enemy. But in the 
course of the summer, Antigonus sent Ptolerasus, with 
5000 foot and 500 horse, and a reinforcement of fifty 
galleys to Medius. They were accompanied by ten 
gdleys which the Rhodians had been induced to furnish 
f* what they considered as the cause of freedom. Pto- 
lemsus entered the Euripus, it seems, from the south, 
was joined by a body of Breotian troops, drew away 
the fleet from Oreus, and threatened Chalcis ; so that 
Cassander was forced to raise the siege of Oreus and to 
move toward Chalcis. Antigonus in the meanwhile 
advanced toward the Hellespont, and sent for the fleet 
under Medius, to cross over into Europe and invade 
Macedonia. This danger compelled Cassander to re- 
turn to his dominions. He left his brother Pleistarchus 
in command at Chalcis, and marched back over land 
to Macedonia. On his way he took Oropus by storm, 
engaged Thebes to abandon the Boeotian confederacy, 
and the Boeotian towns themselves to consent to a 
truce with him. Antigonus however was compelled to 
abandon his projected expedition, because the Byzan. 
tians, whom he had invited to join him, were induced, 
by the representations of Lysimachus, to remain neutral. 
The season too was now so far advanced, that he thought 
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it prudent to retire into winter-quarters. After ('aa- 
sander’s retreat^ Ptolemeus took Chalcis^ where^ to prove 
the sincerity of his uncle’s professions^ he left no gar- 
rison^ but engaged the Eretrians and Carystians in 
alliance with him, and marched into Attica. The 
Athenians had already opened a secret negotiation witli 
Antigonus; and when the forces of Ptolqmacus ap- 
proached the city, expressed their feelings in a manner 
which induced Demetrius the Phalerian to make a truce 
with him, and to send envoys to treat with Antigonus. 
Ptoleinsus then marclied northward, took the Cadmea, 
and left it in the hands of die Thebans, and tlien, in 
like manner, liberated the Phocian and Locrian towns 
from the foreign yoke. 

While these events were taking place in Greece, Pto- 
lemy, having suppressed an insurrection in Cyrene, 
made an expedition in person to Cyprus, punished 
Pygmalion, who had been treating with Antigonus, 
with death, made himself master of most of the cities 
which were still wavering, and left Nicocreon as his 
lieutenant in the government of the island, lie then 
sailed along the coast of Syria and C'ilicia, made in- 
cursions into the interior, took and plundered several of 
the towns in Upper Syria, and lastly, having reduced 
Mallus and ravaged the adjacent country, retired with 
the booty to his ships, and sailed away to Cyprus. 
Demetrius was roused by this intelligence, left Pithoii 
in Phoenicia with the elephants and heavy infantry, 
and made a forced march into Cilicia with his cavalry 
and light troops. He came too late to overtake Pto- 
lemy, and lost most of his horses through the rapidity 
of his movements and the lateness of the season (213). 

In the following spring Ptolemy, encouraged by his 
late success and urged by Seleucus, determined to un- 
dertake the conquest of Coelo-Syria. He advanced to the 
neighbourhood of Gaza, with an aniiy of 18,000 foot 
and 4000 hoi sc, partly Macedonians, partly merce- 
naries, and with, it seems, a far gi eater number of 
Egyptian troops. Demetrius quickly collected his forces 
X 4 
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to iiijeet him. Plis council advised him not to venture 
a battle^ in his father's absenc^ against so formidable 
an enemy; but Demetrius^ boiling with youthful im- 
patience, disregarded their admonitions and inspired his 
troops with his own ardour. Thus the battle of Gaza 
was fought, llis numbers appear to have been very 
inferior to those of the enemy; but, notwithstanding 
the valour he displayed at the head of his cavalry, his 
elephants, on which he had much relied, being en- 
tangled in the spikes of an iron palisade invented by 
Ptolemy for the occasion, became the principal cause of 
his total defeat. His loss amounted to 5000 slain, 
among whom were Piihon and other officers of high 
rank, and 8000 prisoners. Gaza, where he had left his 
baggage, while it opened its gates to his cavalry on his 
retreat, fell into the hands of the pursuing enemy. He 
himself escaped to Azotus, and sent a herald to ask 
permission to bury his dead. The conquerors not only 
granted this request, but restored all the baggage of his 
household and the most distinguished prisoners, without 
ransom: courteously adding, that it was not for the 
sake of these things they had quarrelled with Anti- 
gonus, but because ho had refused to share his conquests 
witli the allies who had borne their part in his wars 
with Perdiccas and Eumenes, and had unjustly de- 
prived Seleucus of his satrapy. Ptolemy proceeded to 
reduce the Phoenician cities, one after another, while 
Demetrius, having retired to Tripolis, called on his 
father to return with the utmost speed to his aid, and 
collected his troops from the more distant garrisons. 

Antigonus affected to be little concerned by Ptolemy’s 
victory, won, as he said, over a beardless boy : ere long 
he should have to contend with men ; and he soon had 
the pleasure to hear that his son had surprised Ptolemy's 
general Cillas, near Myus in Upper Syria, and had 
taken him prisoner with 7000 men. Demetrius, not to 
be outdone in generosity, sent Cillas, and several of his 
friends back to Ptolemy without ransom : almost the 
only examples of a chivalrous spirit which gleam through 
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this dark scene of fierce and treacherous warfare: though 
Ptolemy also earned the^ praise of extraordinary magna- 
nimity, by his mild treatment of Andronicus, who, as 
governor of Tyre, had grossly insulted him, aild after- 
wards fell into his hands. But the victory of Gaza led 
to another event, which proved in the end fiital to Anti- 
gonus. Seleucus now thought that the time had arrived 
when he might recover his satrapy of Babylon. Ptolemy 
furnished him with no more than 800 foot and 200 
horse for this enterprise : but he relied on his popularity 
at Babylon, and on the omens and prophesies which had 
announced his high fortune. He was ready, it is said, to 
have undertaken it aftne. His confidence was brilliantly 
justified by the event. On his inarch through Mesopo- 
tamia he strengthened his little band with a part of the 
Macedonian colonists at Carrcc; and as he entered his 
old satrapy, the natives flocked to him from all quarters. 
The news of the battle of Gaza and of Pithon's death, 
no doubt contributed much to his success. The force 
left in Babylon appears to have been small ; and Poly- 
archus, one of the officers of Antigonus, went over to 
him with a thousand men. Those who remained faith- 
ful to Antigoiius found resistance hopeless, and took 
refuge in one of the two citadels, where Diphilus the 
commander held out for some time. Seleucus however 
took it by storm, and found in it many of his servants 
and friends who had been confined there after his flight. 
Before however he had time to assemble any great force, 
he heard that Nicanor, the military governor of Media, 
was on his inarch against him, with an army of 1 0,000 
foot and 7000 horse, collected from Media and Persis, 
Seleucus, with as much boldness as he showed in the out- 
set of his ail venture, advanced to meet him with no more 
than 3000 foot and 400 horse. He trusted, it seems, 
partly to stratagem, and partly to the inclination of 
Nicanor s troops in his favour. In fact, having crossed 
the Tigris, and kept his little army concealed from view 
while the enemy approached, he surprised Nicanor's 
camp in the night : and when Evagrus, the satrap of 
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Persis, had fallen in the tumult that ensued^ the Per- 
sian troops, and a gr^at number of the rest — partly it 
is said through fear, and partly through the offence which 
Antigonus had given them — passed over to his side. 
Nicanor, fearing lest he himself should be delivered up 
to Seleucus, ffed with a few companions across the desert. 
That after this victory, Seleucus soon made himself mas- 
ter of Media, Susiana, and some adjacent provinces, 
which probably comprehended Persia, seems easy enough 
to understand ; especially when we remember that the 
Persians had been deeply offended by Antigonus, and that 
Seleucus had been satrap of Susiana a sufficient time to 
endear himself to some of the inliabitants, and to ren- 
der his winning character generally known. 

Soon after he had received the news of his son*s vic- 
tory at Myus, Antigonus moved to join him in Syria. 
Ptolemy deliberated whether he should remain and risk 
a battle, or retire into Egypt. His council decided for 
the safer course. lie carried away all the treasure he 
could find, and on his retreat dismantled Ace (Acrt), 
Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza. Thus without a blow 
Antigonus was again in possession of Syria: but under 
circumstances how altered from those in which he had 
left it ! He was then master of the Esist ; now it was 
doubtful whether his authority was acknowledged in a 
single province beyond the Euphrates. It was however 
some time after his return to Syria before he was in- 
formed of this change in the posture of his affairs. 
While he might i>erhaps have prevented it, he was em- 
ploying his forces in an expedition against the Arabians 
of Petra. His object was probably to strike a blow at 
the commerce of Egypt, which received the spices of 
Arabia through the tribe which he attacked.^ But his 
design, whatever it may have been, was foiled by the 
patient valour of the children of die Desert. Demetrius, 
who conducted the expedition, was obliged to make an 
inglorious retreat, and precious time was irredeemably 
lost Soon after his return letters arrived from Nicanor, 

* See Hiillnann, Handdi-getchichte der Gricchen, p. SS2. 
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and some of the other governors of the eastern provinces, 
announcing the events which had occurred there. The 
accounts Aey gave of the rapid progress of Seleucus 
must have surprised and perplexed Antigonus. It was 
probably with a twofold motive, to ascertain the real 
state of affairs, and to make a display of strength which 
might serve to keep up his reputation in the West, that 
early in 311 he sent Demetrius with an army of nearly 
£20,000 men to recover Babylon; but with instructions 
to return as soon as he should have reduced the province 
to obedience. Patrocles, who had been left by Seleucus 
governor of Babylon, with a very small force, was obliged 
to quit the capital on his approach. Demetrius however 
found both the citadels prepared to sustain a siege. He 
very shortly took one of them ; but the other held out 
until he thought it necessary to return to Syria. He left 
Archelaus with 6000 men to prosecute the siege, and to 
maintain his father's authority in the piovincc : but the 
license which he gave to his troops to enrich themselves 
with the spoil of the country, while it strengthened the 
interest of Seleucus, showed that he himself considered 
his possession as very uncertain. 

\^ile these important events were taking place in 
the East, the state of Greece remained unchanged. The 
only occurrence we find recorded in the interval is that 
Telesphorus, jealous of the superior rank and authority 
of Ftolemsus, renounced the service of Antigonus. 
APith somewhat capricious honesty he sent back the 
squadron with which he had been entrusted, but kept 
all the troops he could persuade to share his fortunes, 
and commenced a predatory warfare on his own account. 
Before his treason was known he made himself master 
of Elis in the name of Antigonus, and fortified the cita- 
del and garrisoned the port, Cyllcne. He next pro- 
ceeded to Olympia, plundered the temple, and levied 
fresh mercenaries. He had thus laid the foundation of 
a little principality. But Ptolemsus, as soon as he 
heard of his proceedings, marched into Peloponnesus, 
took and rased the new fortress at Elis — where it seems 
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he found the spoil of Olympia which he restored to the 
temple — and recovered Cyllene. Here again he ad- 
hered to the principles which his uncle professed, and 
replaced the Eleans in the unrestricted enjoyment of 
their city, port, and territory. 

Cassander had not been able to make any fresh at- 
tempt to regain the footing he had lost in Greece. He 
had been occupied by a war in Kpirus, occasioned by 
the accession of Alcetas to the throne, and by an expe- 
dition against Apollonia, which, ^vitb the aid of the 
Corcyrsans, had expelled his garrison, and formed an 
alliance with the Illyrian king Glaucias. Epidam- 
nus had also revolted ; and the Apolloniatcs had col- 
lected an army with which they ventured to give him 
battle when he appeared before their walls. They 
gained the day, though, it seems, not any very decided 
advantage : but it was sufficient, with the lateness of 
the season, to induce Cassander to return to Macedonia. 
After his departure Leucas also called in aid from 
Corcyra, and freed herself from his garrison. 

The state of affairs in 311 was such as might natu- 
rally incline the belligerents toward a cessation of hos- 
tilities. The principsd of them had suffered checks and 
losses which rendered their prospects more than ever 
doubtful. It seems however to have been Cassander 
who made the first overtures of peace : and perhaps he 
now accepted the terms which he had rejected in the 
negotiation at the Hellespont ; at least the conditions of 
the treaty were most unfavourable to him, and such as 
he could not have meant to fulfil. But after his re- 
verses on the coast of the Adriatic, he might wish to 
gain time for fresh preparations, and to strengthen Ma- 
cedonia before he resumed the struggle for (rreecc. The 
motives of Antigonus appear clearly enough from the 
treaty itself. It was agreed that Cassander should re- 
tain his authority in Europe, with the title of Strategus, 
until the young king Alexander came of age. Lysiina- 
chuB was confirmed in the possession of 'IMirace, Pto- 
lemy in that of Egypt and the adjacent regions east- 
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ward and westward. The government of all Asia was 
assigned to Antigonus, and the Greeks were declared 
independent. The great concession made to Antigonus^ 
at a time when so large a part of Asia had actually 
slipped from his grasp^ and the omission of the name 
of Seleucus, have been thought to cast suspicion on the 
report which Diodorus gives of the treaty. But we do 
not know in what sense the authority of Antigonus in 
Asia was acknowledged by tlic other ])arties ; and they 
may have been the more ivilling to enlaige his title, the 
more they were led by the conquests of. Seleucus to 
hope that he would never lie able to enforce it. That 
Seleucus was not mentioned, seems to show that as An- 
tigonus was probably unwilling to recognise any of his 
pretensions, so his allies might not like to limit them. 
It was perhaps chiefly the prospect of the aid which 
miglit in tlie course of some time be expected from 
him, that induced Ptolemy and Lysimaebus to enter 
into the treaty. With Antigonus the principal motive 
may have been the article i elating to Greece. Jf he 
could have prevailed on the other parties to execute it, 
and to withdraw their garrisons from Athens, (\)rinth, 
Sicyon, and whatever other towns they still held, he 
would have acquired a gieat increase of reputation, and 
would have been able to resume the war against Cas- 
sander witli a considerable advnntuge. 

Whether the views of the contracting parties were 
such or not, the treaty was concludeil ivithout any sin- 
cere intention on any side to execute it, and with dis- 
positions which rendered it certain that the peace 
n ould be of no long duration. 
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FROAI THE PEACE OF 311 TO THE BATTLE OF 1P8US. 

The treaty of 311 was almost immediately followed by 
a tragical events which may be considered as the natural 
consequence of one of its conditions. From the begin- 
ning of the war the young king Alexander and his 
mother had been kept in close custody at Amphipolis^ 
without the attendance befitting their rank. Cassander 
by this treatment had given sufficient evidence of his 
ultimate intentions with regard to them. He probably 
only waited until the Macedonians should have been 
reconciled to the spectacle of their degradation^ and 
have forgotten them, to rid himself of them for ever. 
The declaration however, which Antigonus made in 
their favour on his return from the East, may have 
revived the hopes of those who were still attached to 
the royal house : and the treaty, which solemnly recog- 
nised Alexander's title to the crown, must have excited 
still more sanguine expectations. Tlie young prince 
was now about sixteen, the age at which his father had 
been entrusted with the government of the state, ant. 
the command of armies. His partisans openly ex 
pressed their wish to see him immediately released from 
confinement, and idaced on the throne. That they 
were instigated to this injudicious display of their 
loyalty, which without any benefit to its object could 
not but alarm Cassander, and put him on his guard, 
by any secret machinations of Antigonus, seems a very 
needless conjecture > : Antigonus might safely anticipate 


^ Flathp, I. p. 4S8. 
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that the tenns of the treaty Rrould produce this effect, 
and he was probably able to divine its remoter conse- 
quences. Cassander hesitihed Ro longer. He onlered 
(rlaucias^ with all possible secrecy, to murder lloxana 
and her son, and to conceal their bodies. The deed 
however could not remain long unknown. That it 
gave the highest pleasure to Cassander*s rivals, who saw 
him loaded with all the infamy, while they reaped the 
fruits of his crime, might have been easily supposed, 
even if Diodorus had not expressly asserted it. ^ It is 
only remarkable that none of them appear to have made 
any show of regret or indignation, much less were in- 
duced to dissolve the treaty, and take up arms against 
the murderer. 

The occasion which led to the renewal of hostilities 
was of a very different kind. It was connected with a 
breach which took place between Antigoiius and his 
nephew Ptoleinacus. What grounds of complaint 
Ptolema’us had agains this uncle has not been recorded ; 
but it seems more probable that he had been disa})- 
pointed in his jirivate views, than that he took so deep an 
interest in the independence of the Greeks as to quarrel 
with Antigonus on their account. Had that been the 
case, he would hardly have connected himself with Cas- 
sander, whose alliance he sought at the same time that 
he revolted from his uncle. He had it in his power 
to do great injury to Antigonus ; for Phernix, whom 
he had left in command at the Hellespont, was his 
devoted friend, and Ptolemseus now sent a body of 
troops to reinforce him, and exhorted him to keep pos- 
session of the fortresses and cities of the Hellespontiue 
satrapy, and to pay no regard to the orders of Anti- 
gonus. The rivals of Antigonus could not view this 
event with indifference ; and Ptolemy considered it as 
a favourable opportunity for an attempt to deprive him 
of the cities on the coast of Asia, and of the islands, 

1 xix. 105. Yet it seems to be going rather too far to assert, as Schloasei 
does ( 1 . 3 p. 4SU.S that the murder was a secret article of the treaty. 

3 As tenlosser aksuxncs, i. 3. p. 4SS, 
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which were subject to hhi^^ ai|f} thus at once to weaken 
his maritime power^ and tp ^hut him out from Macedonia 
and Greece. The treat)i ad^rde'il a fair pretext : it had 
declared that the Greek cities were to be restored to in- 
dependence : yet a year had elapsed — it was now 310— 
and still Antigonus had not withdrawn any of his gar- 
risons from the towns on the coast of Asia^ or from the 
islands. Antigonus perhaps had scarcely thought of 
any others but those of Proper (ireece. Ptolemy how- 
ever now sent a squadron under Leonidas to the western 
coast of Cilicia, to dislodge the garrisons of Antigonus 
from the maritime towns, and at the same time^ by 
means of his envoys^ endeavoured to unite those which 
lay in the ten'itorics of (*assander and Lysimachus in 
the cause of frecilom. Antigonus sent his younger son 
Philippus .against Phoenix, and Demetrius to Cilicia, 
where he defeated Ptolemy's commanders, and recovered 
the places which had fallen into their hands. 

The revolt of I’tolemapus and Phmnix, and Ptolemy’s 
enterprise, would probably be sufficient to explain why 
Antigonus made no attempt to arrest the progress of 
Seleucus in the East, even if this had been one of the 
purposes for which he concluded the treaty. That he 
should have so far relied on it, as immediately to set 
out on an expedition against Seleucus, as has been con- 
jectured', is in itself highly improbable: — even if it 
were possible that Diodorus should have passed over 
such an event in total silence, the murder of Alexander 
must have warned him, that the peace was not likely to 
last long, and that he was in more danger Jt^than ever 
frpm Cassander. Put it was apparently toward Mace- 
donia that: his attention was incessantly directed ; and 
Alexander’s, death seems to have suggested a project, 
by which' lie hoped to overthrow Cassander, and for 
which he had perhaps Ix^gun to make preparations soon 
• 

I Droyspn (i. p. .S99.), wlio findfi a ronflnnation of hii ronjectlirc In 
Arrian, Ind. 4,‘I and Polya-'ii. iv 1. But in the first of these passages 
Antigonus is not named, .iiui the second may, perhaps, as will hereafter be 
shown, be referred to a diflTereut qioch. 
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after he heard pf that eveat^jit ’The young prince Her- 
cules was still living At jPergamus with his motlier 
Barsine. During the lives of Arridsus Philip, and 
Alexander Ai!gus, he had no pretensions to the throne 
that could render him an object of jealousy or notice. 
But he might now be considered as the rightful heir : 
he had claims, at least, which in the eyes of all loyal 
Macedonians must have appeared incomparably stronger 
than those of Cassander, and he might therefore be set 
up against him with the fairest prospect of success. 
This engine however was in the hands of Antigonus, 
and could scarcely have been employed by any one 
without his concurrence. Yet it is not Antigonus, but 
Polysperchon, hitherto Cassander s ally« who appeal s as 
the maintainer of the rights of Hercules. Polysper- 
chon, we are informed, sent for him from Pergainus, 
and exerted his interest in Macedonia and iKtolia in his 
behalf so successfully, that he collected an army of 
20,000 foot and 1000 horse. Even if the plan had 
been his own, he would probably have communicated it 
to Antigonus ; and he was perhaps no more than his 
secret agent This supposition is a little confirmed by 
the facility with which Polysperchon abandoned his 
enterprise. He had advanced with the prince to the 
town of Trampya, in the district of ^tympheea, on the 
south-west border of Macedonia, where his own patri- 
mony lay when Cassander met him. The two armies 
were encamped not far from each other ; and (^assan- 
der, alarmed at the indications of popular feeling he 
perceived, i^ich led him to fear that he should be 
deserted by his own troops, made secret pvertures to 
Polysperchon ; representing to him that, if he suc- 
ceeded in his enterprise, he would sink into private 
station as the young king’s servant: and ofiering, if he 
would change sides, not only to restore all his private 
possessions in Macedonia, but to share his owii autho- 
rity with him, and to send him with an army to take 

i Tzetz. ad Lyronh. 803. 
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the government of Peloponnesus. Polysperchon^ whose 
conduct toward PhocioQ proved that he was a stranger 
to every feeling of honour^ having calculated the profit 
of his treachery^ consented to sacrifice his ward^ and 
caused him to be either poisoned^ or strangled*^ at a 
banquet. Cassander^ it seems, rewarded him with a 
hundred talents, as an earnest of future favours, and 
furnished him with a small body of troops for the 
recovery of Peloponnesus: but he was not able to 
penetrate through Boeotia, and was forced to winter in 
Locris. We have the satisfaction to know that he 
never enjoyed any of the great rewards wl)ich had been 
promised for his crime. His baseness almost reconciles 
us with Cassander’s energy, ruthless and reckless as it 
was. We have indeed no reason to think Cassander a 
worse man than any of his rivals : and his most atro- 
cious deeds admit of more palliation from the impulse 
of ambition and revenge, than they could have pleaded 
for some of theirs. When we find Seleucus and Pto- 
lemy distinguished for their mildness and humanity, it 
must not be supposed that they, any more than Cassan- 
der, would have scrupled to commit any crime which 
their interest might seem to require. Of this, in Pto- 
lemy's case, we have a proof in the transactions of the 
same year. About the same time that Polysperchon 
was marching against Cassander, he made an expe- 
dition to the coast of Lycia, to prosecute his efforts in 
I' the cause of Grecian independence. As he moved 
westward with his fleet, he took several towns, and at 
Cos lent for Ptolema'us, who was still at Chalcis, to 
join him, and at first received him very graciously : 
but as he, ..endeavoured to ingratiate himself with the 
principal ^^gyptian officers by his conversation and 
presents, he soon roused the suspicions of his new ally, 
who, dreading his enterprising spirit, arrested and put 
him to death, and incorporated his troops with his own 
forces. Wi^ like vigour, having heard that Nicocles 

1 According to Tictzes, and Fauianias, ix. 7 . S. 

* Plutarch, De Vit> Fud. 4. 
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was engaged in a private correspondence with Anti- 
gonus^ he ordered him and his brothers to be put to 
death without further inquiry. A tragic scene ensued. 
After the death of Nicocies^ his wife^ Axiothea, killed 
her daughters, and then herself, having first persuaded 
her sisters-in-law to follow her example ; and his bro- 
thers finally set fire to the palace, and died by their 
own hands. 

Demetrius had been sent by his father to check Pto- 
lemy's progress, and compelled him to raise the siege of 
PTalicarnassua, when it was on the point of falling into 
his hands. Yet we find Ptolemy in 308 again on the 
coast of Caria, at Myndus ; gnd thence he sailed, with, 
out any opposition, to the Isthmus of Corinth. On 
his passage he forced the troops of Antigonus to evacuate 
the isle of Andros, and soon after his arrival induced 
Cratesipolis, we know not by what motives, to deliver 
up Corinth and Sicyon to him. It was only by a strata- 
gem, practised on her own troops, that she was able to 
effect her purpose. They were ready to defend the 
Acrocorinthus, and perhaps would have refused to sur- 
render it : but she pretended to send for reinforcements 
from Sicyon, and introduced Ptolemy’s troops as the 
succours she expected. She herself retired to Patric. 
Ptolemy, it seems, now hoped to unite the Peloponne- 
sians in a voluntary alliance with himself ; and prevailed 
on them to agree to a supply of provisions and money 
for the support of his troops. But the engagement was 
foreign to their habits ; and perhaps they began to doubt 
whether they were not about to expend their resources 
less for their own defence, than to fix them under the 
rule of a stranger ; and when the time came, they shrank 
from the fulfilment of their contract. Ptolemy saw, 
that he could not rely on their goodwill, and entered 
into a new alliance with Cassander, on the condition that 
each should retain the places he possessed. He left 
garrisons in Corinth and Sicyon, and sailed back to 
Egypt. At the same time he was^ngaged in an intrigue, 
which indicated other designs, threatening not only to 
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Antigonus^ but to Cassander. He had been negotiating 
for an union with Cleopatra^ whose alliance^ as she was 
almost the last surviving branch of the royal house^ 
would have given him as good a title as any one now 
could claim^ to the throne of Macedonia. She was pro» 
bably weary of her long confinement at Sardis, and ac. 
cepted the offer of his hand as her sole remaining chance 
of liberty and power. She made no secret of her de- 
signs, but openly set out from Sardis to embark for 
Egypt. Antigonus was apprised of her movements, 
and ordered his governor of Sardis to arrest her. Soon 
after fresh instructions arrived, in compliance with 
which the governor caused her to be assassinated by 
some of her women. Antigonus, to veil his own share 
in the infamous transaction, punished the wretched 
creatures with death, and honoured the remains of his 
unhappy victim with a royal funeral. Wc may judge 
of the sincerity of the indignation he had expressed at 
Cassandcr’s proceedings. Y et Antigonus was confessedly 
one of the better and more noble-minded of Alex- 
ander’s successors. 

He now thought it time to make a more vigorous 
attempt to wrest Greece out of the hands of Ptolemy 
and Cassander, and thus to open another easier road 
into Macedonia. Demetrius was eager to undertake 
the enterprise. He was a youth of ardent spirit, 
of lively imagination, of inordinate passions : divided, 
throughout his life, between ambition and the love of 
pleasure, alike insatiable and ungovernable in each ; 
the Alcibiades of his age. In the midst of his public 
and private occupations, he found leisure for severer 
studies, and, if he had not been a statesman and a sol- 
dier, he might have been renowned as tlie most expert 
mechanician of his time. He delighted in the invention 
of extraordinary engines, which exhibited at once the 
grandeur of his conceptions, and the ingenuity and skill 
with which he could carry them into effect. He was 
captivated by the thought of becoming the benefactor 
and patron, rather than the master, of Greece. Athens 
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especially attracted him by its name^ and by the cha- 
racter of the people, in so many points congenial with 
his own. He aspired to the glory of accomplishing 
their deliverance, of winning their affection, of ruling 
over them with their free consent. Early in the sum- 
mer of 307 he set sail from Ephesus with an armament 
of 250 sail, a great store of ammunition, and a treasure 
of 5000 talents, and steered direct for Athens. 

It was now more than ten years that Athens had re- 
mained under the government of Demetrius the Phale- 
rian, who, under the modest title of Guaidian, with the 
Macedonian garrison, and the fear of (Jassander to sup- 
port him, in fact exercised unlimited authority. The 
accounts which remain of his administration would be 
perplexing from the appearance of contradiction they 
present, if the length of the period during which his 
rule lasted did not enable us to reconcile them. Deme- 
trius was of very low, if not of servile origin ' : yet he 
was liberally educated, was a hcaier of Aristotle's 
scholar, Theophrastus, and diligently cultivated rhetoric, 
criticism, historical learning, and political philosophy. 
He was an agreeable speaker, an elegant and voluminous 
writer. It was perhaps by his literary pursuits, that 
he first recommended himself to the patronage of Cas- 
Sander, who was so warm a lover of Homer, that he 
copied out the Iliad and Odyssey with his own hand, and 
could repeat almost every verse : and one of the mea- 
sures of Demetrius was to revive the public recitation 
of the Homeric poems in a new form.^ For some time 
after his elevation to power, he appears to have wielded 
it moderately and wisely. It seems as if he aspired to 
emulate Solon and Pisistratus. He introduced indeed 
no fundamental changes into the constitution, but pre- 
served its forms, while he enacted many laws, of which 
Cicero and other impartial judges speak with great ap- 
probation. He adorned the city with useful, if not 

I Allan, V. H. xli. 43. 

* Athenaiu, xiv. 12. See Bode, Geschichteder Helleniiichcii Dichtkuoit 
i. p. 272. 
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magnificent buildings^: he raised the public revenue to 
the same amount (1200 talents) as it had reached dur- 
ing the administration of Lycurgus. A very surprising 
proof of the general prosperity which Athens enjoyed 
under his sway is afforded by a census which he took 
of the population^ probably in the year of his archonship 
SOd, from which it appeared that Attica contained 
21^000 freemen j 10,000 resident aliens, and the prodi- 
gious number of 400,000 slaves. The 21,000 must have 
included all the citizens who were debarred from the 
exercise of their franchise by tlie want of the requisite 
qualification : their proportion to the rest is not stated : 
but, since 1 2,000 were excluded by Antipater*s regula- 
tion, the number of slaves possessed by the remaining 
9000 citizens, and by the aliens, must have been enor- 
mous : not much less, it would seem, than twenty to 
each. It is remarkable that sumptuary laws were among 
the acts of Demetrius, which we find mentioned. He 
limited the number of guests at feasts •^, and, to check 
the excessive magnificence which was displayed by the 
wealthy at funerals, ordered them to be celebrated be- 
fore daylight. He himself appears to have retained 
the early simplicity of his habits, and the philosophical 
frugality of his meals, even after he had risen to his 
high station : but probably not for any long time. 

A very different picture is drawn of the man and 
his administration by other hands but apparently with 
equal fidelity. The time came wlien he began to devote 


> K«f rgtriic/f mcu xetra^xtveiTs toXi*. Diog Laeit. in Demetr. 

We ore informed indoed liy (’irero dc Off ii 15. that lloinetniis eetitured 
Pcrlclei/ for havmii laid out bo laige a bum on the Tropyla^a Hut SchloMcr, 
11. i. p. IIH., and Droysen, who «uhn’rili(M to his opinion, liave probspd this 
passage too much : it is not I'loar that Demetrius enitilemni'd temjilca, poT^ 
ticoes, and theatres, or in general evrry kind of cx|K>nditure, which was 
not to produce some iininediate profit That he was averbc to theatrical 
exhibitions, Cicero does not m the reniotot degree hint , and his institu- 
tion of the Homeric recitation* in a drara<ttic Turin need not be imputed 
to wnimony. His patronage of Menander also hears on thib qucstiun. 

« Which was acknowledged even by Ins enemy Deinochares. Polybius, 
xii.lS. 

* To thirty. AthcnKiis, vi. 45. Officers called ywauxo9C,uei had power to 
enter houses and count the guesU , and the members oT the Areopagus 
were associated with them in this grave function* 

* Duris in Atheneeus, xil. GO. 
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but a small part of the public revenue^ which all passed 
through his hands^ to public purposes^ and squandered 
the rest in extravagant luxury. In the costliness of 
his ordinary banquets he surpassed the Macedonian 
grandees: in their exquisite elegance the effeminate 
princes of Cyprus and Phcenicia. It was remarked 
that even the floors of his rooms were adorned by 
skilful artists : that his guests were sprinkled with 
precious ointments^ that the superfluity of his table 
enabled his cook — the most celebrated of his day — 
to purchase three large houses. He betrayed a ridicu> 
lous vanity by the attention which he paid to his personal 
appearance. The disciple of Theophrastus was not 
ashamed to colour his hair^ to paint his cheeks^ to wear 
an artifleial smile. And unhappily this weakness was 
connected with sensual passions^ which he indulged 
without reserve^ at die expense not only of his own 
dignity but of the peace and honour of his subjects. 
He became^ not only in the political^ but in the moral 
sense, tyrant of Athens. 

It is not difficult to account for the change. It was 
the natural effect of the sudden acquisition of power 
and wealth on a man of undecided character, who had 
probably fancied himself a philosopher while he seemed 
destined to a humble station, but found his desires 
swell with the growth of his fortune. There was 
however another cause which contributed to stifle his 
better dispositions, and to make him more and more 
indifferent to the esteem of the wise and good. The 
forbearance and discretion which he showed at the 
outset probably won the hearts of the Athenians, not- 
withstanding the prejudice they may have felt against 
him as Cassander’s creature. They repaid him with 
extravagant tokens of admiration and gratitude. Ho- 
nours of all kinds had become so common, that only 
very gross exaggeration could render them signifleant. 
Some parasite of the assembly desired a new distinction 
for the benefactor of Athens : he proposed to erect as 
many statues in honour of him as there were days in 
Y 4 
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the year: and in less than 300 days, S()0 bronze 
statues^ mostly equestrian, or representing him in a 
chariot, attested the popular enthusiasm. That it soon 
cooled, and in time was followed by opposite sentiments, 
may easily be conceived: as easily, that while this 
change was taking place, the voice of flattery grew 
louder than ever, and that his vanity and vices were 
humoured with more studied obsequiousness. So in 
the year when he filled the office of archon — the 
ninth of his government — as he headed the Diony- 
siac procession, the poet who furnished the hymn of the 
chorus, celebrated his illustrious birth, and the dazzling 
radiance of his aspect. When tliis kind of intoxication 
was added to that of pleasure, it is no wonder that he 
forgot himself more and more, and wallowed in the 
foidest depths of sensuality. Yet in one very impor- 
tant point he continued to the last to deserve praise ; 
his administration appears to have been quite free from 
the stain of cruelty : he continued, it seems, to exercise 
his authority mildly, even after he had become conscious 
that the people were weary of it.^ We have already 
seen that they eagerly listened to the promises of An- 
tigonus, entered into a secret correspondence with him, 
and when they were encouraged by the presence of his 
general Ptolemeus did not conceal their wish for his 
alliance, and forced the Phalerian, at least seemingly, 
to yield to it. 

They were therefore quite ready to receive the son of 
Antigonus with the heartiest welcome : though his ap- 
pearance was so little expected, that a squadron of 
twenty gallies, which he sent forward in advance of the 
main fl^t in the direction of Salamis, was taken for one 
of Ptolemy's, and he found the harbours all open.'*^ He 
entered Pirsus, and when he was within hearing of the 
multitude that lined the shore, ordered the trumpet to 
sound a signal for silence and attention. The herald 

1 The Able (Phcdnu, t. i.) is alleged by Gniuert and Drovien as a 
proof of the contrary ; but surely need not be couhtriied so strictly : 
and Cassander's hatred of the Athenians, mentiniicd by Pausanias, i 25.7 , 
appears to have been provoked by their expulsion of hu governor. 

s Polyaenus, iv. 7. 6. 
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then proclaimed^ that his father had sent him to liberate 
Athens^ to expel the foreign garrison^ and to restore the 
laws and ancient constitution. It may easily be ima- 
gined that this announcement was heard with the live- 
liest pleasure by the great mass of the Athenian spec- 
tators. The accounts of Diodorus and Plutarch seem 
hardly to be reconciled with each other as to the oppo- 
sition which he had to encounter. According to 
Diodorus, die Phalerian made an attempt to defend 
Pineus, but was soon obliged to retire into the upper 
city. Plutarch says that his troops received his rival's 
proclamation with shouts of applause, lowered their 
shields, and invited him to land : and that the Phalerian 
forthwith sent envoys to treat with the conqueror. It 
is certain that he soon became anxious only for his own 
safety, surrendered the city, and departed under an 
escort of his rival’s troops to Thebes, which he himself 
chose as the place of bis retreat. This was the end of 
his political career. He afterwards found shelter, pa- 
tronage, and useful occupation at Alexandria, under the 
first Ptolemy, whom he did not long survive. 

At Athens after his departure he was formally im- 
peached and condemned to death. The sentence was 
executed on the 36*0 statues, which were destroyed with 
every mark of ignominy. Yet one was preserved in 
the Acropolis at the request of Demetrius’, who did not 
share the popular resentment against his namesake. In 
imitation of the proceedings which followed the expul- 
sion of the Thirty Tyrants, the period of the late tyranny 
was designated as the Anomia (lawlessness). The 
reaction made itself felt in a very wide circle of the 
Phalerian's political friends. £\cn the comic poet 
Menander was involved in great danger by his patron- 
age, and was only deliverer! through the intercession of 
Telesphorus, the nephew of Aiitigonus. It also ex- 
tended to a class of persons who might have been sup- 
posed still more secure from the edects of a political 
revolution. A law was passed — proposed by one So- 
> Diog. Laert. Dcmetr. Fhal. 
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phocles, son of Amphideides— forbidding any philoso- 
pher, under pain of deaths to open a school at Athens 
without the permission of the senate and people. ^ There 
can be little doubt that this measure was aimed chiefly 
at Theophrastus, the master of Demetrius, who had 
distinguished him with extraordinary marks of favour. 
The influence of Theophrastus, whose di«ciples are 
said to have amounted to the number of 2000 at one 
time, was not contemptible ; and it is probable that the 
philosophers, who were mostly foreigners, were gene- 
rally regarded — notwithstanding the noble example of 
Xenocrates — as devoted to the Macedonian ascendancy. 
It must have been on this ground that Demochares, 
who in these evil times showed himself not unworthy of 
his illustrious uncle, lent his support to the measure. 
The immediate cfibct was that all the philosophers 
quitted Athens. Their absence was no doubt felt as a 
privation, and a loss. It was like the suppression of an 
university. In the course of a year Sophocles was im- 
peached as the author of an illegal proposition, and 
though defended by Demochares, was convicted, and 
sentenced to a penalty of flve talents. The law was 
consequently repealed, and the philosophers returned. 

Dionysius was not so easily induced to surrender 
Munychia as the Phalerian had been to abandon Athens. 
He sustained a siege of some days ; but the place was 
at length stormed, his troops laid down their arms, and 
he himself was taken prisoner. If we believe Plutarch, 
Demetrius refused to enter Athens until it should have 
been completely restored to liberty by the fall of Muny- 
chia, and during the interval occupied by the siege, 
made himself master of Mcgara, which, it seems, was 
only saved from plunder by the intercession of the Athe- 
nians. Possibly he may have invested Megara, and 
then have returned to reduce Munychia. lie dis- 
mantled its fortifications, and then went up to the city, 
and presented himself before the assembled people. He 
announced to them, that henceforth their ancient con- 

1 Theophrastus. Athenoeus, xiii 9S. 
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stitution was restored : and in his father’s name pro* 
mised them a present of 150,000 bushels of corn, and of 
timber for 100 galleys. We cannot wonder at the 
transports with which his address was received : espe- 
cially as in the champion of freedom, the mighty chief, 
who had come with so formidable an armament to exe- 
cute his generous purpose, they beheld a young hero of 
noble person, of princely carriage, and a countenance, 
in which grace, dignity, and spirit, were blended with a 
peculiar charm, which no painter of the age was able to 
pourtray. Unhappily the gratitude and atlmiration of 
the people found sordid and mischievous interpreters, 
who vied with each other in new devices of abject and 
fulsome flattery, which degraded those who offered it, 
and threw ridicule on its object. It was little that De- 
metrius and Ins father were now saluted with the title 
of kings, which, though they had never claimed it, so 
properly belonged to them : that two new tribes, the 
Demetrias and the Antigonias, were added to the ten 
which derived their names from the old Attic heroes ; 
and that the council was correhpondingly enlarged to the 
number of O'OO : that the name of the month Muny- 
cliion was altered to Demetrion, one of the days called 
Demetrias ; and — as it was known that the young 
prince loved to trace a resemblance between his own 
person and character and those of the voluptuous con- 
queror Dionysus — the name of the Demetria substituted 
for that of the Dionysia. It was not much that the 
divine honours which Alexander had so rudely exacted, 
were now freely conferred on Demetrius and Antigonus. 
Jt was something more that tliey were consecrated under 
the title of the Saviour gods; that it was decreed, a 
priest should be appointed every year to minister at their 
altars, with a solemn procession, sacriflee, and games, 
and that his name should be iiiserted in all state-records, 
and private contracts to mark the date, instead of the 
archon’s: that their images should be woven in the 
peplus borne in the Panathcnaic procession, together with 
those of the tutelary deities : that the spot where De- 
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metrius had first alighted from his chariot^ when he 
entered the city^ should he hallowed by an dtar dedi- 
cated — with an epithet, before appropriated to the chief 
of the gods as Lord of the Thunderbolt — to the De- 
scending Demetrius. Stratocles, who on this occasion 
tasked his ingenuity to exhibit the utmost extent of ser- 
vile impudence, added the proposal, that all ambassa- 
dors sent to Demetrius and Antigonus should bear the 
same sacred title which had hitherto been given to the 
envoys who conducted the public sacrifices to the Olym- 
pic and Pythian games. This indeed was an honour 
which had already been bestowed on Alexander, and 
Stratocles was obliged to yield the palm of baseness to 
another orator, who moved that Demetrius, as often as 
he visited Athens, should be entertained with the sacred 
pomp ordained for the reception of Dionysus and De- 
meter, and that a reward should be assigned to the per- 
son who should celebrate the festival with the greatest 
magnificence. Still the inventive genius of the time- 
serving parasites did not flag, and afterwards suggested 
still deeper strains of adulation. 

It could not be expected that any opposition should 
be offered to such proposals ; nor need it be doubted 
that they were at first carried with a certain degree of 
sincere enthusiasm. They were not the less pernicious 
in their effect on the character of the people and of 
Demetrius, and on the cause of freedom, which they 
brought into contempt. Demetrius however responded 
to them by fresh marks of honour and favour, and 
adhered to the principle which he professed at the be- 
ginning of his enterprise. He listened to the mediation 
of the Athenians — one which reflects some honour 
on their generosity — in behalf of Megara, protected it 
Irom the violence of his soldiers when they were about 
to plunder it, and left it without a garrison. From 
Megara he eet out, accompanied only by a few light 
troops on an expedition, which ^ay be called romantic 
after the Greek fashion, to pay a visit to Cratesipolis, 
attracted by the fame of her beauty. He ordered a tent 
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to be pitched for the interview which^ it seems^ she had 
granted; at a distance from his camp ; but was surprised 
by a detachment from Ptolemy’s garrison at Sicyon or 
Corinth; and narrowly escaped. After his return to 
Athens; to the great delight of the Athenians; he so- 
lemnised his marriage with Eurydice, a descendant of 
MiltiadeS; and the widow of OphellaS; one of Ptolemy’s 
officers who had fallen the year before in Africa. No- 
thing seems to have occurred to alienate the affections 
of the people from him while he remained at Athens : 
but in the course of a few months he was called away 
from this scene of cheap and doubtful glory to a new 
field of harder contests by orders from his father. 

Antigonus had in the meanwhile been engaged in a 
peaceful attempt to perpetuate his name; by the founda- 
tion of a new city on the Orontes, which he called Anti- 
gonia. Here he received the Athenian envoys, who came 
to lay the honours which had been decreed to him at his 
feet, and to solicit the fulfilment of the promises made by 
his son as to the corn and timber, lie granted all their 
requests, and added a still more acceptable present, the 
isle of Imbros, the ancient possession of the common- 
wealth. But it seems tliat he was now alarmed by 
intelligence of Ptolemy’s naval preparations, anil by the 
firm hold which he had gained on (lyprus, and deter- 
mined to make an effort to wrest the island from him. 
He therefore ordered Demetrius to arrange the affairs of 
Greece as well as he could in a congress, and then to 
sail away with all speed to the conquest of Cyprus, 
Demetrius was loth to abandon the career which he had 
just so brilliantly begun. But his affection and rever- 
ence for liis father — the best feature in his character 
— always overpowered every other feeling. Before his 
departure he made an ineffectual attempt to bribe 
Cleonidas, Ptolemy’s commander, to evacuate Corinth 
and Sicyon, and early in 306 sailed away with his 
armament to the coast of (’aria. Here he invited the 
Rhodians to take a paA in the w^ar against Ptolemy. 
But their commerce depended too much on their connec- 
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tion with Egypt^ to render such a step advisable: and 
they adhered to the neutrality which they had hitherto 
observed. Demetrius, dissembling his resentment, pro- 
ceeded towards Cilicia, and having reinforced his anna- 
ment with fresh ships and men, sailed across to Cyprus. 
His army consisted of 1.5,000 foot, and 400 Wse: 
his fleet, besides the transports, amounted to about 180 
sail of ships of war : all, it appears, of a size unknown 
in the ancient Greek warfare, and several capable of 
containing between SOOO and 3000 men. Demetrius 
delighted in the contrivance of methods by which these 
enormous machines might be moved with die greatest 
ease, so as to be equal in speed to the lighter vessels. 
Having drawn his fleet on shore near Carpasia, leaving 
a sufficient force to protect it, he marched towards 
Salamis, where Menelaus awaited him witli a fleet of 
sixty sail, and aU the forces he had been able to collect 
from his garrisons in the island. His numbers were 
not much inferior to those of Demetrius, and he ven- 
tured a battle, in which however he was defeated with 
great loss, and immediately began to prepare against a 
siege, while he sent for succours to Egypt. 

Demetrius proceeded to invest Salamis by sea and 
land ; but the place was vigorously defended, and after 
he had effected a breach in the wall, his machines were 
fired in the night by the enemy ; and before he had 
repaired this loss, he heard that Ptolemy himself had 
come from Egypt, with an armament of 140 galleys, 
and transports bearing not less than 10,000 troops. 
Ptolemy, on his arrival at Citium, about twenty miles 
from Salamis, sent overland to Menelaus, ordering him, 
if possible, to send out his galleys to join the fleet. But 
]!)emetrius anticipated this movement, and when he 
sailed to meet Ptolemy, left ten of his larger vessels 
under Antisthenes to block up the mouth of the har- 
bour. Ptolemy had set sail by night, hoping to sur- 
prise the enemy : but at daybreak he saw them drawn 
up for action. The contending forces were so nearly 
equal to each other, that the two chiefs interchanged 
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messages of scornful defiance : Ptolemy, bidding Deme- 
trius sail away if he did not wish to be overwhelmed, 
and Demetrius offering to permit his rival to withdraw 
on condition that he would give up Corinth and Sicyon. 
The battle which ensued was one of the most memor- 
able in the history of ancient naval warfare, as well on 
account of the forces engaged as for the skill and valour 
of the combatants. Demetrius gained a complete vic- 
tory, Ptolemy himself escaped, it is said, with only 
eight galleys : all the rest of his fleet was either de- 
stroyed or taken. Almost all his transpoi ts and vessels 
of burden, with the troops, the arms, the engines, the 
treasure, and a multitude of persons who accompanied 
the expedition, fell into the enemy s hands. Meiielaus 
had complied with Ptolemy's orders, and sent out his 
squadron under the command of JVlcncetius, who, after 
a hard struggle, forced Antistbenes to retire and seek 
shelter from the land force. But he came too late to 
take a share in the battle : and we may suspect did not 
escape quite unmolested -as Diodonib represents. Ac- 
cording to another account, Meiielaus himself fled with 
Ptolemy * ; but it seems to be better attest(*d, that he 
not long after capitulated, and surrendered Salamis with 
all his ships and men to Demetrius. 

Demetrius on this occasion displayed the generosity 
which had hitherto tempered his hostility toward 
Ptolemy. He sent hack his brother Menelaus, his son 
Leontiscus, and several other prisoners of rank, together 
with his private baggage, and household servants — 
retaining however his mistress Lamia, a celebrated 
courtezan, wno soon acquired a pernicious and degrading 
influence over the conqueror — and honourably interred 
the enemy's slain. He also sent 1200 complete suits 
of armour, at once a trophy and a present, to the Athe- 
nians.^ At the same time he despatched Aristodeinus 

> PoWsnus (iv. 7. 7.), whose itratagcm Droysen himself cannot recon- 
cile with the other authorities 

Prtvntt tnsttumentt mtmtferio. Justin, xv. 2 7 Flut Dcm. 16 17> 

3 One IS inclined to suspect f|iat ihc shields consecrated at Delphi, about 
which, by the decree ot DroniMlidcs, Demetrius was to be consulted, were 
a part of thu present, though Plutarch mentions them earlier. 
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the Milesian^ to carry the Udings of this signal victory 
to his father, who, aware of Ptolemy's movements, was 
waiting with painful anxiety for the result. Aristo- 
demuB, when he neared the land, cast anchor, and put 
off in a skiff to the shore, and proceeded alone toward the 
palace of Antigonus, who, hearing of his arrival, sent 
some of his attendants to meet him and learn the news. 
But the wily Greek preserved an obstinate silence, and 
advanced slowly, with composed countenance, in th# 
midst of the inquiring crowd toward the palace-gate, 
where Antigonus himself, no longer able to control his 
impatience, had come out to meet him. Aristodeinus, 
when he drew near, addiessed him in a loud voice, with 
the salutation : “ Hail ! king Antigonus ; we have de- 
feated Ptolemy in a sea-light, and are masters of 
Cyprus, and have taken near 17,000 prisoners." An- 
tigonus breathed lightcT, and playfully threatened that 
the messenger who had kept him so long on tenter- 
hooks, should in his turn wait for his reward, 'fhe title 
however with which Aristodemus had greeted him was 
not the least agreeable part of his speech.^ He had 
long, as both Aristodeinus and the Athenians knew, 
designed to assume it. It had indeed become almost 
necessary to place him on an equality with Seleucus, 
who had already received it from the barbarians, 
though he did not exact it from the Greeks. Anti- 
gonus thought his son’s victory a lit occasion to unite 


* Droysen (i. 4W0 believes th.it tin* scene Hith AnstoffoYnus waa pre- 
concerted for theatrical eflect. lie observes tti.it Aristodeinus w.ib not, as 
he IS represented by Plutarch and b> modern writcib, a vulgar p.ir.isiie, 
but an officer of In'gli r.uik .md trust Why he should not nevcitheleso 
have been an artlul flatterer, does not appear. Ilut 1 )ro\ s|.n wishes tn con- 
nect thib scene with a peculiar hvpotlicbis which ho h.tM fonneil .ibout the 
designs and preteiiMona ol Aiitigonub. He cointivi's that, after the ex- 
tinction ot the royal i iiiiili, X'i'i' lll.ll•ll.llll|l".'■< III ill I -f the empire, 
with the view that he liiii-iii n ijhi hi iici i.nni 'o the vae.tiit 

throne, with the un.'iniinuuH eniiseiit of the Macetlniiiaiis , and therefore 
made war on Ptolemy and his other rivals, who insisted on retaining the 
■hares each had acquired. Jlut wli.itever may be the internal probability 
of this conjecture, it is impossilile to adopt it without bOine better historical 
evidence. And it is difheult to jierceive, how the victory of Salamib, or 
the salutation of Aristodeinus, or the acclamations ol the multitude <it 
Antigoiiia, or the decree ol the Athenian^frould add one |ot to the legiti- 
macy of the title which Antigonus assuinea, it it was to liave the meaning 
which Droysen supixMcs. 
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the name with the substance of kingly power^ and now 
solemnly assumed the diadem, dird conferred the same 
dignity on Demetrius, whom he regardeii as the partner 
of his throne. The intercourse between the fatlier and 
the son from first to last presented the pleasing spec- 
tacle of tender affection, playful familiarity, without 
breach of filial respect, and unbounded mutual confi- 
dence. The example of Antigonus was immediately 
followed by Ptolemy — whose courtiers were eager to 
show, that tliey were not disheartened by his defeat — 
and soon after by Lysimachus and Seleucus. Cassander 
also was saluted with the title by his subjects, but did 
iiift adopt it in his own letters. The title seems to 
have made no change in the habits of any of the new 
kings, at least in their intercourse with the Greeks. ^ 
In fact it only proclaimed what every one knew before, 
that they held their dominions in their own right, 
and acknowledged no superior. f’assaiiJer, Polysper- 
chou, and Antigonus, had .removed every jiretender to a 
more legitimate royalty. "J'lio occurrence however visi- 
bly marks the new period, which had succeeded to that 
in which Alexander's successors were i,truggling with 
each other in the name of his empire and his house : 
and it was a little relief to the world, that, if it was 
still to he tormented by their ambition, it was no longer 
to be insulted by their empty professions, and that they 
no longer affected to be anything more or less than was 
equal to their leal strength. 

Antigonus, elated by his son's victory, liclieved that 
the time had come when he might crush Ptolemy, and 
resolved lo iii\a<le Kgypt without delay. He sent for 
Demetrius from Gyprus, and collected his fotccs at 
Antigonia. He himself took the command of the 
army, which was composed of 80, 000 foot, 8000 
horse, and 88 elephants : Demetrius was to conduct 
the fleet, 1.50 ships of war, and 100 transports, loaded 
with ammunition, along the coast of Syria. It was 

> As A specimen ice the anecdote about Lykimachus in Plutarch, I>c- 
metr 27. 
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the beginning of October before they set out, and tlie 
masters of the fleet waitied Antigonus to expect a change 
of weather at the setting of the Pleiades, which was 
only eight days later. Jlut he hoped by the rapidity of 
his movements to surprise Ptolemy, and reproaching 
them with cowardice, gave orders to proceed. At Gaza 
he ordered his troops to provide themselves with food 
for ten days, and loaded a great number of camels 
which had been collected for him by the neighbouring 
Arabs with corn. From Gaza Demetrius pursued his 
course for a few days in a calm, the swifter galleys tow- 
ing the transports. But tlic predictions which Anti- 
gonus had slighted were exactly fulfilled. The fleet 
was dispersed, and suffered great damage, by a gale 
from the north in which many of the transports were 
lost, several of the war-galleys were drivi'ii ashore on 
the swampy coast near the city of llaphia, and those 
which weathered the storm, and made their way as far 
as Mount Casius, not far from the mouth of the Nile, 
were obliged to lemain at anchor there, as it was impos- 
sible to effect a landing through the surf. Nor would 
it otheiwise have been safe on a hostile coast. Still 
three of the larger were lost wdtli almost all their crews, 
and the rest were reduced to great distress and alarm, 
as their supply of water was spent, while it was uncer- 
tain how long they might be kept at sea. '^I’he wind 
abated in time, and soon after the army appeared to 
protect their landing, and to afford them needful re- 
freshment. 

But the difficulties of the enterprise w’^erc still to come. 
Ptolemy was as well prepared for defence as he had 
been against Perdiccas. The rewards which he oft'ereil 
attracted many deserters from the enemy's camp. An- 
tigonus was unable to cross the Nile, and Demetrius 
was repulsed in two attempts Avhich he made at different 
points, to enter it, and after having suffered fresh loss 
and damage from another north gale, returned with 
great difficulty to the eastern coast, to join his father. 
Antigonus hud calculated on the effect of a sudden 
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well-combined attack : it had failed in all points^ and 
he was not prepared for a longer stay in the enemy’s 
country. His provisions both for men and beasts were 
nearly consumed : and it can have been only to save 
a{ipearances that he affected to ask the opinion of his 
council, whether it would be better to remain, or to 
defer the conquest of Kgypt to a more favourable sea- 
son. They were unanimous in the recommendation, 
to retreat with all possible speed, and he may have 
thought himself fortunate when the remains of the 
army and navy were brought back in safety to Syria. 
Ptolemy celebrated his second deliverance, which seemed 
to ensure him against a recurrence of this danger, by 
Aacrificps and feastiiigs, and wrote to communicate Ins 
success, which nearly counterbalanced the loss of ( 'yprus, 
to liis allies Seleucus, Lysimachus, and Cassander. 

1 1 was partly to console himself for this disaster, and 
partly to punish the Rhoilians for their refusal to co- 
o|]prate with Demetrius m the invasion of Cyprus, that 
Antigoniis now resolved to reduce them to subjection. 
'J'he changes which had taken place in the commerce of 
the world, in consequence of Alexander’s conquests, 
especiidly through the fountlation of Alexandria, had 
It seems been peculiarly favourable to the jirospcrity of 
Hhodes. It had now for many yeai*s enjoyed uninter- 
rupted peace. After Alexander’s flcatli, the Macedonian 
garrison was expelled, and it seems that no attempt had 
afterwards been made to compel the Rhodians to receive 
another. Their friendship was courted by all the rivals 
T^Jio contended for the empire. ^J'heir government 
a polity highly extolled by the ancients for the wisdom 
of its institutions. The rulers at least had the jirudence 
to conciliate the poorer class, wliich was not ])crinitted 
TO share their political privileges, by a lihcial provision 
for its wants. This was not an expedient to serve a 
temporary purpose: it was a hereditary usage, by which 
the wealthy had always contributed, m a manner un- 
Inown to most other Crock cities, to the relief of the 
indigent. Thus exempt, partly tiirough .'i lia])py com- 
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binatioii of circumstances^ partly through their own 
prudence and moderation^ from the evils of war and 
civil discord^ the Rhodians had actively cultivated all 
the resources of their fertile island^ and their geogra- 
phical position. All the arts both of peace and war 
were carried to the highest point of perfection among 
thein^ that they anywhere leached in this age. The 
magnificence of the public buildings which adorned the 
city, was hardly equalled in any part of Greece. The 
masteiqiieces of sculpture and painting which they could 
boast of, preserved and enkrged the ancient glory, 
celebrated by Tindar, of works that seemed to live and 
move. But it was more especially in those which be- 
longed to the defence of the city and the extension of 
its maritime power, that the government displayed its 
activity and forethought. No other Greek city could 
exhibit arsenals, armouries, magazines, and engines com- 
parable to those bf Rhodes. The vigilant attention 
paid to the navy was indicated by a law forbidding the 
common peoide under pain of death to enter the docK- 
yards.i It had been continually gaining strength with 
the extension of trade ; and the Rhodians had felt 
themselves able to undertake alone the task of suppress- 
ing the pirates who had long infested the Grecian 
waters, and who appear to have grown more numerous 
and insolent in the confusion which followed Alexan- 
der’s death : and they had in a great measure cleared 
the sea of this pest. 

In the contests of Alexander’s successors it had been 
the object of their policy to preserve neutrality. They 
had indeed the greatest need of Ttolemy’s friendship : 
for it was from Egypt they drew their chief sujqily of 
corn, and with Alexandria that they carried on their 
most profitable commerce : but they had also reason to 
fear the enmity of Antigonus, and had endeavoured, as 
.we have seen, to conciliate him by leady compliance 
with all his demands for the furtherance of his naval 
preparations. After their refusal to aid Demetrius 
1 Strabo, xiv. p. 195. Tauchn. 
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af^ainst Ptolemy, Aiitigonus sent a squadron to inter- 
cept all vessels sailing between Rhodes and Egypt; 
and when the Rhodians forced it to withdraw, inter- 
preted this defensive measure as a declaration of war, 
and threatened them with his vengeance. In the spring 
of 305 he prepared to execute these threats, and col- 
lected an armament for the siege of the city. It was in 
vain that the Rhodians attempted to soothe him hy flat- 
tering decrees, that they humbly besought him not to 
force them to break their treaty with Ptolemy, who had 
never injured them. Their envoys were dismissed with 
a stern reply, and brought back so alarming a descrip- 
tion of the preparations of Demetrius, who was chargerl 
with the expedition, that for a time the firniiiess of the 
government gave way : they offered to submit, and to 
join Aiitigonus in his war against Ptolemy. When 
however Demetrius demanded a hundred of the prin- 
cipal citizens as hostages, and that^his fleet should be 
admitted into the harbour, they saw that they must 
expect, not an ally, but a master, and prepared for 
the inevitable struggle. They sent embassies to Pto- 
lemy, Lysimachus, and (’assander, for succour, and 
in the meanwhile called forth all their domestic re- 
sources. Reside their own citizens they armed as many 
as tliey could of the resident aliens ; and compelled 
those who were not able or willing to serve, to quit the 
city. The number enlisted — (>000 citizens and 1000 
strangers — seems smaller than might have been ex- 
pected. But it must he remembered, that the poorer 
class was employed in the navy. On the other hand, 
arms were given also to the slaves — whose mnnber is 
not reported — and it was decreed, that those who dis- 
tinguished tlieinselves .should be emancipated, and the 
price paid to their owners by the treasury : and the 
wise and beautiful Athenian law — by which those who 
fell ill battle were honoured with a public funeral, their 
parents and children maintained at the expense of the 
state, their daughters portioned, and the orjihan youths, 
fyhen they came to age, presented each with a suit of 
z S 
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armour, and crowned at the Dionysiac festival — was 
adopted; as an extraordinary excitement, for this emer- 
gency. All ranks were animated with equal ardour, 
and vied with each other in voluntary contributions, of 
money, skdl, or labour, to the common cause. Deme- 
trius crossed over from the port of Loryma, on the 
coast of (Jaria, with an armament that almost covered 
the intervening channel 200 ships of war, more than 
170 transports, bearing nearly 40,000 infantry, be- 
side a body of cavalry, and. of the pirates lately con- 
quered by the Rhodians, whom he had taken into his 
service, and an immense store of arms and engines : 
attended by aliout 1000 vessels latlen with provisions. 
He encamped nearly within bowshot of the walls, felling 
the trees, and demolishing the buildings, in the outskirts, 
to form a triple palisade round his camp, and con- 
structed a new harbour close to the great port, sufficient 
to contain his hugq fleet. One of his first operations 
WHS to send a detachment, consisting chiefly of the 
pirates, whose bitter enmity rendered them fittest for 
this service, to spread devastation over the island. 

So began this siege of Rhodes : not less memorable 
than tliose of 1480 and 1522 for the energy displayed 
on both sides : perhaps more interesting, as the suc- 
cessful struggle of a free people against a fearfully 
superior physical force. The details might have filled 
an entertaining volume. Demetrius first directed his 
attack oil the side of the harbour, hoping to exclude 
the enemy from the sea. lie made himself master of 
the point of the mole, where he landed 400 of his 
troops, and then proceeded to batter the walls with 
stones of enormous weight, hurled by his terrible float- 
ing engines Rut though, after an assault which lasted 
eight days he effected a breach, he was re]>ulserl with 
so much loss and damage as to be forced to retire into 
his own harbour, to repair his shattered vessels and 
machines. After an interval of seven days he renewed 
the attack. Again his floating batteries played upon 
the wall: others kept the ships of the besieged at a 
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distance by a shower of fire : while a palisade covered 
by plates of iron mounted on a strong raft, warded off 
their missiles. The danger was pressing : the pry- 
tanes made a fresh appeal to the spirit of their country- 
men, which was met with new enthusiasm. A band 
of volunteers manned three of the best ships, and put 
out, as on a forlorn hope, to attack the iron palisade, 
an<l the floating machines behind it. After a hard com- 
bat, tht'ir desperate valour forced its way through every 
obstacle, sank three of the engines, took one of his 
ships, and put the rest to flight II is admiral, Exe- 
cestus, with some other officers, was wounded, and 
made prisoner. Demetrius caused another machine to 
be constructed of thrice the height and breadth of the 
former. But it was sunk by a sudden gale as it was 
moving toward the mouth of the harbour, and the be- 
sieged took advantage of the confusion which eiibued, 
to make a sally, by which they recovered the point of 
the mole, and forced the 400 men left there to lay 
down tbcir arms. Shortly after this victory, they iverc 
farther cheered by the arrival of a reinforcement of 1.00 
men from ('rete, and 500 sent by Ptolemy, partly citi- 
zens of their oivn, who had entered into his service. 

^^hesc disasters — which probably could not have 
been repairoil before the approach of winter would have 
rendered it impossible to renew the attempt on the har- 
bour — determined Demetrius to change his plan of 
operations, and to assault the city on the land-side, 
where he would be less subject to mischances, would 
have fewer obstacles to encounter, and might give free 
range to his boldest conceptions. Accordingly his pre- 
liarations for the second stage of the siege were on a 
scale far surjiassing all that he had hitherto devised. 
AVith the assistance of an Athenian engineer named 
Epimachus, he now built his celebrated machine, called 
wdth a prognostic which happily failed, the Helepolis 
(city-taker). It was a square wooden tower of 1 50 
feet high, divided into nine stories, communicating by 
stairs witli each other, and furnished with apertures in 
z 4 
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front for the discharge of missiles of every kind. The 
three exposed sides were sheathed with iron. The 
tower moved on eight wheels^ so contrived as to admit 
of a change in its direction. When it was stored and 
manned for action, the labour of 3,400 men — the 
strongest in the camp — was required to set it in motion. 
The Helepolis had two worthy companions in a pair of 
battering-rams, each 1.50 feet long, and requiring 1000 
men to propel it, and armed with a l^cak like that of a 
ship of war. Thirty thousand workmen were employed 
in these preparations, which may easily be supposed to 
have occupied the greater part of the winter. In the 
meanwhile tlie besieged weie no less actively engaged 
in measuies of precaution against the impending dan- 
ger. They built a new inner wall, parallel to that which 
was threatened, and, liaviug no other matin ials, pulled 
down their theatre, and the adjacent houses, and even 
some of their temples, not without a solemn vow to 
restore them in better condition, if the city was pre- 
served. 

During this interval they sent out nine galleys to 
intercept the transports which weie bringing provisions 
or ammunition for the besiegers. The squadron divided 
itself into three, which cruibed in various directions ; 
all did great damage to the enemy, and returned with 
valuable prizes. Among these was a galley containing 
a quantity of royal apparel, with other presents and 
letters from Phila to her husband. Menedemus, the 
captor, sent the precious cargo to Ptolemy : and Deme- 
trius, it is said, complained that the letters at least had 
not been delivered to him. For notwithstanding the 
terrible earnestness of the conflict, the feeling which 
prevailed between the parties was rather one of generous 
rivalry, than of implacable animosity. Demetrius, as 
he made his approaches, bad found in one of the sub- 
urbs a picture of Protogenes, painted by order of the 
state. It had occupied the artist seven years, and only 
wanted the flnishing touches. The Rhodians sent an 
embassy, not to recover, but to intercede for the picture; 
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and Demetrius answered^ that he would rather destroy 
his father's statues. On the other hand a proposal^ 
which was made in the Rhodian assembly^ to pull down 
the statues of Demetrius and Antigouus, was, it is said, 
indignantly rejected ; nor was any change made in the 
honours paid to them before tlie war. 

At length, in the spring of 304, the Helepolis and 
Its gigantic escort were leatly to take the field. A space 
of nearly half a mile wiile was levelled for their ap- 
proach : and together they faced a part of the wall 
which included seven towers. The Rhodians, it is said, 
had been persuaded by an engineer of Aradus named 
Callias, that he would be able, by a contrivance which 
he exhibited to them in a model, to carry away any of 
the enemy's engines and hoist it over the wall into the 
city : and they were even induced to dismiss their 
state-engineer I)iognetus, and to apjioint ('allias in his 
room. Rut he w’as now obliged to confess that to 
transport the Helepolis througli the air was an under- 
taking beyond his means. Diognetus we are informed 
resumed his station, and contented himself wdth an 
attempt to convert the ground over which the ponderous 
machines were to pass into a swamp.* But the delay 
thus caused appears at least not to have lasted long. 
Demetrius however did not rely solely on his battering- 
engines: before they were brought up, he began a mine, 
which might have spared him farther trouble, if the 
besieged had not been apprised of it by a deserter, 
w'hen it had been carried very nearly into the city, 
'riiey immediately dug a trench parallel to the wall 
which was in danger, and opened a countermine, which 
arrested the enemy's progress. Demetrius attempted to 
bribe the Milesian Athenagoras, who commanded in the 
countermine, to admit his troops into the city : but 
Athenagoras disclosed his overtures to the Hhodiaiis, and 
enabled them to capture an officer of high rank who 
was sent to examine the passage. The main hope of 


1 Vitruvlui, X. 16 
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Demetrius therefore still rested in the effect of his ma- 
chines. They were beginning to shake the walls, when 
an embassy came from ("nidus, to offer its mediation ; 
and Demetrius consented to a suspension of hostilities. 
But the negotiation proved fruitless : the assault was 
renewed, and one of the strongest towers fell. At this 
crisis the public despondency was a little relieved by 
the arrival of a supply of corn from Ptolemy, C'assan- 
der, and Lysimachus. The besieged made an attempt 
in the night to fire the enemy’s engines, which, though 
it failed, did great damage to them : and, while they 
were under repair, built a third inner wall in the form 
of a crescent, and opened a new trench to cover the 
part which had fallen in. During this interval their 
spirits were again raised by a naval victory in which 
they captured several vessels of the pirates, and their 
chief Timocles. But the assault was soon renewed, 
and the breach widened, so that Demetrius began to 
consider it practicable, though he had not been able to 
dislodge the besieged from a tower which remained 
standing in the initlst of the ruins. At this juncture 
they received a fresh supply of corn, and a reinforce- 
ment of 1500 men, from Ptolemy : and nearly at the 
same time an embassy came to the camp of Demetrius, 
of more than fifty envoys, sent by Athens and other 
Greek states, to induce him to make peace with the 
Rhodians. It would be unjust to suppose that the gal- 
laiit effor ts of the Rhodians excited no symjiathy in 
Greece, and suggested no rcfiections on the nature of 
that independence which was to be protected by the 
besieger of Rhodes. But the main motive, as well as 
pretext, of the embassy, appears to have been the state 
of Greece, which in the absence of its deliverer was 
again threatened by Cassander. Possibly it was also 
known that their mediation would not be unacceptable 
to Demetrius. It is probable that he had already con- 
ceived strong misgivings as to the issue of his enter, 
prise, and regretted that he had embarked in it, and 
would have been content to withdraw from it if he 
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could have clone so without dishonour. He therefore 
consented to a truce for the purpose of negotiation : 
but still his demands were higher than the lihodiaiis 
could grant ; and the treaty was again broken off'. 
Demetrius then prepared for what he probably foresaw 
would be his last attempt to take the city by storm. 
He made it in the night, trusting rather to the effect of 
surprise than to force. His plan was to distract the 
attention of the besieged by a demonstration of a ge- 
neral attack on the side both of tlie land and the sea, 
while a select body of about 1.500 troops, under Alci- 
mus and Mantias, having approached under cover of 
the night, made their entrance through the breach. 
I'he plan succeeded so far that Alcimus and Mantias 
penetrated into the city, and took up a position on the 
site of the demolished theatre, while cries of alarm 
crossed each other in all directions. We know not to 
whom ill particular the honour belongs, that he re- 
mained calm in the midst of the tumult, perceived the 
enemy’s design, and sent orders to all quarters to keep 
the men to their posts on the walls, while a select hand, 
reserved for such emergencies, and now reinforced by 
the Egyptian auxiliaries, engaged the division of Alci- 
mus and Mantias. A hard combat ensued, which 
grew more and more unequal, as the Rhodians were 
continually strengthened by fresh succours, while none 
came to the enemy. The assailants were at length 
forced to retreat, and most of them were killed or 
taken. Their two leaders themselves were among the 
slain : though Alcimus, an Kpirot, of gigantic strength, 
wore a corslet of (’yprian steel, Avhich was proof against 
a dart from a catapult. The Rhodians lost their pry- 
tanis Demoteles, perhaps the hero to whose presence of 
mind they were inilebt^ for their victory. 

Notwithstanding this repulse, Demetrius still pro- 
fessed his intention to continue the siege. Rut if he 
was not weary of it himself, his father perceived that it 
was interfering with more important objects, and might 
lead to disastrous consequences : and he directed his 
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son to make peace on the best terms he could. De- 
metrius only waited for an opportunity^ and one was 
soon after presented by the arrival of envoys from Pto- 
lemy and the iBtolians^ who came for the same purpose. 
Ptolemy — it seems with a friendly motive — coun- 
selled the Rhodians to accept any tolerable conditions 
from Antigonus. The ARltoliaiis appear to have been 
impelled by their hostility to Classander. Roth the 
parties perhaps made some concessions which they had 
before refused. The Rhodians were allowed to retain 
their independence, the sole occasion of the long strug- 
gle. They consented indeed to enter into alliance with 
Antigonus, but were neither to receive a garrison nor 
to be forced to join in any expedition against Ptolemy. 
On the other hand they were to deliver a hundred hos- 
tages, whom Demetrius might select, except persons in 
office. This was not the demand which had roused 
their resistance. Demetrius retired from tlie siege in 
which he had now been engaged a whole year, after 
an immense loss of treasure and life, without any com- 
pensation but the equivocal title of Poliorcetes (the 
besieger) : though it was more properly applied to him, 
than the name of Helepolis to his bafflc(l engijie. To 
tlie Rhodians there remained the consciousness of heroic 
efforts, in a noble cause, crowned with glorious success : 
and the pleasing duty, to fulfil their vows to the gods, 
and testify their gratitude to their benefactors. The 
theatre and temples rose again in more than their former 
beauty ; statues were erected in honour of Cassander 
and Lysimachus. To Ptolemy something more was 
felt to be Sue. It is only surprising that the Athenian 
flattery of Demetrius did not divert them from the 
thought : but they obtained permission from the oracle 
of Ammon to confer divine honours on Ptolemy, and 
consecrated a piece of ground inclosed by a portico, 
under the name of the Ptolemicum. Their concluding 
transaction with Demetrius was a singular exchange of 
courtesy. Refore he sailed away, they requested, and 
it seems obtained, some of his engines, as monuments 
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of his power, and — tliough this may have been only 
in their thoup;hts — of their own gallantry. 

While Demetrius was wasting his time and strength 
against Rhodes^ Cassaiidcr had been making groat pro- 
gress in the conquest of northern (rreece, and obtained 
possession of Corinth, which he consigned to the care 
of Prepelaus, and had laid siege to Athens : and Poly- 
sperchon had recovered the greater part of Achaia. Ar- 
cadia, and Argolis. Demetrius only waited to collect 
his forces, and sailing direct to Kuba'a, entered the Ku- 
ripus with a fleet of 330 sail — including perhaps the 
transports — and a numerous army. He expelled the 
liucotian garrison from ( 'halcis, and pursued C'ussander^ 
who on the news of his approach hail raised the siege of 
Athens, and retreated iiorthvrard, as far as the Sper- 
cheius. Near Therinopyhv it seems an action took place 
between them, in which (’assander was defeated, He- 
raclea surrendered to the conqueror, and 6*(KK) iVIace- 
doiiians deserted to him. On his return he received 
the submission of the Iheotian towns, and as he entered 
Attica, reduced 1‘hyle ami Paiiactum, which were still 
held by Cassaiidor's gariisons. These were the pre- 
sents — perhaps not less acceptable than the coin and 
timber — with wdiicli he greeted the Allii'iiians on his 
entrance into Athens. If his presence ilid not awaken 
tlie same feelings as before, it war, hailed with an ap- 
pearance of even warmer entlnisiusm. It w^as indeed 
difficult to invent new honours for him which could 
seem greater than those he had already receivi'd : but 
the flatterers imagined that lie might lie gratified witli 
the profanation of what still remained most venerable 
ill the eyes of the people: and it W’as decreed, that the 
Opisthodomus, the liiiuler cell of the Parthenon, should 
be assigned as his lodging. But the charm of noviJty 
was past : and he began to bo sickened wdth the incense 
so prodigally oflerod. It might seem imjiossihle to in- 
sult a people which had so far lost all respect for itself : 
and Demetrius perhaps did not think that he was giving 
offence, when he made the freest use of its hospitality. 
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and polluted the sacred dwelling by scenes of the coarsest 
flebauchery. The most notorious courtesans of the day 
were the most decent^ the least infamous of the inmates 
with whom he shared the temple of the virgin goddess, 
liis elder sister, as he was used to call her ; and it seemed 
as if the people did not shudder at this desecration of 
their Holy of Holies. On the contrary the men who 
assumed to be its organs^ went still a step farther^ and 
proposed temples^ and libations, and pwaiis, for his fa- 
vourite mistresses, and his vilest parasites : a species of 
flattery however, in which the Thebans, it seems, had 
already led the way.^ Demetrius himself was surprised 
ratlicr than pleased, at the excess of their servility. It 
hurt his self-complacency to find himself the champion 
and protector of so degenerate a race : and he was 
heard to complain, that in his day there was no Athe- 
nian left who possessed any vigour or flignity of soul. 

Yet indications were not wanting, which might have 
convinced him that feelings still survived, on which he 
was recklessly trampling, and which, though they might 
bo stifled, did not cease to suffer: that iheie were men 
still worthy of the name of Athenians, who were pain- 
fully conscious of the public ignominy. A youth named 
( lea'iietus, whose father had incurred a penalty of fifty 
talents, obtained a written order from Demetrius that it 
shoukl be remitted. The order w^as ohejed: yet for a 
moment the spirit of the people seemed to revive, and a 
deeree was passed that no citizen should piesent a letter 
from Demetrius. Soon however it became known that 
the king had expressed vehement indignation at this 
faint outbreak of the manly spirit which he affected to 
regret; and Stiatocles flew to his post. He alarmed 
the people with a picture of the consequences that might 
follow from this lash step, and procured a decree, by 
which its authors wxre condemned to death or banish- 
ment, with a declaration w^hich recognised the principle 
of Anaxarclius: that whatever king Demetrius should 
command, was agreeable to piety and justice. There 

Athenania, vi. (K!. 
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were still some bold enough to say, that Stratocles must 
be out of his senses, to propose such extravagant de- 
crees. But Democharcs — who knew that he was 
richly rewarded by Demetrius for his infamous services 
— remarked, that he would not be in his senses, if he 
were not out of them.^ This sarcasm on a creature of 
Demetrius, touching as it did a secret of state-policy, 
could not be forgiven : a pretext was soon found on 
which he himself was condemned to exile. 

So the winter passed away : with the return of spring 
('30:3) Demetrius started with his usual alacrity from 
the lap of pleasure, and agsun took the field. Dis first 
object was to recover reloponiiesus from Cassander, 
Polysperchon, and Ptolemy. "I'he order of his opera- 
tions is subject to much doubt : but it seems most pro- 
bable that his first attempts were directed against Sicyon 
and Corinth, lie had already the year before made 
himself master of C^'iichreie, and this seems to ha\e sug- 
gested a stratagem, by which lie surpriseil Sicyon. It 
appears that he advanced to some distance beyond the 
Isthmus, and tlien retreated with the main army to 
Cenchrere, ivhcre he seemed to abandon himself entirely 
to ])leasure. But he had left a body of mercenaries 
under Diodorus, with orders to move suddenly on Sicyon 
from tlie side of Pelleiie ; the fleet, or a squadron, which 
lay in the Corinthian gulf, ivas directed at the same 
time to appear Indore the haibour': and he himself 
afier a ))ro])er interval set out with the rest of his forces 
to support them. J>iodoru'>, by a sudden iiiglil-attack, 
had taken the lower city : but the garrison made good 
their retieat to the citadel. Notwithstanding its strength 
the governor Philipjuis, cither terrific*d by the besieger’s 
engines, or won by his gold, surrendered to Demetrius 
on condition that ihe garrison should be allowotl to re- 

> IMutareb, Dcinctr. St f*at9tiTo,u^iT' kv il u>, uetlvciro. Lik<‘ Ihr saying 
abcribixi tn I'hi'inisturlcs xnjt/6u,i0' «v li u.r, kTi,K6td.*0a. 

S(i IV. 7 o , and luMiri* DrfiV'Cii intoi ' tb.d tin* flci'f h ul b('i*ii 

ordrrt’d to sail nniiul Pclopimiifsiis Afcut* tiinl no oflici obioct assigiitd 
lor this long Vfiv iiji', it ni'cius r.ithri nnpioli ihli*, and tins Ipatiui* in ly h.ivo 
tioeii addi‘d to tiiL* -trata^cin by tlic narrator. Diodonu makes no inenium 
of the fleet 
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turn to Egypt. Demetrius then persuaded the inhabit- 
ants to abandon the lowOr town^ and to transfer their 
dwellings to the table-mount on which the citadel stood, 
which from me steepness of its siiles afforded the ad- 
vantages of a natural stronghold, while the abundance 
of water, and tlie ell^vated position, rendered it a more 
agreeable residence. Demetrius rased the old town to 
the ground, and the new one was carried rapidly for- 
ward by die labour of his troops. It was for some 
time called after him Demetrias, and the inhabitants, 
delighted with the change in their situation, for which 
they willingly resigned the dangerous neighbourhood of 
the sea, honoured him with animal games and sacrifices 
as their founder. Their gratitude was the livelier us he 
left no garrison behind him. He then turned his arms 
against Corinth. Here he had partisans within, one of 
whom admitted his troops by niglit through a postern 
into the city. The garrison continued to hold the two 
citadels, the Sisyplieum and the Acrocorinthus : but 
when he had stoimed the Sisyplieum, Prcpelaus despair- 
ing it is said of resistance, or using this pretext to cover 
the bribe he accepted 1, surrendered the impregnable 
Acrocorinthus on the same terms which had been granted 
to the garrison at ISicyon. His conduct was on every 
supposition dishonourable : yet he appears to have re- 
tained his master's confidence, ('orinth was a point of 
too much importance to he risked for the sake of a 
name : and Donu-tnus probably suggested the request 
of the Corinthians which he most readily granted, that 
he would occupy it wdth his troops until he sliouid have 
ended the war with Cassander. After the fall of these 
places, Polysprrchon’s garrisons w'cre soon dislodged 
from the Achaiaii towns. At .^Pgium Stronibiehus the 
commander, and eighty of Polysperchon’s partisjins, were 
put to a cruel death, for which Strombichus alone ap- 
pears to have given provocation by an insulting defiance 
of the conqueror. His operations ivere equally success- 
ful in Arcadia, where Mantiiiea alone offered resistance, 

1 Arrordiiig to Plu^*"' ^ Mlnni. 25.1 a hundred talcnU. 
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and in Argolis. At Argos made a long stay^ not 
only to celebrate the Hersai^ games^ but to solemnise 
his marriage with the princess IMdatnaia, whose brother 
Pyrrhus had been restored by Glauciae^ to the throne of 
Epirus, and as Cassander's mortal ejsenjy 'was already 
closely allied in. interest with Dematriiik J^emetrius 
was now able to obey the directions whicti^e had re- 
ceived from his father before he last quit|ei G;reece ; 
and he collected an assembly of deputies at Corinth, 
which in its numbers presented the appearance of a na** 
tional congress. It invested him with the title which 
had been bestowed on Philip and Alexander at the same 
place, and voted a body of troops for his war with Cas- 
sander. 

As the time spent in these transactions, and the order 
in w^hich they succeeded'* each other, cannot be clearly 
ascertained so the operations of Demetrius, imme- 
diately after the congress, which seems to have con- 
cluded his campaign in Peloponnesus, are involved in 
great obscurity. It would have seemed allowable to 
presume that he returned to Athens for the winter with 
Deidamia; but we find him elsew'here so early in the 
ensuing spring, and apparently on his return from a 
distant quarter, that it is difficult to believe he had been 
there only a month or two before. Yet it is nearly 
certain that in the interval between the autumn of 30u 
and the spring of 502, he made an expedition to the 
west of Greece, which was in some way connected with 
the affairs of Leucas and Corey ra, and was in part di- 
rected against the A^Uoliuns, notwithstanding the al- 
liance which he had so lately contracted with theni.- 
We know indeed that Corey ra had lately fallen into the 
hands of the Spartan adventurer, Cleonymus, who had 
been sent by the parent state to aid Tarciitum in lier 
wars with the Lucanians and the Homans : and Deme- 

> Diodorus (XX. 102, lOS.) only relates the oi)cratioiis on the const of the 
Corinthian Kiilf Plutarch (Ut'in 2.5 } ineiitinns the other iioiiit> iii a \ery 
ronfuseil manner I'lovucii su|inoso8 that Sic>on, C'onntn, and Achuia, 
were tho I.tbt objects of aitauk : cnirily, it seems, on account ut the expres. 
Sion and the mention of the fleet in I’olyuinuB. 

* Atheiij‘us, VI. 62, 63. 
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trius may have been tempted by the opportunity of 
effecting its' deliverance, and thus establishing his in- 
fluence there. His rupture with the TKtolians may have 
arisen out of his recent alliance with Epirus ; and per- 
haps such an occasion would offer the best explanation 
of an expedition undertaken at such a,,, season, and at a 
time whence was preparing to decide his contest with 
Cassauder for the possession of Macedonia. However 
this may be, toward the end of March, 302, we find him 
again on his way to Athens, and announcing his approach 
in a letter to the people with an extraordinary demand, 
which shows that the impression which had been made 
on him during his second visit had not been weakened 
by his absence, and that he had learned to expect, as the 
price of freedom, unlimited compliance with his will. IJ e 
had conceived a desire to be initiated in the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and to be admitted to their last stage : and 
he now requested that the whole might be despatched 
in the course of the next month, after which he de- 
signed to set out on his cx])edition to Macedonia. There 
were two difficulties in the way : the mysteries called 
the lesser, at which the initiations took place, were cele- 
brated in the month Anthesterion, nearly answering to 
February ; the greater, in Boedroniion, or September, 
when another step was taken by the candidate : but be- 
tween this and the last, which introduced him to the 
epopteUi — the full possession of all the secrets hidden 
in the recesses of the mystic sanctuary from profane 
curiosity — a year's probation was required by the law 
which had hitherto been held sacred. But it had already 
been decreed that the will of Demetrius was the only 
measure of piety and justice : and Stratoclcs lighted on 
an expedient to reconcile it even with the letter of the 
law in most points. The next month was called Muny- 
chion : but a decree might change its name to Anthes- 
terion: and when Demetrius had been initiated, it might 
by the same power be transformed into Boedromion, 
and'such a candidate might well be allowed to pass at 
once from the second degree to the last. This motion 
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was carried notwithstanding the opposition of the chief 
minister of the mysteries^ the Torchbearei^ Pythodorus. 
Demetrius on his entrance was received with all the 
honours that could have been paid to a present deity ; 
incense^ garlands^ libations^ sacred hymns and dances. 
One of the poems sung on this occasion by a chorus, 
has happily been preserved : less remarkable perhaps for 
the profancncss of its flattery, in which it could not go 
beyond Stratocles, than for the boldness with which it 
avows an utter disbelief of the whole established system of 
religion. “ The other gods are either far away. Or their 
ears are lacking, Or else they are not, or they heed not 
us. Thee, we see before us : No form of wood or stone, 
but flesh and blood : ” and it proceeds to pray, that he 
would grant peace to the world, and punish the rapa- 
cious .^tolians, who had now begun to infest the dis- 
tant coasts of Greece. If, after these honours, and the 
fruition of the mystic vision, Demetrius laid a tax of 
ii50 talents on Athens, and, when it was collected, dis- 
tributed it among his mistresses for their dressing- 
tiibles or if he permitted them to extort money in his 
name, we cannot perhaps censure him as ungrateful: 
but we may reasonably be surprised that he should still 
have thought that he retained some claims on the gra- 
titude of the Athenians. 

In the meanwhile C'assaiuler was aware of tlie danger 
that threatened him : he knew that Demetrius, having 
made himself master of Greece, meant to bring all his 
forces to bear on Macedonia, and he felt himself unable 
to resist the attack. Vet before he prejiarcd for de- 
fence, he resolved to try the effect of an appeal to the 
moderation or prudence of Antigonus, and sent to pro- 
pose terms of peace. The answer was dictated l)y the 
consciousness of an overwhelming power : “ Cassander 
must submit to the pleasure of Antigonus there could 
be no peace between them on any other terms. But 
Cassander had not sunk so low, and perhaps* had only 

> Eis rtMiy/jutf Pint. Di m £7 
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made the experiment, that he might have a better claim 
to the aid of his allies. He invited Lysimachus to a 
conference, and they sent a common embassy to Ptolemy 
and Seleucus, to represent the danger with which aU 
alike were threatened by the arrogant ambition of An- 
tigoiius, who, once master of Macedonia, would be able 
to overpower every rival. But the enemy was too near 
to let them, wait for foreign succours, and they con- 
certed a plan for a diversion, which might paralyse the 
movements of Demetrius. It was agreed that Lysi- 
machus shouhl cross over into Asia, with a division of 
Cassander's forces under Frepelaus, added to his own, 
to carry on an offensive war with Antigonus, while 
with the rest Cassander advanced to check the progress 
of Demetrius. In the spring of 302 Lysimachus ex- 
ecuted his part of the treaty, and having crossed the 
Hellespont, began a series of operations in Asia Minor, 
the result of which will be hereafter related. Cas- 
sander moved into Thessaly, and sent a detachment 
forward to occupy Thennopylce. 

Demetrius had already assembled his land and sea 
forces at Chalcis, and now sailed into the gulf of 
Pagaste, and made himself master of Larissa Cremastc, 
and several places in the south of Thessaly. Cassander 
strengthened the garrisons of Phera?, and the Pthiotic 
'Fhebes, and was still at the head of an army of nearly 

30.000 foot and 2000 horse. That of Demetrius was 
nearly double this number. The contingents of the 
Grecian states formed its main strength, amounting to 

25.000 men: the remainder was composed of 8000 
Macedonians, 1 5,000 mercenaries, 8000 light troops, 
chiefly the pirates who had served him in the war with 
Rhodes, and 1500 horse. The two armies remained 
long encamped in face of each other. Cassander from 
the sense of his weakness must have wished to avoid an 
engagement: but Demetrius, with fatal and inexplicable 
remissneis, did not attempt to force him from his 
position : ^th we are told waited for tidings from Asia, 
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where, it was seen, the struggle must finally be decided.^ 
Demetrius was invited by a party at Phers to take 
possession of the town, and marching against it with a 
division of his forces, compelled Cassander's garrison 
to evacuate the citadel. This was the only use he made 
of his army in Thessaly. Lysimachus began his cam- 
paign with great success on the coast of the Propontis, 
and, having reduced several of the principal towns, 
sent Prepelaus to overrun .ffiolis and Ionia. He pre- 
pared to besiege Abydos, but a reinforcement sent to 
its aid by Demetrius induced him to abandon this 
design, and he quitted the coast to complete the con- 
quest of the Hellespoiitine Phrygia, and then marched 
against Synnada, which was held by Dociinus, the general 
of Antigonus, and contained large magazines, and a 
considerable treasure. He prevailed on Docimus to 
come over to his side, and thus became master of this 
important fortress. In the meantime Prepelaus had 
advanced to Ephesus, which surrendered without re- 
sistance. Here he found and released the Rhodian 
hostages, who had been left there by Demetrius. He 

1 Droysen has sonic judicious rctii.irks on the conduct of Demetrius and 
AntifioikU^ on this occ.ibion He obi>cr\cSp aniurciilly with good rcasoii, • 
that Duinctriub Hung away his advantages . tfiat he might have crushed 
C.issai.dor and Lyt>iinachuh, and have enabled his fathci to meet bcicuciis 
with ail irrcbistibly superior fon c. The i>u}^riority ot Demetrius however 
was owing, it must be remembered, to the men furiiished by Ureece. 

When thcrcfuie in a preceding page Droysen represents tlie states of 
f jrevee as h.iving lost almost all political imtKirtance, and observes that if 
the Macedonian chiefs still concerned themselves about whnt the Greeks 
said, it was merely their ancient renown and their mlelleclual culture that 
* from time to time gave these little states the chimerical iinjiortancc ot 
powers, while in fact they were of no weight, except as staples of the civil, 
isiitiun which was to be carried over into Asia, as militaiy posts in the 
struggle of parties, as objects ot pitv and magnanimitv, on which it might 
lie reputable (or tlic possessors of {lower now and then to bestow the poli- 
tical alms of frecilniii : " — this remark must be strictly confined to the in- 
dividual states, and is unly true to the extent, that no one state was ol 
itself any longer politically imjiortant Hut though in this sense the remark 
is true, it IS one of those half-truths, which aio more likely to iiiialead than 
to lienofit the reader, — esjiocially when expressed in such ambiguous lan- 
guage, which might easily tempt him to apply it to the whole of Greece. 

" What the Greeks said," so far as it indicated the side on which they 
would throw their weight, was still a matter of the greatest jiolitical im- 
portance. It was not tor the sake of a name that the possession of (ircccc 
was so eagerly coveted by the Macedonian nilers, and became the object of 
such long and obstinate contests. We sec that in return for the political 
alms of freedom, the Greeks were able to furnish their benefactor with a 
force which, properly employed, would have made him master of Alex- 
ander’s empire. 

A A 3 
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did not impose a garrison in the city^ but burnt all the 
ships in the harbour^ which were useless while the 
enemy commanded the sea. Teos and Colophon like- 
wise yielded to him: but *!Brythrs and Clazomenae 
received succours froiA Demetrius^ which enabled them 
to repel his attacks^ and having ravaged their territories, 
he nioved against Sardis. Here Phoinix imitated the 
' example of Docimus^ and surrendered the town ; but 
its' impregnable citadel was commanded by Philippus, 
who remained faithful to Antigonus. 

Antigoiius was still at his new capital on the Orontes, 
in profound security, and had made great preparations 
to celebrate the completion of his work with magnificent 
games^ when he received the unexpected tidings, that 
Lysimachus had crossed the Hellespont. Tic imme- 
diately broke up the festival, and dismissing the com- 
petitors and the artists he had collected with royal pre- 
sents^ hastened to the defence of his dominions. He 
moved by forced marches into Cilicia, and at Tarsus 
gave three months' pay in advance to his troops^ and 
drew 3000 talents from the treasury at Qiiinda. He 
then crossed the Taurus, and entered Cappadocia. 
The approach of Lysimachus had excited a general 
revolt in the tipper Phrygia and Lycaonia, but the pre- 
puce of Antigonus reduced both provinces to obe- 
dience: and Lysimachus determined to wait for the 
arrival of Seleucus, to take up a strongly fortified 
position, and remain on the defensive. Antigonus 
came up^ and having vainly endeavoured to draw him 
into an engagement, began to intercept his supplies. 
Lysimachus was forced ^o decamp, and by a forced 
march of some fifty miles reached the fruitful plain of 
Dorylicum, on the banks of the Thimbres and the 
Sangarius, where he again intrenched himself. But 
he was pursued by Antigonus, who finding that he 
still declined a battle, proceeded to inclose his camp 
witli lines of circumvallation. Lysimachus, failing in 
all his attempts to obstruct the progress of the enemy's 
works^ and seeing himself threatened with famine^ took 
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advantage of a stormy Aight^ to withdraw unobserved^ 
and crossed the mountains into Bithynia. Aiitigonus, 
when he discovered his escape, attempted to overtake 
him, by a different ropte, which traversed the plains 
north of the Sangarius. But it was now late in the 
autumn : heavy rains broke up the roads, and subjected 
his troops to great hardships and losses: so that he 
found himself obliged to almndon the pursuit, and to 
retire into winter-quarters, doubtless in some part of 
Phrygia. He had hoped to strike a decisive blow 
before the arrival of Seleucus, who was so far on his 
way from the East that he might be expected to appear 
on the theatre of war very early in the ibllowing 
spring. He had now reason to fear that his forces 
would be unequal to the a])proacbing contest, and he 
therefore sent a message to Demetrius, directing him to 
come over to Asia, with all his forces, without delay. 
Lysimachus took up his winter.quarters in the plain of 
Salon, in the interior of Bithynia, which was famed 
for its rich pastures ^ and he entered into a connection 
with Ileraclea, which enabled him to draw abundant 
supplies from the coast of the Euxine. Ileraclea was 
at this time governed by Amastris, whom Craterus on 
his marriage with Philm had transferred to its tyrant 
Dionysius.- Her character, no less than her position, 
rendered her alliance extremely desirable for Lysimq- 
chus ; and he solicited and obtained her hand. 

Demetrius, as soon as he received his father's orders, 
which probably arrived not long after he had taken 
Pherffi, entered into negotiation with Cassander, and 
concluded a treaty, which however was not to be valid 
unless it should be ratified by Antigonus. His object 
was to prevent Cassander from profiting by his absence : 
and one of the articles provided that all Greek cities, as 
well in Europe as in Asia, should remain independent. 
Cassander, who only wished to be delivered as soon as 
possible from the presence of his formidable enemy, 
assented to his proposals : and Demetrius, when he had 

> Strabo, xii. p. 565. ^ Memnon ap. Aiot. p S24. a. 
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collected > sufficient number of tAnsporis^ embarked 
With aU his troops fqf Asia. H# i^reo^l his course ter 
tipheHuSi and, having encampe£b hear the walls, soon 
ci^palled the town to Submit, and the garrison to eva.* 
^tia^the citadel^ .which, in spite of the recent treaty, 
he occupied with his own troops. He^ then marched' 
toward the Hellespont, and recovered most of the places 
' which had fallen into hands of Lysimachus : and 
,proc^ing to the mouth of the Euxine, left 3000 men 
in a fortified camp, with a squadron of thirty galleys, 
to secure the passage, and immediately afterwards dis- 
tributed the remaihder of his army in winter quarters 
among the Hcllespontine cities. Cassander no sooner 
saw the field clear, than he began to recover the places 
which he liad lost in Thessaly : at the same time he 
sent his brother Pleistarchus, with 12,000 foot and 
56 b horse, io the aid of Lysimachus. Pleistarchus 
marched to the Bosporus, but finding it guarded by 
the squadron left by Demetrius, he proceeded to Odes* 
sus, and collected transports to carry his troops over to 
Heraclea. But being unable to procure a sufficient 
number ,of vessels, he divided his army into three 
bodies, which embarked in succession, himself accom- 
panying the last. The first only arrived in safety ; the 
second was intercepted* by the squadron of the Bos- 
porus : and the third was overtaken near the coast of 
Asia by a storm, in which the greater part were lost. 
The galley in whieh Pleistarchus himself sailed, was 
Wrecked ; and he narrowly escaped on a plank. After 
a short repose at Heraclea, he repaired to the winter- 
quarters of Lysimachus. 

During these transactions Ptolemy had not been in- 
active ; but though he had readily promised his aid to 
Cassapder^and Lysimachus. he showed little concern for 
^heir interests. He indeed madw an expedition into 
Syria, when Antigonus had left it, but only that he 
might reduce it under his own dominion. He had 
made liimself master of Ccplo. Syria, and was engaged 
in the siege of. Sidon, when a report was spread, that 
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Lysimachus and Selepcu^ had been defeated ,b^ An'ti* 
gonus and had ^retreated to Heraclea^ afid that Anti- 
gonin \ras on his maicK toward Syria. One might be 
inclined to suspect that Ptolemy himself had forged thid 
news^ for ^ the sake of a pretext under which he might 
dceeutJy return to Egypt. The season was ptobably so 
far advanced that he, could pot hope to make himself 
master of Sidon that year, and he clearly wished to keep 
aloof from, the great struggle which was about to take 
place, and to reserve himself with undimini^hed forces 
for the conqueror. He therefore pretended to be de- 
ceived by the false alarm, hastily concluded an armis- 
tice for four months with the Sidon iatis, and having left 
garrisons in the conquered cities, returned to his own 
kingdom. 

The eyes of men were now bent most anxiously 
on the movements of Seleucus. During the interval 
which had elapsed since his return to Babylon, he had 
subjected to his rule all . the provinces of Alexander's 
empire cast of the Euphrates, and it seems had pene- 
trated into India even beyond the limits which Alex- 
ander had reached. But this great expedition was 
destined to be known to us only from its results. Scarcely 
a single fact relating to it has been preserved from ob- 
livion. \V''e learn however that in India he was engaged 
in war with a powerful prince named Sandrocottus, 
who from an obscure condition had become the ruler of 
a mighty empire, but that he afterwards contracted an 
alliance with him, as the price of which he received 
500 elephants. It is probable that he ceded all the 
conquests made either hy Alexander or himself, east of 
the Indus, and even the territory lying between the 
upper Indus and the mountains to his new ally, whose 
friendship was likely at this period to be more useful 
to him tlian the pos^ssion of those remote provinces. 
He foresaw that on his return to the W est he should be 
forced to stake all he had acquired in a struggle with « 
Antigonus : and the embassy of Cassander and Lysi- 
machus can have done no more than quicken his move- 
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ments. We do not know where it found him : but it 
was already winter, and perhaps the year 301^ when 
he entered Cappadocia, where lie halted to wait for the 
spring, having provided his troops with strong tents, to 
winter in the field, lie came at the head of 20,000 
foot, 12,000 horse, 480 elephants, and more than a 
hundred war-chariots. 

Yet it appears that alone he would not have been 
able to withstand the united forces of Demetrius and 
Antigonus, and that it could not have been difficult for 
them to prevent his junction with Lysiraachus, on 
which the issue of the next campaign would mainly 
de])eiid. The loss of the remaining books of Diodorus 
leaves us wholly uninformed as to the movements of 
the belligerents before the summer, when we find Ly- 
simachus and Seleucus together, and offering battle to 
Antigonus and Demetrius. If we might venture to 
refer a stratagem of Seleucus, reported by Polysenus *, 
which has been supposed to belong to an expedition of 
Antigonus, of which we find no trace in history, to this 
period, we might conjecture that before Demetrius 
joined his father, Seleucus had gained some advantage 
over Antigonus, which, thougii of no moment in itself, 
opened a passage for Lysimachus to unite his forces 
with those of his ally. It was however near the little 
town of Ipsus in Phrygia, that the decisive battle took 
place. I'hc combined forces of Seleucus and Lysi- 
machus included ()4,U0() foot, and not less, it seems, 
than 12,500 horse, besides the elephants and the 
war-cliariots. Those of the rival kings numbered 
70,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 75 elepl.ants. Deme- 
trius was accompanied by the young king of Epirus, 
who had come as a fugitive to his camp, having been 
driven from his dominions by a revolt which broke out 
— kindled possibly by the intrigues of Cassander — 
while, believing his authority firmly established, he was 
•on a visit at tlie court of Glaucias, to be present at a 
marriage of one of the royal family. 
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Antigonus was now eighty years old. Yet the vigour 
both of his body and his mind were but little impaired. 
He had been wont to speak with contempt of the coali- 
tion formed against him : it was a flight of sparrows, 
which he would scatter with a single cast of a stone, and 
the sound of his voice. He disdained to resort to the 
arts of negotiation, by which he might perhapfi have 
separated them with a still slighter effort, if he Would 
have condescended to hold out the lure of moderate 
concessions to each. But he could not bear to part with 
the thought, which he had so long cherished, and once 
had so nearly realised, of a universal monarchy. Yet 
now, on the eve of the momentous conflict, he felt his 
haughty spirit weighed down by forebodings, which he 
betrayed by a marked change in his air and demeanour. 
Hitherto in the presence of an enemy, his loud voice, 
his high language, his ready jests, had been used to in- 
spire his troops with his own never-fading confidence. 
Now he was observed to be fhoughtful, grave, seldom 
breaking silence. He even presented Demetrius to the 
army as his successor : and for the first time in his life 
admitted him to secret consultations in his tent : an 
indication that he, who had never before disclosed his 
plans, until he gave his orders, now felt himself in want 
of advice. Demetrius too in the night iK'forc the battle 
had an inauspicious dream. Alexander had appeared 
to him, armed for combat; had asked the watchword, 
and then declared that he was going over to the enemy. 
On the morning of the eventful day, Antigonus, as he 
stepjied out of his tent to see his line formed, stumbled 
and fell prostrate. When he had recovered himself, 
he lifted his hands to heaven, and implored the gods to 
give him victory, or death before he was conscious of 
defeat. 

The battle seems to have been decided chiefly through 
the impetuosity of Demetrius and the mass of the ene- 
my's elephants. He had routed the cavalry opposed to 
him, which was headed by Antiochus, the son of Seleu- 
cus. While he was engaged in the pursuit, tlie ele- 
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phants moved forward^ and interposed an impenetrable 
mass between him and the phalanx. Seleucus seized 
the opportunity to hover with the remainder of his 
horse on the flank which was left exposed, never com. 
ing to a charge^ hut repeating his threatening demon, 
strations, until he had thrown it into disorder. It 
would seem as if he must have had some secret intelli- 
gence, which led him to expect the result that ensued. 
One wing broke away from the rest, and came over to 
his side. This desertion spread terror and confusion 
among the ranks. Pyrrhus gave the first proofs of the 
impetuous valour which he afterwards displayed in so 
many happier fields, and for a time thought* himself 
victorious : hut the day was irrecoverably lost. He 
was hurried along in the general flight. The prayer of 
Antigonus seemed to have been heard. He still kejit 
his ground after he had been deserted by all but a few 
of his officers. As the enemy came up, one of his 
attendants exclaimed, It is against you, sir, they are 
making.** ''Why, who else,** replied the old man, 

should be the mark } Hut Demetrius will soon be 
here to the rescue.** While he looked round him in 
vain for his son, a shower of darts fell, and many pierced 
him at once with mortal wounds. His followers fled, 
all but a Larissean, named Thorax, who remained by 
the corpse. It was interred by the victors with royal 
obsequies. 

Demetrius made his escape from the field accom- 
panied by Pyrrhus, with 5000 foot, and 40,000 horse, 
and directed his march with the utmost speed toward 
Ephesus. The Ephesians trembled, lest, at a time 
when he had such urgent need of money, he should be 
tempted by the treasures of their temple. But it seems 
that he did not feel himself yet driven to such an expe- 
dient, and was only anxious that the sacrilege should 
not be committed by his soldiers without ^iiefit to 
himself ; and on this account put them immediately on 
board the fleet, which lay in the harbour, and sailed 
away, leaving a garrison under the command of the 
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Ephesian Diodorus. i His first care was the discharge 
of a pious duty, which however happened to coincide 
with his interest. His mother Stratonice had been left 
by Antigonus at Tarsus : and there was also a treasure 
which might still be saved from the enemy's hands. He 
therefore made for Cilicia, took his mother and the 
treasure on Board, and carried them over to Cyprus, 
where his wife Phila was residing. ^ He was of too 
sanguine a temper, and had too high an opinion of his 
own merit to be easily cast down by any reverse of 
fortune. He looked to Greece, as still his own, and as 
ground where he might maintain an independent posi. 
tion, until an opportunity should occur for new enter- 
prises. He therefore bent his course to Athens ; there he 
had left a part of his fleet, including a galley of thirteen 
banks of oars, the remains of his treasure, and his wife 
Deidamia : and its situation was the most opportune 
for any movements which his prospects might require. 
But before he reached the coast of Caria, he received 
intelligence that Diodorus had agreed, for a bribe of 
fifty talents, to betray Ephesus to Lysimachus; lie 
tlierefore steered with a part of his fleet toward Ephe- 
sus, and leaving the rest at anchor beliind the nearest 
headland, made for the mouth of the harbour with a 
single galley, in which a trusty officer, named Nica- 
nor, appeared as commander, while he himself remained 
below. Nicanor invited Diodorus to a conference on 
the subject of the garrison, as if apprised of his de- 
sign, and disposed to second it. Diodorus came to the 
ship’s side in a boat ; Demetrius then made his appear- 
ance, sank the boat, and took all the crew prisoners, 
and landing secured possession of the place. He now 
struck across the iEgcan towards Attica ; but before he 
reached it be was destined to a bitter disappointment. 
As he passed through the Cyclades, he was met by 

1 Probably the same person who is mentioned by Polywnus, vl. 49. 
Whether be was the ufhcer whom Demetrius employed in the attack oa 
Sieyon, is doubtful. 

9 Diodorus, XXL Eelog i. p. 489. 

3 PoIy.enus, !▼. 7. 4. 
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Athenian envoys^ who begged him not to proceefl to- 
ward Athens, since the people had decreed that none of 
the kings should be admitted within the city, and had 
escorted his wife Deidamia, with all the honours due 
to her high station, to Megara. This treatment, we 
are informed, wounded Demetrius more deeply than 
any of his late disasters : he had borne 'them with se- 
renity and cheerfulness : but he was almost stunned 
by this unexpected blow, and could scarcely recover com- 
posure enough to send an answer suited to his altered 
circumstances, which did not permit him to resent it, 
gently complaining of their conduct, _ and requesting 
that they would restore his ships. This request was 
granted ; and he proceeded to ^he Isthmus, where he 
found that the event of the battle had produced as un- 
favourable an effect on the state of his affairs in Pelo- 
ponnesus, as it had at Athens. 

All that can surprise us in the transaction •is the 
degree to which he must have been blinded by inordi- 
nate vanity, when he exiJectcd a different reception 
from the Athenians. It would seem as if he had for- 
gotten everything that had occurred since the time 
when he first jjresentcd himself as the liberator of 
Athens and of Greece: or as Plutarch suggests, that 
he remembered only the honours he had received, and 
not the manner in which he had requited them. If 
the Athenians had deserved to be treated as the vilest 
of his slaves, if they had offered their necks, l)efore he 
trampled on them, if the servihty which disgracp<1 
them was properly to be attributed to the sentiments of 
the whole people, and not to the arts of a few of his 
own parasites, how could he believe that a people so 
utterly degraded should l)e capable of such generous 
constancy, as to adheie to him in his fallen fortunes? 
If they still retained so much virtue, and if the old 
Athenian spirit was not altogether extinct, it was cer- 
tainly not a friendly welcome, but rather the language 
of indignation, scorn, and loatliing, which he would 
have expected, if he had ever viewed his own conduct 
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in its true light. The behaviour of the Athenians was 
in every respect wise and becoming, and might have 
been called noble, if it had been less prudent. 

After the battl^ it remained for the conquerors to 
divide the spoil. The dominions of Antigouus were 
actually in the hands of Scleucus and Lysimachus, and 
they alone had achieved the victory. It does not ap- 
pear that they consulted either of their allies on the 
partition, though it seems that they obtained the assent 
of Cassander. They agreed to share all that Antigonus 
liad possessed between themselves. It is not clear on 
what principle the line of demarcation was drawn, nor 
is it possible to trace it. But the greater part of Asia 
Minor was given to Lysimachus. 1'lie portion of 
Seleucus included not only the whole country between 
the coast of Syria and the Euphrates, but also, it 
seems, a part of Phrygia and of Cappadocia.^ Cilicia 
was assigned to Cassander s brother Pleistarchus. With 
regard to Syria however a difficulty remained. The 
greater part of it had, as we have seen, been conquered 
by Ptolemy : Tyre and Sidon alone were still occupied 
by the garrisons of Antigouus. Ptolemy had at least 
as good a right as his ally to all that he possessed: 
though we do not find sufficient ground to believe, that 
Syria had been ceded to him by Seleucus, before the 
last rampaign, as the price of his assistance, by formal 
treaty.^’ Seleucus however began to take possession 
of it, and when Ptolemy pressed his claims returned 
an answer, mild in sound, but threatening in its im- 
port, to the effect that for the present, out of regard to 
their friendship, he would take no farther steps, but at 
a future time would consider how he should deal with 
his friends, whose views of aggrandizement interfered 

> Appian, Syr Sii. 

s Ai Droven would Infer from the argument of the Eftyptian ambas- 
sadorh reported by Polybius (v G7.), which does not recpiire such an inter- 
pretation. ll seems indeed hardly to be rcioiicilcd witlijhe language of 
Seleucus in Diodorus (Man, ii. n 4‘J ) ; hiz»in rw* rji ratfxmSt/ 
r^rxt>r»f zv^itue urz^x*** rvv oe^uzT^rzfm This sounds 'very much as if 
there had been no such previous treaty. * 
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with his interests^ : and it appears that Ptolemy was 
induced to withdraw his opposition. 

There were howerer also some native princes^ who 
had taken advantage of the contests between the Mace- 
donian chiefs^ to establish their authority over extensive 
, ^iterritories in the west of Asia. Ardoates was master of 
Armenia with the tide of king ; so .independent that he 
not only gave shelter to Ariara^es, the son of the Cap- 
padocian prince who was put to death by Perdiccas^ but 
while the struggle between Antigonus and Seleucus ivas 
in suspense, enabled him to fecover hfs hereditary do- 
minions.^ At an earlier period Mithridates, the son of 
Ariobarzanes, who traced his descent from the royal 
house of Persia, had lived for a time under the protec- 
tion of Antigonus, as the companion of his son. It 
appears that he betrayed aspiring views, which excited 
his patron’s jealousy, and it is said that a dream, the 
natural effect of such suspicions, determined Antigonus, 
who, as we see from the history of Seleucus, was not 
free from superstition, to despatch him. But he dis- 
closed his purpose to Demetrius, who was generous 
enough to give timely warning to his friend.*^ Mithri- 
datCB made his escape to Paphlagonia, on the Pontic 
Cappadocia, and became the founder of the dynasty 
which defied and shook the power of Rome. He after- 
wards, it. seems,' submitted to Antigonus, and was per- 
mitted tapossl^ss some districts near the, Propontis : and 
here the fate which he had avoided overtook him. When 
Lysimachus crossed over into Asia, Mithridates, as was 
to be expected, espoused his cause, and fell by the hands 
of assassins, employed either by Antigonus or Deme- 
trius. His son succeeded to his dominions.^ Both 

1 So I understand the words which immediatSly follow those Quoted ftom 
Diodorus in Che nrerudiiig note * nit *u>iit rw <piXia» uri 

nv fMiiip irokuTf>ayfA«i>r,ruv^ Iho Drov^un roails tor 

BwXtitntOM irait xfvfntr irn r£» r$it BeuXautvae tXisvistiZv. 

Droysen however intcrprcti them not as a threat, but a friendly promise ; 
anH supposes that it was the intention of Scicucus to give Cyprus to Pto- 
lemy as a compensation for Vhopnicia. 

s Diodorus, xxxi. Eciog. lii. p. 517 sq. ^ piut. Demetr. 4. 

« Dlodor.xx. Ill, 
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Lvbimachus and Seleucus were too much engaged with 
uther affairs^ to disturb any of these powerful neigh- 
bours. 

So far as regards Asia^ the battle of Ipsus must be 
considered as a disastrous event. Not because it trans- 
ferred the power of Antigonus into different hands, nor 
l}ecause it would have been mdre desirable that he should 
have triumphed over Seleucus. But the new distribu- 
tion of territory led to calamitous consequences, which 
might perhaps otherwise have bt^en averted. If the 
empire of Seleucus had remained confined between the 
Indus and the Euphrates, it might have subsisted much 
longer, at least, as a barrier against the inroads of the 
bariiarians, who at last obliterated all the traces of Euro^ 
pcan civilisation left there by Alexander apd his succes- 
sors. But shortly after his victory, Seleucus founded 
his new capital on the Orontes, called, ^tcr his fatlier, 
Antiochia, peopling it with the inhabitants of Antigo- 
iiia.i It became the residence of his dynasty, and grew, 
while their vast empire dwindled into the Syrian 
monarchy. 

For the prospects of Greece, on the other hand, the 
fall of Antigonus must clearly lie accounted an advan- 
tage, so far as the effect was to dismember his territory, 
and to distribute it so that the most powerful of his 
successors wms at the greatest distance. It was a gain 
that Macedonia was left an independent kingdom, 
within its ancient limits, aud bounded on the north by 
a state of superior strength. It does not appear that any 
compact was made be tween Cassander and his allies as 
to the possession of Greece. It was probably under- 
stood, that he should kcej) whatever he might acquire 
there. It may be doubted, whether the forces of Greece, 
if they had been united ahd well directed, would 
not have been quite sufficient at this time to cope with 
those of Miicedonia. Nor is it likely that any of Cas- 
sander's allies would have interfered to promote his 

* Strabo, xvi. p. Tauchn. 
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figgnuiduemmt. Bui ihe only man who could have 
imited the GrQeks, as a free ‘people^ in resistance to 
Macedonia^ whs If he had been worthy of 

eppoiAmity' which now offered ‘ itself, a new era 
Blight five open^ for Greece. But he had forfeited 
';ttg«dSp^oe of* the nation r tio Greek whf|> loved his 
eomitiy raild care much whether he ^r Cossandcr might 
, All that was ccrtaiii ,w^ -that Greece must 
become the scene of a fresh' contest, in which 
Imv ittpngi^ whuld be wasted^ wfthout a chan^^e of re- 
Wttd /dr even 4 ^ illusion of hope. 
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